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HEARING 



IIKFOIIB 

THE COMMITTEE ON TOWNS 

ON THE 

PETITION OF THE IVIAYOR OF CAMBRIDGE 

FOR 

THE ANNEXATION OF PARTS OF BELMONT AND ARLINGTON. 



Mr. J. W. Ha3IBIOND. — Mr. Chairman » I appear in hohalf of the 
city of Cambridge, and Mr. Henry W. Muzzey appears also. I 
should like to know, Mr. Chairman, what parties we are to meet 
here, and I should like it if you would ascertain who appears here 
in opposition either by themselves or by their counsel. 

The Chairman. — I would inquire whether the town of Belmont 
is represented here by counsel or otherwise ? 

Mr. G. W. Ware, Jr. — The town of Belmont is represented, sir, 
by a committee consisting of Mr. Underwood, Mr. Kendall and my- 
self. As counsel it is also represented by Hon. William W. War- 
ren, and a portion of the district is represented by a committee from 
the temtory proposed to be annexed. I represent the people upon 
the territory. 

Mr. Hammond. — What are the names of the committee, Mr. 
Ware, from the district? 

Mr. Ware. — The names of the committee from the district are 
Mr. Maxwell, Mr. Skeehan and Mr. Quigley. 

Mr. Hammond. — The counsel, as I understood it, announced 
that that committee was composed of people who lived in the dis- 
trict. As I understand it, Mr. Skeehan doesn't live in the district 
which we propose to annex. 



Mr. Ware. — Part of the territory is occupied with his house; 
appurtenant to it is a* part of the territory wliich is praposed to he 
annexed. 

Mr. J. H. Hardy. — Mr. Chairman , the selectmen of the town of 
Arlington have been instructed to appear here to oppose the petition 
and desire me, as counsel , to appear. 

Mr. Hambiond. — To appear for them so far as it affects Arling- 
ton? 

Mr. Hardy. — So far as it affects Arlington. 

Mr. Alexander McDonald. — I appear, as a resident of Bel- 
mont» to represent myself and others. 

Mr. Uahbiond. — Appeai-s in behalf of the petition » Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. M. M. Weston. — Mr. Chairman, I appear hero in bclinlf of 
Charles O. Whitmore and U. D. Smith, who are ownera of land 
which it is proposed to be taken, and also appear in behalf of T. S. 
Hittinger, who is also an owner of land. 



OPENING ARGUMENT OF J. W. HAMMOND, Esq., CITY 

SOLICITOR OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Mr. Chairman : — It will not be necessary to read much of this 
petition, fis most of it consists only of the boundary lines of the 
territory which we desire to annex. The petition is addressed to 
the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives in general 
Court assembled, and the material portion of it which I desire to 
read is as follows : — 

**The undersigned, on behalf of the city, and in pursuance of a 
vote of the city council of (!ambri(1<ro, do hercliy petition to have 
a sufficient portion of Helmont and Arlington annexed, to protect 
our water supply." 

It appeal's, Mr. Chaiiman, by the petition that it is here in accord- 
ance with the vote of the city council of Cambridge. It is not 
the individual act of any person, but it is the expression of a desire 
of the city of Cambridge as a numicipality, as manifested in its sol* 



emn vote. In accordance with that petition, we appear before you 
and present a bil), a synopsis of which I will give to the committee 
[^cotinsd I'ead bill] . 

The bill, Mr. Chairman, has been prepared after the manner of 
bills broviding for the annexation of the portion of a territory of 
one town to another ; and I am not aware that the remonstrants 
make any particular objection to the details of tlie bill, but that 
their objection is to annexation in any form, and under any bill, 

Of course, ]Mr. Chairman, the firat thing is for the committee to 
get an accurate idea of the extent and nature of the territory which 
we propose to annex. ' \_Referring to map.'] This is the boundary 
line between liehnont and Arlington ; this is the boundary line 
between Cambridge and Arlington, and n^ we come on this side of 
the iM)n<l, betweon Cjunbridge and IMmont, and in the pond itself, 
between Canil)ridge and liehnont, it is an irregular line 21s you will 
observe. The territory which we have asked to annex is that 
included between these lines. We take this part of Belmont from 
there to the dividing line, between Arlington and Ikslmont, and 
even a few acres from Arlington itself, so that all this territory 
included in these lines is the territory which we desire to annex. 
The situation in which it will leave the town of Belmont will be 
shown by another map, which in a moment I will cause to be 
unrolled. 

\\\ this t<!rritory arc about JSIK) acroH of land, including that land 
which is covered by the water of the pond. About 100 acres of it 
constitutes part of Fresh pond, and is covered by water. This part 
has no taxable value, and is not tjixed I presume by Belmont. 
Al)out 200 acres of it consists of low, marshy territory which has 
not yet been n»claimed for the purpose of cultivation. There is 
not in all this territory, between Concord avenue and the town line 
between Arlington and Belmont, a single highway, and that, more 
than anything else, tells the nature of the property which is 
between Concord avenue and that boundary line. Northerly of 
the pond and on the northerly and northwesterly sides of the pond, 
and extending some distiuieo in a northerly direction, there is a terri- 
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tory which is cultivated by farmci*s and is good tillage luud. Upon 
the southerly and southwesterly sides of the pond is a little village 
that seems to have nestled in there ; it is separated from Arlington 
proper, separated from the centre of Belmont by a considerable 
distance, separated from the village of Wateitown by a considerable 
distiince, and sei)anited from the more populous portion of Cam- 
bridge by a considerable distance, but nearer the teiTitorial limits 
of Wateitown and of Cambridge than it is to the central portion of 
Belmont, or the more inhabited portions, of Belmont outside of 
this village. This village formerly constituted a part of Watertown 
before it was annexed to Belmont. In this village there is a pond 
which we cidl Cider Mill pond. Our opponents say we have not the 
right name for it, but it answers for a name. It is but a few hun- 
dred feet fi-om Fresh pond, and is located on the map there, and 
this is an accurate map. This pond is not a steadily iioAving pond 
into Fresh pond, but it flows there at times, after a heavy rain. 
Connected with this pond is another pond which we have described 
as Kirkland street pond, and in both of these ponds nin sewage 
and human excrement by means of the connection between Kirk- 
land street pond and Cider Mill pond, and when the latter pond 
overflows, its contents eventually get into Fresh pond itself. 

The land adjoining the westerly side of Fresh pond is a boggy 
district with one or two hard spots in the natui*e of islands, but 
mainly a boggy district. That place there is designated a bog. 

This water from Cider Mill pond runs into that boggy hole and 
there meets the water from Richardson's pond. Neither one of 
these ponds is a regularly flowing pond, but in heavy rains the 
contents of either one of the ponds is poured into Fresh pond. 

Perhaps as good a description of Cider Mill pond us I can give 
you and of the trouble we experience from it may bo found in a 
repoit of the special connnittee on the water supply of (Jumbridge, 
which was made recently to the city, a copy of which will bo placed 
in the hands of each member of the committee for inspection. 

Mr. AVarren. — Do you claim that as evidence ? 

Mr. Hammond. — I am opening. 



Mr. Warren. — You aro going to place it in the Imnds of the 
committee ? 

Mr. Hammond. — I shall dcsh*c to. 

Mr. Warren. — It strikes me it would be better to have tlie per- 
sons who made the report come before the committee. I do not 
know that I shall care anything about it. 

Mr. HABfMOND. — That will come up Avhcn we have occasion to 
consider the matter, and it is not now material to discuss it. 

Mr. Warren. — If you adopt that principal as your own, of 
course I have no objection to it. 

Mr. IlAMMONt). — I am adopting it as my own. 

^^I&esh 2>ond. — The most importiint sources of contamination of 
Fresh pond itself are situated upon the southwestern side of the 
pond, in what is known as the Strawberry Hill or Gushing street 
district. 

^ Cider Mill pond is the worst of these. It is connected with 
Fresh pond below by an open ditch and a culvert under Gushing 
street, whence it passes into a small bog, where it unites with the 
water coming from Richardson's pond (next to be described), and 
with this flows directly into Fresh pond ; it is also connected with a 
small pond seven hundred feet above by a ditch, and another cul- 
vert under Gusliing street. Gider Mill pond receives the drainage 
of quite a large number of privies, cesspools and pigsties, some of 
which drain directly into the pond or ditch, and a large amount of 
human and animal excrement, together with kitchen slops, are 
washed willi rain into it ; it receives also tlie drainage from a ceme- 
tery. Inquiries which were kindly made for me by the city engi- 
neer show that ' the area drained by tlie Gider Mill pond and the 
upper pond east of Gushing street contains twenty-two dwelling- 
houses and six barns ; there are twenty-nine families, consisting of 
eighty-nine adults, and fifty-nine children. These families keep two 
hoi*ses, ten cows and twenty-seven pigs. There are twenty-four 
privies, four of which ovei'flow into the pond and connecting stream, 
and many of the othere are situated on a very steep slope leading to 
the ponds. A few of the houses may have covered cesspools to re- 
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ceive the bouse drainage, but in most cases it is discharged directly 
on to the ground, and a rain must cei'tainly wash it into the ponds.' 

•'This pond receives the drainage of about fifty-three acres of terri- 
tory, collecting and retaining, during dry seasons, all of the drain- 
age and scAvoge, but after heavy mins it ovci-flows and discharges 
its accumulated filth through the ditch and culveit directly into 
Fresh pond. 

•'In March, 1878, a weir was constructed across the ditch, in order 
to determine how much of this highly iK)llutod water gains entmnce 
into Fresh pond." 

And then follow the tables of tlio number of gallons, running 
from Cider 'Mill pond into Frosii pond, showing 52,000 gsillons on 
the 8th of March, and on the 18th of March reaching the quantity 
of 3G9,000 and on the nineteenth of March, 322,000. 

This report goes on further to state : — 

"The water in Cider Mill pond is at all seasons very disgusting 
in appearance, and contains a large amount of organic matter, botli 
in suspension and in solution, as may be seen by the analyses in 
the table." 

As a matter of fact, a boy cannot wade into Cider Mill pond in 
the summer time without having his logs itch An* a week aillorward, 
sucli is the character of the water. And this goes on fartber hero to 
state : "If an outbreak of typlioid fever should occur in any of 
these houses, the typhoid excreta miglit l>e carried into Fresh pond ^ 
directly, in wliich case it Avould be iniposHible to say what oUcct 
would be produced in the city. This sewage is, of course, diluted 
with an exceedingly large amount of Avater in Fresh pond, whicli 
greatly diminishes the chance of its infecting the water in the pipes, 
yet such a chance nuist exist with more tiian 2,000,000 gallons of 
water being drawn daily through the pumping conduit ; this must 
create a certjiin amount of cuiTcnt toward the mouth of the conduit. 
The history of tj'phoid fever as caused by infected water shows us 
that an infinitesimal amount of such excreta may cause a severe out- 
break in the district supplied by such water. 

"The population in this district is steadily incrciising, and the con- . 
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iamination from this source is sure to increase riithor than diminish, 
unless some means be taken to divert this seAvnge." 

That is tlio chamcter of the nuisance Aviiicli exists upon this teiTi- 
tory and which threatens the purity of the water of Fresh pond. 

Richardson's pond is a unwix larger pond, that is, nuich more wjv- 
ter flows from it than from C!ider Mill pond, — water constantly 
flowing from Richardson pond into Fresh pond from the 11th of 
March, 1878, until the 18th of June, in some cases reaching the 
enormous quantity of 1,572,000 gallons a day; and that Avater is 
pronounced b}' the report us being exceedingly bad ; and as a matter 
of conmion knowledge it cannot be necessary to spend much time in 
saying or in proving to this committee that a pond which is stagnant 
during the summer months and some portion of the winter months, 
must become impure as to its Avator, and that it is not such Avater as 
ought to floAv into a Avell from Avhich Avater is taken for domestic 
use. 

"The danger \o Fresh pond Avater from the two sources of pollu- 
tion mentioned above is very great, and the only safety lies in 
diverting all of this surface drainage from Fresh pond by means of 
a scAver, the proper location of Avliich belongs to the province of the 
civil engineer." 

In substance, Mr. Chairman, so far as this part of the district is 
concerned, there is a village there, and I think the most populous 
village in Belmont, which has no means of drainage at all except 
directly into Fresh pond, and there is no method to remedy the evil 
expect by a sewer. That district also, Mr. Chaii*man, we shall sIioav 
you has been an exceedingly sickly district, as you Avould exi)ect to 
find from this stsite of things. The land on which those houses are 
situated is high gravel land, the best land to place a house upon, so 
far as the character of the soil is concerned, that we can have — clear, 
nice, gravelly soil, and yet the inhabitants there have suffered sum- 
nior aft<n- summer from dysentry and typhoid diseases. We believe 
A\'e shall be able to show to you, from the opinion of those who have 
attended upon the patients there, that this sickness has been largely 
due to the fact that the district has no proper drainage ; and if those 
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inhiibitants wcro not blindod by something of which I can have no 
conception, it seems to me they would welcome a measure which 
would give to them the means of keeping their women and children 
as free from sickness and death as the natural situation of the terri* 
tory would lead them to expect they ought to Ix). 

Now before I proceed farther, I may say that we do include 
here a part of the cemetery. My brother Ware, has made some 
facetious remarks about the impropriety of making a boundary lino 
through a cemetery, and wliatever alteration, if any, the committee 
see fit to make there of course we don't regard as at all material to 
our cose. The alteration may be made by leaving the cemetery in 
Belmont if they want it. It is not vety valuable to us for any pur- 
pose that we can conceive of. 

On the northerly and easterly sides of the pond wo have another 
difficulty to contend against. About a hundred feet from Fresh pond 
is situated a largo slaughtering establishment which was erected in 
the fall of 1878 ; and went into operation, if I mistake not, about the 
first of December or the latter part of November of that year. It 
contains facilities for slaughtering half a thousand hogs a day — for 
aught I know, more. It is a curious place to place a slaughter-house, 
but I may have some occasion to say how I think it got there before 
I get through with my remarks. It is not necessary to say to in- 
telligent men, or indeed to any man, that there is a large amount of 
animal matter always proceeding from an establishment which 
slaughters to that extent and has that capacity. To provide for that 
this slaughter establishment has what it calls soup-beds situated a 
short distance northwesterly from the establishment which the com- 
mittee visited, which I don't care ftirther to describe. The odor 
which greeted your nostrils as you reached the bed is the best evi- 
dence you can have of tlie character of the matter which is deposited 
there always, especially when you consider the fact that the beds 
are placed there for the express purpose of concealing that matter, as 
much as possible, by absorption. There is a drain about half a 
mile long running from the slaughter-house along the side of the 
Fitchburg Railroad, and emptying here into Alewife brook. We 
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shall show you by actual examination of the soil, and by the testi- 
mony of men who by their profession ought to know what they are 
talking about, that that slaughter-house cannot long exist there as it 
has existed ever since it has been built, providing for its drainage 
as it has provided for it, without poHuting those marshes on the 
north and easterly side of the pond. We shall sliow you that by the 
nature of the soil, Fresh pond is in extent actually much larger 
than it looks to the naked eye. These marshes drain into Fresh 
pond. Whatever water is upon them substantially goes into Fresh 
pond. We shall shoAV tliat to you by the geological examinations 
which we there made. I quote again from this report. Here [re- 
ferring to the map] is Alewife brook, running along here into Avhich 
this slaughter drainage goes ; and before I proceed to that, I may 
also say that seveml years ago (because I presume my brothera 
upon the other side will attempt to lay that before the committee, 
we desire also to lay it before the committee) there were constructed 
two or three sewci-s in Cambridge which run into that brook. Only 
one of the sewers is much used, and it is our intention, and we are 
now making eflbrts to that end, to take the sewerage from the brook, 
so that so fur as our sewers are concerned, the brook will not be 
polluted. 

*• Alewife brook, with its entering sewers, is another dangerous 
source of pollution of Fresh pond. This brook was formerly the 
outlet of Fresh pond, but since so large an amount of water has 
been drawn from the pond for the supply of Cambridge, the level of 
the pond has much of the time been lower than that of the brook, 
and the water has tended to flow from tlie brook to the pond. A 
gate was, therefore, constructed to prevent this, and later a brick 
bulkhead was built in the gate-house. In addition to these obstruc- 
tions to the flow of water between the pond and brook, a sheet- 
piling dam has been constnicted across the brook, so that there is 
no danger of any direct communication between these two bodies of 
watera ; but a considerable amount of the impurities from the brook 
gets into the pond by percolation through the soil, as shown by the 
analysis of the water from well No. 29. 
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** At the present time Ale wife brook is simply an open sewer, dis- 
charging its filth into the lower Mystic basin ; and contaminating 
the atmosphere throughout its cntii*e length with ofleusive and dele- 
terious gases, and the sub-soil Avith its scAvage." 

The repoit then speaks of the sewers, and also of the slaughter- 
house. Then it speaks of the Fresh pond meadows ; I quote from 
page 41 : 

*' The borings which have recently been made under the supervi- 
sion of the city engineer shows that thei*e is a very rapid flow of 
the water under these meadows towards Fresh pond, and, tlierefoi*e, 
that a considerable portion of the supply for the pond comes from 
the meadows by percolation through the eaiUi. This shows the 
necessity of keeping the surface of the meadows as free from pollu- 
tion as possible. 

** Of the present sources of contamination some have alremly been 
mentioned in the foregoing pages. The most important one is Ale- 
wife brook, with its sewers ; the filth from this source is spread over 
the meadows for a cousidemble distance during wet seasons, and 
can only be prevented by removing the sewage from the brook. The 
slaughter-house of Niles Brothers, with its drain-pipe, has also been 
spoken of. This drain-pipe has alreiuly broken several times, when 
a large quantity of sewage has been poured on to the surface, dis- 
coloring the water for a long distance. In additi(>n to these, theixs 
are a number of buildings situated on the meadows, from which 
offensive material is discharged, but there are few or none of these 
situated near Fresh pond. 

**A11 possible means should be taken to prevent the discharge of 
noxious material upon this district, especially in the neighborhood 
of the pond, since the water must find its way very quickly to the 
pond." 

I read from this report and make these statements, Mr. Chair- 
man, at the expense of being somewhat tedious, because we are deal- 
ing here with simple facts, and it was never my faculty to clothe 
them with much imagination, and because they bear upon the ques- 
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iioii, and I think I have read enough here to you to show that tliis 
territory, if it becomes polluted, will pollute Fresh pond. 

[^Re/emnff to inap of Behiiont.'] Of course in all these questions 
of annexation the question how it leaves the town from which the 
territory is proposed to be taken is an important matter. To iUus- 
trate this branch of the subject I have had this plan prepared. The 
whole colored part of the plan, including both of the colors on the 
plan, shows Belmont as it now exists. The pink portion of the 
plan shows what we shall take from it if this bill passes. We take 
tliis pink portion and leave that, and I don't think any further argu- 
ment is needed before the committee than the simple exhibition of 
that plan to show that there is no hardship on Ikilmont. If any 
teiritory is to be taken from the town, most certainly it would be 
scarcely possible to select any portion which could be taken from it 
and leave the town as symmetrical as a whole, both territorially and 
socially, as the taking of this territory leaves it. No better plan 
could be devised than that which is proposed by the bill. It takes 
a strip oil' from the end of the town, and when you compare it, Mr. 
Chairman, with the plan of subdivision which was adopted when 
Belmont itself was incoipomted, you will see that lielmont ceilainly 
can have no reason for saying that we make an improper division of 
her territory so far as the method of division is concerned. 

[^llefenHng to tnaj) of Boston and vicinity,'] This plan, Mr. 
Cliaiiman, shows here West Cambridge as it was before Belmont 
was incorpomted, and the town that can take just about one third 
of another town and divide it in the way in which Watertown was 
divided, to meet the rapacious demands of our friei\ds on the other 
side, can have no objection to the method in which we propose to 
take a little piece of her territory, at least so far as the boundary 
lines are concerned. Belmont took from Watertown probably, as 
near as we can tell upon the map, about one third of the territory 
in a length-wise way and left Watertown Avith two thousand acres of 
taxable property, when Belmont herself had three thousand three 
hundred when she got through, and is actually a larger town to-day 
and will be, if this bill passes, by several hundred acres, than 
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Watertown is, and as large, with a fractional part of a hundred 
acres, as Arlington is. I speak, Mr. Chairman, of those matters to 
show you Avhut legislatui*ca have done for th.e convenience of towns, 
and to show you that there is nothing impi'acticable, nothing 
unusual, nothing hard upon Belmont in this division which wo ask 
you to make, and even if there were, that it does not lay in the 
mouth of Belmont to urge that objection before a committee of the 
legislature. 

Now we propose to take here about one seventh part of the ter- 
ritory of Belmont containing about one eighth of its taxable 
prnpei-ty. We take the i)Oorest part of the town, we leave tlieni 
i*elativcly richer than we iind them, and there is nothing can be 
urged against us here, on the gi'ound that we are attempting to take 
the best part of the town. We take also about a quarter, perhaps 
more, of the population of Belmont. I suppose Belmont now has 
about 2250 inhabitiuits, perhaps a little less. The inhabitants upon 
that district will nunil>er between 520 and 600, probably, the census 
will show. We have a census of the district itself, but we e4in 
only get at the inhabitants of Belmont by calculation, and I suppose 
the pride of its citizens will not let it sttuid much below 2250. 

Now we take a quarter of the population, one seventh of its ter- 
ritory and one eighth of its taxable property. So far, then, as that 
town is to be left, so far as those who are to remain are concerned, 
at least, there can be no objection to this plan on the ground that 
we take the richest part of the town. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Chainnan, in this whole temtory ui)on which live one qiuii-ter of the 
inhabitants of the town there is an assessed valuation of j^eraonal 
property of less than $35,000, and of that sum, $31,000 and a frac- 
tion is assessed to the owners of this slaughter-house, leaving out 
the pei*sonal pi*operty assessed to the proprietor of that establish- 
ment there is only $3,000 of taxable personal property assessed by 
the assessora of Belmont to the inhabitants that live on this teiritory 
that we ask to have annexed. We do not go for money. 

Mr. Wabren. — There is the real estate. How much is that 
assessed for? 
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Mr. Habimond. — And that is ns you would oxpeot to find it. 
These ligures will not suiprisc anybody acquainted wiili the terri- 
tory. You will see by a glance that tliat real estate which you saw 
is not the most valuable real estate in Belmont, and you will know 
that that village which you passed through althougli inhabited by in- 
telligent and honest men, without doubt, nion that wo doHiro io have 
with us and mix with us, is not inhabited by wealthy people — this 
part of it here which is in the Gushing street district. 

The taxable value of the real estate is $3G0,000. Now, Belmont 
in 1879 had an assessed valuation on real estate of $2,488,525, near 
enough to say $2,500,000, real estate, personal property $024,401, 
near enough to say $025,000, and of the $025,000 of the personal 
property in Belmont we take only $34,000, and of that $31,000 is 
connected with the slaughter-house. 

You will see at a glance, Mr. Chairman, from these figures that 
it is no part of the desire of Ouubridge to cripple lielmont in any 
way whatever. Neither by the division of this tenitory nor by the 
wealth of the territory or of the inhabitsmts living therein which we 
propose to take, do we do any injustice whatever to Belmont. We 
leave her a compact town territorially, socially and financially. 

So much, Mr. Chairman (and I regret that 1 am obliged to go 
over these matters so fully, but it seemed best to my associate and 
myself that I should go over them quite fully in the opening), for 
the change which we desire to make by this annexation. And now 
why do we desire to annex this territory? Well, to any man who 
has been familiar with the history of the transactions between Bel- 
mont and Cambridge, the question seems simple. I am addressing, 
Mr. Chairman, a committee of the Legislature of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, the only authority which can alter toAvn lines, the 
only power which can consider and act and make changes whenever 
justice requires it. I am also addressing a legislature Avhich rep- 
resents the conunouweallh and is bound, in so far as it can, to ciUTy 
out the policy which the commonwealth has adopted with reference 
to Fresh pond ; and what is that policy? In 1856, almost a quarter 
of a hundred years (24 years) age, an act was passed by Massachu- 
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setts, authorizing the CSambridge Water Works (then a private cor- 
poration, Avhose rights the city of Cambridge now holds as a mnni- 
cipiality by a subsequent act) , for the purpose of furnishing the in- 
habitants of Cambridge with a supply of soft water, to raise the 
waters of Fresh pond by steam power into a receiving reservoir, and 
conducting the same by pipes from thence through the city of Cam- 
bridge. It also authorized the corporation to construct dams over 
such poilions as wei-e necessary, in order to protect the waters of 
the pond, giving to the coiporation the right to take propertj^ by 
the right of eminent domain, from private individuals upon paying 
them for it as much as a jury should iissess, giving the right also to that 
corpomtion to charge for the use of that water, luid providing finally 
in section 10 that if any person **shall wantonly or maliciously divert 
the water from any pond, streams or water coui*ses which shall be 
used by the Cambridge Water Works, pursuant to the provisions of 
this act, or shall corrupt the same or render it impure, &c., he shall 
forfeit and pay to said Water Works tlu'ce times the amount of the 
damage which shall be assessed therefor by recovery by any proper 
action;" and t)ien the act pixmdcs for punishment, by fine, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding three months. 

That act was not the beginning of a tcmpomry policy to l)o 
soon abandoned, but lias l)cen fo]h)wed by subsequent acts. In 1805, 
chapter 253, the city of Cambridge, wliicli now appears before you, 
and asks you to protect tliis pond, was authorized to tiike the waters 
of the pond. AVe Avere authorized, by this act, to buy out the Cam- 
bridge Water Works. The fii*st section shows what the legislature 
meant. "The city of Cambridge, for the puipose of supplying tlie 
inhabitants thereof with fresh water, is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to purchase the francliises of the water works ; " and then the 
act proceeds in the ordinary methods of tlie water acts, which are 
familiar to all of us, giving the right of eminent domain to a certain 
extent for the puri)ose of the construction of pipes and conduits, 
although a limited right in that respect ; and providing further for 
the punishment by fine and imprisonment of any person who should 
maliciously cori*upt the waters of the pond. It is entitled *^An act 
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for siipplj'ing the city of Cambridge witii pure water." That act 
has been followed up by another act, the act of 1875, which some- 
what enlarged our powers, with regard to Spy pond and Little pond 
as well as to Fresh pond. Thus it appears that for a series of years 
and by a series of acts, the legislature has recognized the fact, 
established it in the first instance and has maintained it constantly 
ever since, that the waters of Fresh pond shall be protected so that 
they may be used for domestic puipose. If there is anywhere in 
the commonwealth a pond whose waters have been set apart for do- 
mestic use by a policy long maintained and i)crsistcntly pursued, 
Fresh pond is that pond. Now, what have we done in reliance upon 
these grants ? We Iiave erected a costly structure upon the border 
of the pond, we have put pipes through the city, we have created a 
debt which we were autliorized to create by the act which gave us 
the power to take the water. We have now upon us a debt of 
$1,200,000, as part of tlie debt incurred under this grant. Our 
debt IS larger than that, but we have a sinking fund, and subtract- 
ing the sinking fnnd there remains nearly $1,200,000 ; this will bo 
paid whether this bill passes or not. It will be paid whether Fresh 
pond is abandoned or not, because we are obliged to pay it. But 
that is the position in which the policy of the commonwealth has 
placed us financially. The commonwealth has also given us certain 
powers for the protection of this pond, but we have had trouble not- 
withstanding. We have had trouble in the Gushing street district 
about which I read to you ; that trouble is something we cannot 
help except by making a sewer ouraelves. We could not help the 
Cider Mill pond. If we owned that territory, we could do it to a 
considerable extent. But our trouble is with Richardson's pond, 
from which so much water flows, and that will be as bad as the 
other shortly. Gder Mill pond can be temporarily fixed, and we 
have asked the town of Belmont to do it. The outlet of Cider mill 
pond goes under Cushing street, which is a highway. 

It is in the power of the selectmen of Belmont, by stopping the 
culvert under Cushing street, to prevent the drainage of Cider Mill 
pond from going into Fresh pond. It is a simple remedy, but it 
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will stop that growing evil. It does not relieve iis from Riclinrd- 
son's pond, but it will relieve us from Cider Mill pond, and perhaps 
we can get along with Richardson's pond. To show the cftbils 
which we have made to induce the town of Belmont to take that lit- 
tle, simple remedy to prevent human excrement fi'om getting into 
our well, I will read you a copy of a letter which was sent to the 
selectmen of Belmont, by Mr. Montague, then Mayor of Cambridge : 

** City op Cambridgb, 

Mayor's Office, December 7, 1878. 
To the Selectmen of Bdmont: 

Gentlemen, — On behalf of the city of Cambridge, and as mayor 
thereof, I desire to call your attention to the fsict that under that 
part of Cushing street in your town which runs by land late of 
Jacob Hittinger, thei*e exists a culvert through which at times there 
runs water which is much contaminated by sewage, dniinago and 
other refuse and polluting matter from the buildings and yards in 
that vicinity, which water thus contaminated, flows into Fresh pond 
which is used as a source of water supply by the inhabitsmts of this 
city. 

I respectfully request that you cause said culveit to be stopped 
up at once, so that the sewage, dminage and other contaminating 
matter shall not floAV through the culvcit into Fresh pond, to the 
danger of those who use its water. 

I am very respectfully, 

Samuel Ti. Montaoiie, 

Mayor of Cambridge.^ 

The letter was handed to Josiuh A. Kendall, the (3li«*iinnan of the 
Selectmen of Belmont, by the city messcuiger of Canil)ri(lge on the 
seventh day of December, 1878, the very day it was dated. It is a 
solemn, respectful and proper communication addressed by the head 
officer of one municipality to the executive board of another nmni- 
cipality, requesting them to take such simple means as lay in their 
power to prevent the flownge of polluting siibtftuiu-t's into the well- 
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water of the city. Nothing has boon done, no answer even, so far 
as I am aware, has been received. So far as comity is concerned, 
we have done everything in the Cashing street district that Ave could 
do, but we have been mot with tlie refusal on the part of the town 
to comply with a 8im[)lc rccpiest which could have been granted in 
twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Wariusn. — Brother Hammond, permit mo to inteiTupt you 
hero, bcrauHO I know you want to state your e^ise without being mis- 
undci*sfood. Was not this a water-way in which private individuals 
had rights which — 

Mr. Hammond. — Tliero are no rights uiulor that street. Tliere is 
no tifinhh) about that. 

Mr. Warren. — It occurs to me from Avliat you say — 
Mr. Hammond. — I think it likely it would occur to you. There 
may be some other matters that will occur to you. 

Mr. Warren. — I think it will occur to any lawyer. I only 
want to know the facts. If this is a water-course in which the 
owners of rcjal estate above liavo rights, you might as well request 
mo to stop that up as to request the selectmen of Belmont to stop 
that up. 

Mr. Ha^imond. — I don't propose to answer that now, Mr. War- 
ren. You liave the right to close on me, and brother Muzzey will 
take care of any difficulty in respect to that. And, I am informed, 
althotigh I don't state it as a fact, that that watcr-coui'so was once 
stopped up l)y the town of Behnont several years before this. That 
right of privnie drainage througli that street hsis been held up, and I 
say it deliberately, by persons interested in polluting the water of 
Fresh pond or not interested in keeping it pure, for the purpose of 
excusing an act which on the actual facts is entirely inexcusable, and 
not as a real reason for the action of the selectmen of Belmont. 

Now, with regard to this slaughter house, I know these details 
are troublesome, Mr. Chairman, but we are left to come to you, it 
is the only recource we can have here, and I desire to state them 
with as much fairaess as I am — the details with regard to this 
slaughter house. In the first place, I thhik it is a proposition that 
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would strike oveiy man as right, that no slaughter house should bo 
erected so near to the water supply of a municipality as even if negli- 
gently conducted it would pollute its waters. Now, slaughter 
houses are things which it is necessary for us to have. We arc all 
animals, and man, like the blue-fishy eats what ho can kill, — it is a 
necessity of our nature. But for more than two centuries this busi- 
ness has been considered as a business to bo placed under the super- 
vision of proper health authorities, and no man for moi*o than two 
centuries in this state has had the power, entirely irraspective of 
public authority, to locate a slaughter house where he chooses. I can 
put my blacksmith shop where I choose to. If I come to erect a 
slaughter house, the law says I must get the permission of some pub- 
lic authority. 

In the summer of 1878 the water board of Cambridge was astound- 
ed by a report that it was proposed to erect a slaughter house^ou 
that territory. In the first place, the state board of healtli have 
laid it down, and all public authorities have laid it down, 
that a slaughter house should exist only where there are 
proper means of drainage to deep tidal cuiTonts, and tliero is no 
such thing there unless Alewife brook is a deep tidal current. We 
didn't think it would pay as a business investment, and we gave no 
credence to the report. Finally we began to see engineers about 
there surveying ; things looked as if it meant business. In the latter 
part of August we ascertained that they wei'e actually commencing 
the structure. We sent for them to come to see us and talk it over 
with us, and they came. They developed their plan, and it was 
plain from this plan that they had no definite idea as to what they 
should do — as to what it was necessary to do, to dispose of the refuse 
of the slaughter house. Wo ascertained that they Imd made no ap- 
plication to the Behnoiit people for permission to erect the structure. 
The law required that they should not commence the construction 
of a building until they first got the permision of the selectmen in 
the town in which they desired to erect it. We brought a bill in 
equity against the Niles Brothers to restrain them from erecting a 
slaughter house, on the ground that they had not that permission. 
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Our brothers Warren and Ware tippcarcd for the Nilos Brothers. 
Then they ascertained that they hadn't been to them soon enough, 
and it would have been well to have gone to thcni in the first place 
and found what their rights were about it, and they advised them, 
good lawyers as thoj' arc, that they must get the [icrmission of the 
selectmen of Uehnont. We knew that, and we asked the selectmen 
of Belmont to give us a hearing on thait matter, as we desired to re- 
monstrate. Orders were i)asscd by the city council of Cambridge 
authorizing the city solicitor and the pubb'c authorities of the city to 
appear before the selectmen of Belihont and object to the erection 
of that slaughter house on the ground that it would contaminate, or 
would be likely to contaminate, bur water supply. We appeai^ed 
before the selectmen, three grave men invested with the right to de- 
cide whether the purity of Fresh pond should be threatened by the 
existence of any such establishment in that place. AVe thought we 
would go there with a gentleman who could place the matter before 
those selectmen in the proper light, and wo cmplo.yed Judge Hoar 
for that purpose, a good lawyer, a man whose opinions aVe every- 
where res[)ected, and whose knowledge of hiw is surpassed by no 
living lawyer in Massachusetts. We remonstrated ; we showed by 
reports that there was danger of contaminating the pond ; we 
spoke to them in the most earnest language of the fact that the 
water supply of a city should be beyond suspicion ; we also stated 
that it was no proper place for a slaughter house, and we asked 
them in the most respectful and eaiiiest tone to refuse to grant that 
permission. The permission was granted, granted before the car- 
riage wheels that conveyed the lawyei*s from that it)om had got 
beyond the hearing of the place where that hearing was. 

Mr. Waiuien. — That is a mistake, sir. 

Mr. Hammond. — Well, it was dated the next day. I don't know 
when they decided upon it, but it must have been within a very few 
hours after the hearing. My impression is that I am right about it, 
that they decided the matter that night. In fact I feel very sure 
they did. 

Mr. Waruen. — I did not mean to say they did not decide it, but 
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I mean to say they had not decided it before the caniage wheels 
which took the lawyera away from that room had got beyond hear- 
ing. 

Mr. Habibioni). — The chainnan intimated to me that his mind was 
made up when he handed mo some of my papers. Well, they 
granted the permission. 

Mr. Wawien. — AVith regard to that it was decided without any 
gi*eat hesitation, so far as tliat goes, l)ut they did consider it. 

Mr. IIabibioni). — Now, I ask any man if he believes that that 
permission would iiave been gmnted had Helmont relied upon Fresh 
pond for pure water. I do not charge the selectmen with any im- 
proper action in reference to tiiis matter. Tliey are pu1)lic oiflcers, 
and I speak of them with respect, and I say, as I have said l)cfore, 
once or twice on other occasions, that I presume in granting tliat 
permission they acted under tlicir convictions of what they supposed 
' was right, and I do not doubt that tlicy reflected the views of tiie town. 
In fact, by the cHbrLs of my lirotlieni up<m the other side a petition 
was prepared and extensively signed by the inhabiUmts of tiie town in 
favor of gitmting tiie permission, and I tliink that in granting the 
permission the selectmen reflc(;tcd tlie opinion of their t<own about 
it; but it only shows — and that is what 1 am coming to, Mr. Chair- 
man — that if the selectmen will grant a petition for one slaughter 
house they will grant it for more. It only shows, that the territory, 
the purity of which is so vitally essential to the well-being of the 
citizens of Cambridge, is under the jurisdiction of a municipality 
which will gmnt that territory for any such purpose. 

You may examine the authorities upon water sup[)ly, and you will 
find that they all say that no slaughter house should be (ilaced in a 
position where there is any possibility of the pollution of the waters 
of a nmnicipality. And you nuist bear in mind here, iMr. Chair- 
man, that we are here dealing with the heidth of human beings. I 
have not any doubt that in granting that permission Belmont was 
actuated by what she conceived to be a selfish motive, namely, get- 
ting into the town taxable property. Shall the water supply of a 
city be placed in the hands of such a board as that, or such a town 
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M8 that? Why, as I took up the paper this morning, I saw that the 
Chief Justice of Rhode Ishuul hsid handed his resignation to the 
governor because it appeared to be the only way in which the suits 
concerning the Sprague property coukl be heard before a man who 
was not interested in it. And by all the principles of jurisprndenco 
the decision of any case which concerns <lccply the life, liberty and 
property of anybody should never be left to a municipality inter- 
ested in it, as Belmont is interested in this matter. It is contrary 
to all the principles of jurisprudence and of right. 

Now, we shall show further, Mr. Chairman, that Belmont is not 
in a condition properly to take care of the territory. If Belmont 
had the best of wishes she cannot sewer the territory, she has no- 
where to go. She has not adopted any system of sewerage in her 
town, and the only proi)er way to secure the sewerage of this terri- 
tory is to place the matter in the hands of the municipality that is 
interested in its protection. In my judgment, if Fresh pond should 
be abandoned as a means of water supply, notwithstanding the 
beauty of the pond, the inhabitants of Belmont, with a spirit akin to 
that with which the Vandals and Goths desecrated Rome, would 
seize on the pond at once and pollute its waters to the last extrem- 
ity. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have given you a brief outline of the de- 
Rcri[)tion of the property, and of the reasons why we desire to have 
Belmont annexed ; and now why shouldn't we have it? Why 
shouldn't the prayer be gmuted? If there is any characteristic of 
the inhabitants of Massachusetts which has enabled them to live 
comfortably on this barren soil, it is economy. Every business 
man knows that the difference between a losing and a paying busi- 
ness is frequently a systematic economy. Our towns upon Capo 
Cod, our towns in the western part of the state, are inhabited by 
people living comfortably, living almost with luxury, by means of 
their habits of economy ; and, addressing a legislature of Massachu- 
setts, I say that the state there possesses property which it is in the 
power and which it is the desire of the city of Cambridge to pre- 
serve, and no other municipality has either the power or the 
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desire. That pond is capable of supplying to our city one and 
three quai-tei*s millions gallons of water daily, probably for yeara. 
Everybody familiar with its histoiy knows that for generations 
large quantities of valuable ice have been taken from its sur- 
face. In a pecuniary point of view there is property there in the 
shape of pui^e water and pure ice which the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts should desire to increase and to protect. By so do- 
ing the common wealth of the state is increased. Regardless here 
of all desires of municipalities, of either Cambridge or Belmont, 
this matter has higher grounds even in a pecuniary point of view. 
It reaches the pocket of the commonwealth, because whatever in- 
creases the property in the state is good legislation. Why do you 
set apail the great ponds for the rearing of fish ? Anybody familiar 
with the history of the policy of this state in the matter of protect- 
ing and rearing fish, well knows that it has been the policy of the 
commonwealth for years now to set apart ponds for the cultivation of 
fish, because everybody knows that the more that delicious and 
nutritious food is cultivated, the gi*eater is the wealth of the state. 
And on the same ground wo ask you, if you desire to protect pro- 
perty, to place it under the control of the municipality which has 
the power to protect it — will have if you pass this bill — and has 
every interest which a municipality ctui have to protect it. The 
state owns it. Belmont owns no pai-t of Fresh pond. Entirely 
irrespective of your power to change town lines over property you 
don't own, you have here the right to say what municipality shall 
take under its protection property which you absolutely do own in 
fee and which you think should be protected and preserved. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have taken more time than I supposed I 
should in opening this matter, but T thought it was well that you 
should have iis clear a conception of it as I could give you ; and I 
can simply say in closing, that we ask this right in the name of 
economy, and we also ask it in the still higher name of health, the 
best of all earthly blessings, and without which no other thing is a 
blessing. Those people in that neighborhood are to-day suffering 
from the negligence of Iho town of which thoy comprise a i)art. 
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T\u*y limy not realize it, hiit it is ho. In tlioir name, speaking so 
far as I can speak for the Iiealth of any village in the Commonwealth 
of Mas.sachnsett^, wo ask that this hill may he reimrted and passed. 
There are 50,000 people interested in the protection of this pond. 
It supplies the daily want.s of the hirgest city outside of Boston, ex- 
cept Worcester and Lowell, 50,000 inhabitants in round numhers. 
We never can tell when that pond is polluted. The first evidences 
we shall have of it will not bo by chemical analyses, Mr. Chairman. 
The first record of trouble in that pond, Jis I have had occasion once 
to remark elsewhere, will be upon the tombstones in the graveyard. 
There is no such thing as the cure of a polluted [)ond. Prevention 
is the only rennMly. And when you consider the rights of the peo- 
ple on this higher ground of health, you Avill Hixy, you must say, 
that there is no reason why our prayer should not bo granted. 

Mr. Hammond. — Mr. Chairman, I desire to put in, in the first 
place, the statutes to which I have referred. I will not read them. 
Laws of 185(5, chapter ; statute of 18(55, chapter 153; stiitute of 
1875, chapttu' 105. There are various other st^itutes, Mr. Chairman, 
authorizing us to issue bonds, which I suppose it will not be neces- 
sary to refer to. As a part of the evidence in this case, I desire to 
olTer the report of the special committee on the water supply of 
Cambridge, Avhich was made in December, 1879. I hold a copy in 
my hand, and at the next day of the hearing I will have each member 
of the con)mitteo supplied with a co[)y of this report. 

Testimony of Du. Edwaud S. Wood. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) Doctor, your name is Edward S. Wood? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state what your profession is? 
A, I am professor of chemistry at the Harvard Medical College. 
Q, And how long have you been such ? 

A. I have been connected with the college, as professor and as- 
sistiuit professor, since 1871. 

Q. Do yon reside in Cambridge ? 
A, I do. 
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Q. And you are a lecturer at Ilarvaixl College ? 

A. I am at the Medical College in ]k)ston. 

Q. On what subject do you lecture? 

A. On the subject exclusively of medical chemistry. That in- 
cludes hygienic chemistry, urinary chemistry, pathological chem- 
istry. 

Q. Were you appointed a member of the commission to look 
into the matter of the Boston water supply ? 

A. I was. 

Q. AVhen was that? 

A. I have forgotten, sir. I think it wjis about 1873 or 1874. 

Q. AVho were your associates upon the conuuittcc ? 

A. Professor Henry P. Bowditch and Dr. Charles W. Swan, the 
medical connnissi<m. 

Q, And who was the chairman? 

A. I don't know that we had an)'. 

Q, In timt investigation, will you stale how extensively you went 
into the question of the water supply of towns? 

A. Very extensively in connection with the water supply of the 
city of Boston, and examined several ^sources of water supply which 
were thought of at that time, especiall}'^ the Sudbiny river, the 
Charles river, the Shawshcen and the Mystic water su[)ply. 

Q, Have 3'ou iiersonallj', yourself, made fre(|ucnt examinations of 
drinking-waters? 

A. I have, a great many. 

Q. Were you employed by the city of Cambridge to investigate 
the purity of its water su[)ply in liSTD? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state, Doc^tor, (piite gnnerally, to the connnitte<^ what 
steps you took to inform yourself about the supply ; how you 4'ol- 
lected your infonnalion? 

A. Tn the tirst [ilaee, by personal investigation of all of the sur- 
roundings and of all the i^ourees of the water supply of Fre.sli pond. 

Q, What sources? 

A. The sources of all brooks tlowing into it — I mean the surround- 
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ing territory. It Avas always said Fresh ponci was siipplicd by 
sprinjrs, whirli, of course, means the drainage from the snrronnding 
high bind and from the snrronnding snrfaeo of it. That was ex- 
amined very carefnily, and also Wellington brook and what Avas 
e;dhMl Frost brook, are also sonrees. Th(», snnill ponds which yon 
liave sjMiken of, called Cider Mill pond and Hichardson spond, those 
were also sonrces of Fresh pond water at certain seasons. 

Q. Did yon examine them all personally? 

A. I examined them all perscniallj' a great nuuu'' times, and also 
made collections of the Avater fnnn those sonrces personally, and 
made a chemical examination of the water. 

Q. Did j'on also o))servc the borhigs Avhich the city engineer of 
Cambridge had made ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did yon inspect them personally? 

A. I did. That is, 1 don't know that I did every one of them, 
bnt I did many of them. 

Q. State Avhat j'on tind objectionable abont Cider Mill jiond. 

A. The entire snrronndings were objectionable Jis receiving a large 
amonnt of snrface drainage, Avhicli contained very deleterjons matter 
in shape of washings and dniinage from the ncMghboring honses, pig- 
stys and 8ta))les. The water was always filthy in its appearance, 
and the chemical examination showed it to be remarkably foni, 
almost as fonl as sewer water. 

Q. So that yonr chemical examination contirmed the dednctions 
which you would have drawn otherwise from its surroundings? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. You say it was almost as bad as sewer water? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, Doctor, you raa<lc chemical examinations of the Avater 
ofCider Mill pond? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And finmd it very foul? 

A. Yes, sir ; ahvays. 

Q. Is it safe for such water as that to go into Fresh pond ? 
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A. I Bliould think not. 

Q. Why not? 

A. Animal mutter, especially nnimnl excrement itious matter, is 
alwiiys unsafe to go into a source of water supply. 

Q. Why? Will you explain to the committee why? AVhat is the 
best authority on the matter ; what is the danger? 

A. The danger is in producing sickness, or tendency to sickness, 
in pei'sons who drink a contaminated water supply, and it is a well- 
recognized fact )>y all healtli authorities, tliat a water supply should 
be contaminable by drainage. 

Q. What description of diseases is it well established by tho 
authorities may 1k) connnunicated by drinking such water? 

A. So called filth diseases, which include typhoid fever and intes- 
tinal troubles. 

Mr. AVauuen. — If it will relievo my friends on the other side 
and the conunittee I may say at tho outset, what I sliould always 
say in a case of this kind, that there is no question that tho weight 
of authority is very strong and decided in favor ofthe conclusion that 
impurities of certain kinds such as Dr. AVood has siKikon alK)ut, 
such as he speaks about in his report, after they once get into waler 
which is used for the purposes of drinking are liable to produce dis- 
eases. That is not the question which we are here to contest at all. 
That is one thing. The question of how the remedy should bo 
applied is an entirely dinercnt one, so that you may go right on with 
an^'thing you want to prove in this case. 

Mr. Habimond. — Then we may assume that matter which existed 
in Cider Mill pond ought not to go into Fresh jkhkI? 

Mr. Wauukn. — I don't say what the matter is in Cider Mill pond, 
that is anollu^r ({ucstiou, but T say the general propositions, as allect- 
ing the puhlic health, that drinking water ought to be kept free 
from impurity 1 ccnicede, and no time need be wasted (»u it. As to what 
there is in Cider Mill ]>ond, as to whether it is vegetable, as to 
whether it is animal, or what it is, I don't know. That 1 don't mean 
to concede at ail, 1 merely concede the gi^icral [)ro[)osition that 
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you ought to have pure water lor your people to drink. I don't 
doubt timt, 

Mr, Hammond. — That is a very generous proposition to concede, 
lirotlicr Warren. 

(^. Now, Doctor, one farther point in this connection. Is it not 
well established by the authorities that water may bo so contami- 
nated as to communicate these diseases and yet not to be objection- 
able so far as chemical analyses arc concerned? 

jl. Yes, sir. 

Q, That is, a chemical analysis is not a sure test to ascertain 
when water is contaminated? 

A. No sir. 

Q. Whenever chemical analysis shows that it is contaminated, but 
there may be a dangerous contamination which chemical analysis 
will not show? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Isn't that a well established proposition on this subject? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it not true, Doctor, that what you call fever germs may bo 
cnnmumi(*ated in this way ? 

A. It is so considered. 

Q. Are there any instances on record of deep and serious sick- 
ness that have been traced to such diflicultics? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, And our state board of health refer to many of them, do 
they not, in their reports? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, Doctor, isn't it true also that water once polluted in 
this way cannot be rendered safe by filtration? 

A. Yes, sir; that is considered so. 

Q. So far as matters in solution are concerned, filtration doesn't 
dean the water much ? 

A. Not entirely. It removes a portion of matters in solution 
as well as those which are in suspense. 

Q. Then if the water of this pond, containing th(»8e germs, 
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should 1)0 filtered it would not bo snfo to let the water into Fi-eah 
pond, would it? 

^1. No, sir. 

Q. Wlnit is the wny in whicli they say these genus raaj'^ be 
destmyiwl, about Ibc only way they know of? 

A, High tempemture. 

Q. JJoil the water? 

A, Boiling. 

Q. Cook them, T suppose? 

A. Yes, sir; that is the sure way. 

Q. Have you examined the borings made in the district where 
Cider Mill i>ond is? 

A. I don't exactly understand you. 

Q. Do you know the nature of the soil about Cider Mill pond, 
and between there and Fresh pond ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q» What is its nature? 

A, It is gravel. 

Q. State whether water circulates freely under it or not? 

A. It api)ears to, and the borings near the edge of Fresh pond 
the water stands in them much higher than the level of the pcnid. 

Q. The water stands above the level of Fresh pond in thoso 
borings; what would that iiulicate? 

A, It indicates a pressure from behind. It would indicate that 
the level of the sub-soil water is higher than that of Fresh pond, and 
that there must be a constant pressure towards Fresh i>ond. 

Q. And the tendency of it is towards the pond? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, So, if that soil should bo |)olluted, after a while you would 
expect that the p4)llution would reach the pond? 

A. You would get it in the sub-soil waters. 

(J, And that is in accordance with the general theories in regard 
to these ponds, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(J. Have you any doubt, Doctor, from the study which you have 
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umile of it, that the water in this Cusliiiifr-ptrcet distrid, the wil)- 
8<iil wal«»r, (ho (omUMirv of it is towards Fresh pond? 

^I. No, sir: F haven't any donbt of it. 

Q. And if that water hecomcs contaminated l)y (hc^sc disease 
germs, that it wonkl he dangerona to h»t it Ihrongh into Fresh jwnd 
under these eiremn^«tan('<^s, the snh-soil waler? 

A. Yes, sir ; 1 haven't any donbt ahont that. It wonid affect the 
8uh-8oil water in the same way tliat it does tlie snh-soil water in wells. 

Q. It is eonnnon, isn't it, Doctor, to find a well contaminated by 
a source of contamination quite a distance from the well? 

yl. Yi»s, sir; evc^n afler ex(ensiv<» fdtralion through the soil. 

(J. Now, is the water of liichardson's pond such water Jis should 
go into Fresh pond ? 

A. No, sir. There is a vcrj' largo flow of water in Jlichardson's 
j>ond, and it contains a large amount of organic matter, surface 
drainage from the streets and farms. 

Q. It is in the neighborhood of a district that is pretty highly 
manured, isn't it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 1 will ask you generally then, Doctor, whether you consider 
that it is safe to rely upon Fresh pond unhvss some means are taken 
to carry the waters from Cider Mill pond and Uichardson's pond 
away from Fresh pond? 

A. 1 don't think it is safe to allow it in Fresh pond witlnrnt the 
removal of those sourc(»s of impiu'lty for any great length of time. 

Q. Did you examine Alcwife brook? 

A. 1 did. 

Q. AVhat did jou find contaminating Alcwife brook? 

A. I found four sewers ; they are the chief sources of contami- 
nation. 

Q. What are they ? 

A, One was a dniin-pipe. One was the Concord-avenue sewer, 
one the North-avenue sewer, and the Spruce-street sewer, and the 
drain-pijie leading from Niles Brothers' slaughter-house. 
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Q. Ill this ropoil you say that **thc brook at this point is excciod- 
ingly vilo and ofVcnsivo"? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. ** And contaminates the sub-soil for some distance, so that the 
water from a well sunk about fifteen feet from the brook smelled 
distinctly of the carbolized sewage "? 

-4.. Yes, sir. 

Q. AvQ you stating from your personal experiments, which you 
made ? 

A. I am. 

Q. You went upon the ground and you notic(;d that smell of car- 
bolic acid, did you, in a well sunk fifteen feet from the brook? 

A. Yes, sir; in the water taken from the well. I noticed it, not 
only at the time, but after the water was taken to my laboratory. 

Q. AVhat does that indic^ate to your mind about the flow of water 
there ? 

A. It showed that the sub-soil water was slightly contiuninated 
fifteen feet from Alewife brook by this sewage which contaminated 
the water of the brook. 

Q, "The air also for a considcmble distance from tUis point is 
very oflensive, and the filth often flows in both directions, backing 
up at times tis far as Concord avenue :" are you speaking there of 
your pei*sonal knowledge ? 

A. Yes, sir. I not only saw a very large amount of filth float- 
ing upon the surface of the brook such as was seen at the point 
where the drain-pipe goes into the brook, butjcould also distinguish 
distinctly the smell of carbolic acid, which was only added to the 
water of the brook through that drain-pipe. 

Q. Have you examined the borings made, looked at them so as 
to satisfy yoursc^lf about the nature of the soil here on the north- 
easterly side of the pond ? 

A' I don't think I have examined the nature of the s<»il there. I 
have examined the water in a number of those wells and noticed the 
level. 
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Q. Suppo8c thiit. is sandy soil there, is there any doubt in your 
mind which wav the flow of the suh-soil water is there? 

^l. Xo, sir; and the wells which were hored on the e<lge of the 
pond showed that pressure from the meadows toward the pond. 

Q. Thnt is, you And jis you go towards the pond the level of the 
sul>-soil waters to come nearer an<l nearer to the level of the 
j>ond ? 

A. Yes, sir; hut being above the level of the pond. 

Q. So that the sub-soil waters flow towards the i)ond? 

A. Yes, sir ; I mean the wells on the edge of the pond. 

Q. Shouhl any such matter as yon saw there coming from that 
slaught<^r-house pijie go into Fresh pond? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Ts it safe to have it reach Fresh pond ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then to pmtect the pond from those impurities, there should 
be either a cessation of the flow of those things into the river bj" 
some manner of sewemge, shouldn't there? 

A. They should be removed from the oi)en brook. 

Q. How they should be removed you leave that to the engineers, 
I suppose ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These Ud>les of analyses in this book, so far Jis they purport 
to have be^m miule by you, were made by you Dcict^or, perscmally? 

A, Yes, sir; or under my supervision. 

Q. These exmclusions which you have stated in j'our report, 
among them I find this: — "That there are certain sources of con- 
taniinatiou, which are liable to pollute the water of Fresh pond to 
an extent dangerous to the health of the community, and which 
.must be removed in order to presence the purity of Fresh pond 
water." Are those the sources to which you have alluded in vour 
tost.imouy ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. "That the principal sources of pollution of Fresh pond itself 
can be diverted. The sew:age <lischarging into the pond at Gushing 
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street, and tliat into Alowife Brook and Black's Nook, can be con- 
ducted away from the pond by means of sewers." That, I supixise 
IS your idea now ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, "That in order to still further presei've the purity of Fi'csh 
pond, the city authorities should exercise constant supervision over 
Fresh Pond Hotel and its adjoining grounds, and the Fiesh [)ond 
meadows, and prevent upon this territory, the cauiying on of any 
business, or the erection of any buildings, the refuse from which 
would tend to injure in any way a source of water supplj'." That, 
I suppose, is your idea now. Doctor? 
. A. Yes, sir. , 

Q. Do you believe from what you know of that territory about 
there on the northerly or easterly sides of the pond that it is a 
pi*oper place to put slaughter-houses ? 

A. No, sir ; it is not a pi*oper place to carry on any such busi- 
ness unless the sewage can be taken away to a distance. 

Q. "That if the above-mentioned sources of pollution of Fresh 
pond be removed, the purity of its water may be suiKcieutly pi*c- 
seiTed, so as to render it suitable to be used as a source of water 
supply for an indetinite period, and also as a storage rcscu'voir, if 
necessary, for any other additional supply." That is your view. 
Doctor ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I will ask you, Doctor, whether you were re<|uest(Hl by iho 
Committee who appointed you to investiii;a1e this mall^^r (horouglilj 
and to your own satisfatlion? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whether you had all iJie uiouns at yc»ur disposal that you 
desire to make a thorough invt^sligation? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And whether the conclusions to which you came were such its 
you now believe in. 

A. Yes, sir; 1 havi» seen no reason to chan<re ni}' mlml. 
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y. (By Mr. Waijkkn.) Your piirjjosc, I suppose, doctor, and 
that of \'our coiiiiuittoe was to remove all ]>o8sil>le liability to danger 
to the waters of Fresh pond ? 

^1. Yes, sir; the water supply of Canihridgo. 

Q. And with that view yon sought out all |>ossihle ehanees of 
eontamination, and suggested that they should all he renie<lied in 
some form or other? 

..I. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the same time I helieve yoii did not {iscertain that up to 
the present time there had been an^^ appreciable pollution of the 
watei"s of Fresh pond from any of tlu^se sources. 

^i. No, sir. 

(^. It is apprehension, then, thus far, and provision for the future 
Hither than anvthin<; whicli now exists? 

^1. There wa.s this shown, and that is, that the water in Fn»sh 
jiond, as drawn from the pipes, wjw in very <5XC(»llcnt condition last 
snnnner, and my conclusion was, that it was due to the fact that 
these sources of contamination were not in action, had not been in 
action for many months. That includes two Avhich have not been 
mentioned by Mr. Ilannnond ; namely, the Wellington brook and 
Little pond. 

Q. Now, Wellington brook and Little [)ond are connected with 
Fresh pond, are they not? 

A. They are not now, sir, I think. 

Q. They have been connected with Fresh pond. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The city authorities, I believe, voted to shut them olf. 

A. Yes, sir; I advised shutting them off. 

Q. What wjis the trouble with the water in WelUngton brook and 
the water in Little pond? What did it qontain that was objection- 
able ? 

A. It contained too hirge an amount, altogether, of organic mat- 
ter, as shown by the analyses, and a personal examination by any 
sanitarian would show that the gathering ground for the water of 
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Wellington brook and Little jiond whs not suitable for a source of 
water supply. 

Q. You use the tc^nu "organic matter,'* and I observe that your 
analyses use that phnise all the time. What does that include? 

A. Orgjmic mattei^ of course, may be either animal or vegetable* 

Q, It includes animal or vegetable matter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now the products of the organic matter which you state 
chemically in two fonns, if 1 recollect right? 

^1. Ammonia and albuminoid ammonia? 

Q. Yes. You also state them, do you not, as soluble and inso- 
luble. 

A. No, sir; organic and volatile. The volatile matter in Fresh 
pond is very largely inorganic, and all the water in that neighbor- 
hood. 

Q, Of course we cannot s]>i!nd time to cross-examine on all these 
analyses, the results of (hem. I want you U) give us the principle 
on which we can examine them. For instance, I will take your water 
analyses of Fresh pond : you give, atler .stating when the examina- 
tion was made and what the analyst was and where the water was 
taken from, a colunui, "free anunonia," "albuminoid annnonia.' 
Those are organic substances, are they ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Then you go on with "residue" under two liemls? 

A. Yes, sir ; chlorine and hardness. 

Q, Inorganic and organic and volatile? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Now what 1 want to stati*. is, in which of those colunms, or if 
in all of them, how shall we unite them, shall we look to lind what 
you regard as the impurity of the water. AVhere can wv, tind that 
result ? 

y|. Well, an impurity of a water as shown by that analysis; if a 
water contains an excessive amount over and above (he natund 
water of that district, of free annnonia and chlorine, i( is considered 
largely due to animal sid)stances. If it i;on(ains largely an exitess 
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of tho HllHiiniiioid niiiin(iiii:i ovc»r Jind nlnivr llio n;itiini1 wmUm's of 
tli:if Icnilory, it is considcrcMl 1o ho Hlinn.st cxchisivcly vegrtiihlc. 
TIk» residues simply show (olid soHil mnlter, mid in the cjisc of those 
Uriel's these arc of very WWU) iiiipoil^uiee. 

Q. Whf^n yon sjiy 'Mhi)se wnlei"s" do yon mean tlie waters of 
Fresh pond or all the waters (hat were analysed? 

A. I mimn the wa(ei's of Fresh p<md <mly. That does not hold 
with tlie watei*s of Frost hrook or Arlington Heights. 

Q. That contains more solid water. 

^1. No, less. That statement is niade in another portion of the 
report. Tha(. is, (lie means of (h'uwing eon(*Jnsions from the analy- 
ses. 

Q. Jn your report? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Take all th<»se dilVerent ponds and wa(er snp])lies of which yon 
nijule analyses, will you tell me as a result of the whole which is the 
purest of all the water? 

A, Of (lios(^ (hat I examined? 

Q, Of those mendcmed in this book ; of those which you exam- 
ined or which Professor Nichols examined, any(hing which you have 
got (he analyses of hen's. 

A. The purest water was the water examined on the top of Arling- ' 
(on Heights at Frost hrook. 

Q, Tluiii the n(^xt to that ? 

A, I don*t have them all in mind, sir, hut I think those other 
head waters hetore they flow through the cultivated land, and then 
the water from (he pond i(self as taken from the faucets. 

Q, That is the next? 

A. Yes, sir ; after the head wat<'rs. 

<^. TlH»n i( is very evident tha( to add Little pond or Wellington 
hrook or water from Spy pond or (ixmi Alewife hrook to the water 
of Fresh pond would no( imiu'ove it, it would he an injury? 

^1. Tha( is my opinion, at certain seasons of the year especially. 

(^. And the city of C'aild)ri<lge nmst rely for its water supply 
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upon the Alitor which is in Fro^h pond and hy kooping it ii8 ])nre as 
it is now? 

A. Yea, nir. 

Q. They can nmkc no additions to any of tlicse sources of tiuMr 
supply in their vicinity ? 

A, I tliink not. 

Q. There is still a considendde Mow of water thiinigh the conduit 
which is supposed to come from leakage. It wouldn't be wise to 
take that, would it? 

A, I don't think that woidd do any harm beciuise it is one of the 
regular sources of Frcjsli |M)n<l water. 

Q, You have anticipated me a little. Speaking of the sources of 
the supply of Fresh pond water, you assume that this whole basin 
of land, lowland, contains Water similar to the water of Fresh pond? 

A. Very similar. 

Q. And if it were not for the interventiim of the soil and s^uul it 
would bo one sheet of wat(}r and mud or ti*eated as one; pond ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I undei*8tood you to saiy that the wator levels in the wells at 
the edge of the |K>nd, near the [lond, indicated a tendency of pres- 
sure to the pond ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far back from the pond were those wc^ils which indii'^il^ul 
that tendency ? 

A. That I don't remember. I only remember the four wells 
towards the edge of the pond. One was at Black's Nook and one 
was near one of the ice houses. 

Q, How was it on the Gushing street district side ? 

A, Those stood at a still greater height above the pond. 

Q. Have they sunk any wells all around the pond or only on 
those two sides, or the Alewife Brook district, 1 will call it, and tlu; 
Gushing street district? Have they sunk wells anywhere else on 
the noilherly or southerly side, do you know? 

A. I don't know. 1 haven't seen an^. 

Q. Did they sink any wells in the city of Cambridge on the edge 
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of that pail of the pond which is inchido.d in tho city of Cambridge ? 
^i. I didn't see any. Mr. IJarbour can answer that, I suppose. 

Q. Therc is, I believe, a considcnible vilhige in Cambridge 
which, I believe, has been called Dublin^ is there not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Plow near is that to Fresh pond ? 

A. I thhik that part of Cambridge is one of the poitions drained 
by the Spruce street sewer. 

Q. So far ns it is drained at all, it is drained into Alewife brook, 
isn't it ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. flow many houses arc there in that district? 

A. I don't know. 

Q. It is a populous district, is it not? 

A» Yes, sir. 

Q, And whether or not a large |>ortion of it is occupied by houses 
which have vaults and privies and pig-styes in the gi'ound ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

y. And in that respect it is similar to the Cushing street district, 
and much moi-e extensive? 

A, Yes, sir ; but not so near. 

Q. But whether or not the natural drainage of thnt territory, 
wouldn't be into the mai*sh which suiTounds Fresh jiond? 

A. 1 think it would, sir; 1 am not(|uite positive aliout it though. 

Q. And whatever remedy is to be adopted in the case of the 
Cushing street districit would be a proper one for that district, 
wouldn't it? 

A, The drainage of Alewife brook would take that. 

Q. (By Mr. Waur.) It is this section here I would like to call 
your attention to. There *m\\ a number of houses there near the 
pond ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you examine the condition of those houses ? 

A. I looked at a number of them. 

Q. Where do those houses drain into? 
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A, They dmin into the soil. 

Q. How netir the pond should you sny those houses aro ? 

A. I couldn't give you the distAUoe ; they ixve not a long distance 
fwrn the pond. Alongside ^f the milniad tnu^k, 3'^ou refer to, do 
you not, Mr. Ware? 

Q, There are no houses in itelmout so near the pond as those 
houses, ai'e there? 

A. I think there are, over Hlack's Nook way. 

Q. These houses are mueh nearer the pond, are they, than the 
slaughter-house ? 

A. About the same distance, I should say. 

Q. What is the chamcter of the houses, well c^ired for? 

A. No, sir ; no more than any other houses thci'e. They were 
simply cesspool drainage, as I remember them. 

Q. (By Mr. Wauuen.) Now there is the Fi'esh Pond Hotel 
grounds ; that is in Cambridge, is it not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And how is that drained ? 

A. That is drained by cesspool, and T have mentioned that in the 
i-epoit. 

Q. Did you look at some Gray bog land on the Cambridge side? 
Did you see any of that on the Cambridge side near the Fresh-pond 
Hotel, — Gmy's, I believe it is? 

A, No, sir ; I don't know exactly where yon refer now. 

Q, Do you know what means have been taken by the city of (Cam- 
bridge to remedy the danger to Fresh |M)nd which arises from this 
little village on the side, and drains the other property which is within 
the present limits of Cambridge? 

A. I do not, excepting it is a tight cesspool, or something of that 
kind; but not within my personal knowledge. 

Q. Which side of Fresh pond is the higher land, on the easterly 
or on the westerly side ? 

A. I don't know ; the Cushing street district, I should say, be- 
tween that and Mount Auburn was the highest, I should judge. 

Q, As yon go from the pcnid, westerly and northwesterly, isn't 
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tlio land ill Iteliuoiii quite high mid dry, comimrcd to the hind on the 
east side of the poud? 

A. My knowledge of the points of the oouipass is not very accur- 
ate in that direction, but np l)y Mr. Ilittingcr's estate there is a good 
deal of high hnid. 

Q. Tlio town of Behn<nit, as a town, stands a good deal higher 
than the city of Cambridge? 

^1. 1 should judge so. 

(^. And after you pjiss the town line, and go down by Alewife 
brook, you have almost level land to the sea? 

A. Yes sir. 

(Jf. The tide in Alewife brook has been known to rise up to 
Fresh pond ? 

A, Yes, sir ; until the tide-gate shut it out. The tide water would « 
How in there now, at the present time, were it not for the tide-gnte 
which dams it. 

Q, That is the nature of the country on that side ? 

jI. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do yon know what the water levels are, beginning to the 
easterly, as that map stands northeasterly I should say, of Concord 
avenue, and running from there to North avenue ; what are the 
.Water levels ? 

A. 1 don't know, sir. 

Q. Do you know what the surface levels are ? 

A. No, sir ; I made no note of those. I only got those nejir the 
pond. 

Q. Supposing that those water levels were gradually descending 
and much lower toward North avenue than toward Concord avenue, 
would you apply the same reasoning a« you do in regard to the 
.water levels around the pond, and infer that the water levels were 
descending toward North avenue? 

A, The water levels there can be taken exactly on the surface of 
.the brook, so Uiat you can see which way it will flow ; and this has 
;been.done by Mr.< Harbour, but my knowledge of it is not sufliciently 
siccumte. 
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Q. You have given nn opinion on certain >vater running into the 
pond ? 

A. Yen, sir. 

Q. Now if you found the \Yiiter in the Alewifo hnnik to lie eon- 
stimtly falling, the levels of the water were eonstantly falling 
towards Noilh avenue, you would my it drained that way? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q, Now sui)posing it should appear at a very dry season, on the 
water in Fresh pond being redueed to the lowest level ever known, 
the water in the marshes stood at » eonstant level all thi-ou£^h the 
season and didn't fall with the water in the pond, what infci'enee 
would you draw from that as to the (!onneetion, or absenee of eon- 
neetion, between the water iu themarshesaud the water in the pond? 

A, If the level of the water in the marshes was higher than that in 
the pond, and didn't ehangc with the drawing out of the pond? 

Q. Yes, that is my hypothesis. To make it slunt, would you 
not couelude that therc^ was some imjH»rvious dam whieh preventcMl 
communication between tlic^ two waters? 

A. Yes, sir. There? may have been in some portions a chiy 
stmtum which sepanite<l them to a certain extent. 

Q, Then the real question of deteimining how you are going to 
intercept water arouu<l the jMUid from getting into the bottom, will 
depend upon a e4iref*ul examination of the soil about the pond? 

A. Yes, sir; and that ha^ been made. 

(J. Let me atsk you if there is anything hiter than Professor 
Nichols' rep<n't, contained in the board of health rciMirt, on the 
iiltnition of water, that throws any light on that subject? 

^1. Not unless he added something to it iu Applcton's Encyclo- 
piudia. 

Q. As far as Dr. Nichols' refMirt goes, in the board of health 1x3- 
port, it is recognized as an authority ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q, You would rely n\x)u that, and we might rely upon that, as 
stating the correct conclusions of water levels so far as ho stiites 
them ? 
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A. Yes, h\v, 

Q. Tills Uicjory of gcriiw, wluit Jirc ilioy uiiywiiy? 

A. \Vv. (loii'l know, sir. 

Q, Do yon know whctlicr they are aniniHl or vc«^etn1)lc? 

A. No, sir. 

Q, You simply suppose that it is something which has the power 
of ixiprodueing its kind ; is that it ? 

A, Yes, sir. In some cases we know wliat a germ of disease Is, 
hut not in all. 

Q. I refer now to our water germs. I ohserve here somewhere a 
quotation from the sinte hoard of health. After stating that **No 
water which has been poHuted with sewage containing human excre- 
mentitious matter should be allowed to discharge into a source of 
wnter supples since no treatment known at the present day can with 
cei'tainty entirely remove such iioUution so as to render it safe for 
drinking," you cpiot^ from the state board of health? 
yl.Yes, sir. 

Q. This is the quotation : — 

" If this view of the cjise may seem to be over-cautious, it is to 
be remembered that the i>oison, however trifling, is taken daily, 
and that although, when in robust health, the individual will not 
suffer from it, it may be sufficient to make itself felt when he is 
prostrated by sickness, and his powers of resistance to such 
influences are then proportionally impaired." 

Now docs the germ theory Involve the assinnption that there has 
to be a supply over a considerable length of time of these genns, 
one after another, or Is one germ susceptible of producing this 
disease ? 

A. I think that article there refers to impure water which doesn't 
contain any special germs of disease. 

Q. It refers to sewnge confcilning excrement itious matter which I 
suppose is most likely to be considered matter which contains the 
most germs which produce disease ? 

A, Yes, sir. 
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Q. Is Aiiytliing known uUout it except thi8 : — in c^iTtain cases, 
and a good many utsi^fct, epidemics have i)i*okun cait, and n|H)n c?x- 
amination ailenvanls it has Ix^en found that Uie water wliicli the 
patients drank was subject to being polluted, sts matter of tact? 

A, I think tlicHMirc many cases wheif' it is m<n'c definite than 
that. 

Q. You i'an state it a good deal better than I can. I wish }'on 
would state it in your own form if y<»n please? 

A. Of course wc only have to rely for our information uiMin 
reported cases, and there are cases in which an epidemic, for in^ 
stiinee, say of typhoid fever, has broken out in a small town <n* 
viUage situated ui>on the banks of a stmam, a long distaui^e below 
a point where it was known that typhoid injecticnis had been 
thrown into the brook. In one case twenty-five miles. And then 
there arc a large number of crises in which the evidence sciuned 
to bo iLs direct ais in that case; that is the one 1 happened to recall 
just at that moment. 

Q. But given the disease in any case and seeking the cause, 
there hasn't been any ditticulty in finding the cause, has there? 

A, Oh, yes; I think there has, a great many cases. 

Q. Then the cases which arc reported arc cases where a sulHcient 
cause has been found, and that has been taken to be the cruise? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that cause might have been found just as well before tln^ 
sickness broke out as after, and if found out before, the danger 
could have been prevented ? 

A. The probabilities are if the cause was discovered before the 
epidemic, the epidemic coidd have been prevented. 

Q. That shows the duty of all pei'sons furnishing a supply of 
water for people to drink to take precaution that nothing can get 
into the phice which contaminates it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now that duty has been devolving up<m the city of Cambri<lge 
in roganl to these various s(airc(%s of pollution on its own side, 
hasuH it? 
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A. los, 8ir. 

(J. And still exists? 

A, Thnt I <lon't know, sir. 

Q. Von spoko jiImhiI lliese farms in Ilolniont. Holniont, a large 
portion of it, is a f:mnin<r UMTitory, is i1 not? * 

A. Yos, sir. 

Q. Anil tlio soil is nianurlul with thr hifj^host kind of fcdilizer, I 
snpposr ? 

A. Yos, sir. 

Q, And a good deal of niglit-soil? 

A. Y(»s, sir. Thrrc is a good dral of night soil on foiiain por- 
tions of Holinont and Arlington. 

Q. If yon had to grt rid of thr most dangerous quality of night 
soiMn a phuH^ whero yon couldn't get rid of it 'because the sewer 
couldn't cnrry it oJf, what woidd yon resort to? What course 
would vou resort to? 

y|. In other words, if I had a w<^ll in a district, dug in a field, 
that was niainu'eil by night-soil I should give up ni}'' well. 

(Jf. Supposing that was all the waler you could get to drink, the 
waler out of that well, and yi>u had got (o make it as good as you 
could, what woidd you (h)? 1 will in'ing it right to the point. Dr. 
Wood, isn't it a fact, that rn])idly growing veg(»tation will do more 
towards disinfecting, so to speak, the soil of this than anything 
else ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, is it a fact, that in this whole territory the cultivation is 
carried to such an extent that they get two or three crops a year olf 
of this soil? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 1m orchjr to get those crops they have, do they not, to resort 
to this method of high manuring? 

yl. Undoubtedly. 

Q. And do yon believe that on (hat territory where this amount 
of ra]>idly growing vegetation takes place every year there would be 
any ammonia (T don't know as I gel the right word, but I 8up])ose 
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it is) left ill the soily that these plants wouldn't take up ? 

A, Yes, sir; a largo nnuMint is waslicd from the surface into ilie 
water courses in the season of heavy rains. Undoubt^^dly some re- 
mains and gets into the sub-soil. That is well recognized. 

Q. Suppose seven or eight hundred men and two or three hundred - 
horses were employed on that pond day atler day in cutting and 
storing ice, wouhhi't you suppose that the danger of contaminations 
of the pond fi-om that source would he gi'eater than anything that 
would be apt to soak through the ground? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. I assume that the ice is all washed in the water before it is 
stood in the icc-housc ? 

A. Unfortiniateljs it is not always. 

Q, Do you mean that the quantity contributed by so large a num- 
ber of men and horses wouldn't be as great as would come from the 
other cause? 

A. Yes, sir ; for this reason : that it lasts for so short a time and 
the other is constant. I have no doubt thei'e is some impurity con- 
tributed in that way. 

Q, How many years have they u.sed Fresh jiond as a source of 
water supply for the city of (Jambridgc? 

A, 1 have forgotten. Mr. liannuond just mentioned it. 

Q. Kor twenty years, isn't it ? 

A. I think so. 

Q, And during all this time this high gardening has gone on in 
the vicinity of the pond, and a constant supply of what<3ver can be 
supplied through percolation from that source luis existed? 

A, No, sir; because the principal porticni of that kind of impu- 
rity has ironic through Wellington brook and the Little pond con- 
duit, and it is only since the conduit Inis been built, two years ago, 
that that kind of contamination has been extensive. 

Q, Now let us sec. The conduit has a fall, if I recollect right, 
of about three inches. That conduit can carry a running stream to 
the pond ? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Suppose tho coikUiiI woroii'l (licro, and these wjiters nre all 
connectoil in the way which yon snpi>oso, why wonhln't the contam- 
ination bo the same that it wonlcl wh(»th(^r it <*anie from tlic condnit 
en* whether it eame lln'onf^h the soil? 

yl. Deeanwe they rnn clir(«etly throno;h into the Mystie. ba.sin. 

Q. What rnns Ihron^^h into thc^ Mysfni h;isin? 

A. The Wellington brook and Little river. 

Q. ThcMi the natin*al draina<^e of that territ-ory is into the Mystic 
ba.sin ? 

A. Yes, sir. The natnral ontlet of Fresh pond is in that direc- 
tion. 

Q. TluMi what eomes of th(^ theory of percolation if tln^ natnral 
dnn*na«^<» is the other way? 

A, Well, th(Mv. is nn(hinl)tedly a certain amonnt of snb-soil water 
that •i^oes nnchu* the marshes towards Fresh pcmd ; nndoubtedly in 
seasons of hi<rh water tin; waters rnnninix into the brook and Little 
river are ponre<l over the niarshes in the sprinjj; time, and at times 
wInMi the wati'r has been wvy hi<5h the How has been seen in the 
other direction. 

Q, Yon have spoken abont a smell which yon detected, a smell 
of c^irbolic acid, some distance from the brook? 

A. At C'(nnM)rd avemie ! 

y. Yes. l{ef(5rring now to what is complained of on the rock 
side there, and I observe in yonr report somewhere a stat<»jncnt 
abont a barrel of pctrolenm being* nsed — viz: " It is stated that 
at Charlbnry in conseqnence of the escape of the (H)ntcnts of a bar- 
rel ofpetrolenm, or benzoline, which had been bnried in an orchard, 
a circuit of wells, sixty feet below and two hnndred and fifty or three 
hundred yards distant, became so allected that the occupiers of tit- 
tccn houses, containing eighty-two inhabitants, were, for ten days, 
unable to use the water for drinking or cooking. The cattle of one 
of the proprietoi-s, moreover, refused to drink at the spring where 
they were accnistomed to drink. The hole in which the cask was 
buried must have been immediately over the head of the spring 
which supplied the wells. . . . IIiul this soakago been sewage instead 
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of {)6ti*alciun, wlio can douht that the result might havo been whole- 
sale water-poisoning and an outbiisak of typhoid fever?'* 

A. That is a quotation from a repoit upon the stuiitary condition 
of the district of the comi)ined sanitary authorities of Oxfoixlshire, 
by Gilbeit W. Child, officer of health, to those authoi-ities. 

Q. Now in the case, both of benxoline and carbolic aciil, isn't 
there a peculiar odor and pungency ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And isn't that volatile? That is to say, may not that be con- 
veyed so as to aftcct the smell and taste of water a long distance 
from where the thing runs as a liquid? 

i A, I don't undersUmd how it could, sir, except through the air. 
You can smell it. It is volatile to a certain extent. 

Q. And for a good long distjince, can't you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The smell you detected you state in your reix)rt to be car- 
bolic acid ? 

' A. I mean by that sewage matter which had been mixed Avitli 
carbolic acid. 

• Q, The smell was carbolic acid and that enabled you trace s(mie- 
tliing to the place where carbolic acid was used? 

A, The smell was carbolic acid added to something else. Thai is 
the smell of deccmiposiug animal matter. 

Q, You had the rcsidt of the Concord avenue sewer in the Ale- 
wife brook as well as the result of the three inch pipe from the 
slaughter-house ? 
. A. Y'^es, sir; certainly. 

(^. Hie whole contibution of this slaughter-house to this brook is 
through a threi; in4'h ])ipe? 
, yl. Y(;s, sir. 

(Jf. How large is tli(». sewer whittli strikes in through this Concord 
avenut^ ? 
' ^\. TIat size of an onlinary s(*WiM-. 

(Jf Two or three jeet in <lianieter, or nionrir 
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A. I don't know the moasurcnicnt of it. It was about that I 
should say. 

Q. Then the Spruce street sewer? 

A. That is also a large scvvcr. 

Q. And that is below? 

A. That is some distance down the brook. 

Q, Then allowing that the water hi Alewife brook is compara- 
tively stagnant and the tide would flow it back into Fresh pond, if 
it was once shut out, what is there to believe that at the point where 
you sniclled this carbolic acid the brook didn't contain the sewage 
which comes not only from the Concord avenue sower and also from 
the Spruce street sewer? 

A. For the reason that you C4ui see this putrifying animal matter, 
or whatever it is, in the brook at the time and you can see that the 
amount steadily diminished from a point at the mouth of the drain- 
pipe to Concord avenue. 

Q. Did it diminish in the other direction also ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far down the brook did you have to go before you lost it? 

A. I don't remember; but probably to the distance where the 
Little river comes in. 

Q. How far down the brook could you smell the carbolic acid ? 

A. I don't know, I don't remember trying it at tliat time. 

Q. Carbolic acid is the most approved disinfectant? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Used in this case at the suggestion of the state board of health 
in this very matter. 

A. It may have been ; I don't know, sir. 

l^Adjounied till 9.30 a.m., Thursday ^ February 19, 1880.] 

February 19, 1880. 
[2%c hearimj was resuined at 9.30 a.m. J 

Teshmont of Dr. Edward S. Wood resutjied. 
Q, (By Mr. Warren.) When you spoke of detecting the smell . 
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of carbolic acid in the well near Alewife brook, do you remember 
when you made that observation, what the date was ? 

A. It was the same date on which those sewer waters were col- 
lected, you will see tliat in the tables ; I am very sure it was, but I 
will not be quite positive. On July 28 or 29. Concoixl avenue 
July 28, I am quite positive. 

Q. When was the well sunk? 

A. I couldn't tell you, sir. It was sunk twice, if I remember 
rightly. 

Q. Now I wish you would tell me what the process of sinking 
those wells is ? 

^I. It is a driven well, that is all I know about it. 

Q. Do they pump from them or do you simply let them fill up? 

A. Pump from them. 

Q. When they are first sunk, do you have to put in any water in 
order to commence pumping? 

A. I think so. 

Q/" Did you know in those wells which you put out there, the 
water they put in to stait the pump was taken right from the outlet 
of the sewer of the slaughter-house ? 

A. I didn't know it, sir. 

Q. If that were so, it might account for the smell of carbolic acid 
that was in it? 

A. Yes, sir. 
- Q. If you went tliore this morning or yesterday afternoon, and 
didn't get any carbolic acid smell from those wells, you would sup- 
pose that thoro was some special cause when you did get it. That 
U assuming that tlmt stroam has been flowing ever since in the same 
way, 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I suppose Alewife brook overflows sometimes? 

A. It overflows its banks very frequently in wet seasons. 

Q, If that ovei*flowcd at the outlet of that three-inch dmin-pipe, 
the surface water might get into that well ? 

A, Yes, sir; the well was a number of feet deep. 
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Q. Now, take the very process of driving that well, whatever 
water there was in the surface or through the gi'ound through which 
it was driven, would naturally tend to follow the well down at the 
bottom, wouldn't it? I don't mean the whole of it, but there would 
be a tendency of that kind? 

A. I think the outside pipe is a tight one. 

Q. Don't the invcntora of tliose driven wells claim that the very 
process of driving the well causes the ground water to tend more 
rapidly to the bottom of the well ? 

A. I was not aware of that fact, sir. I don't know that it is not 
so. 

Q. Do you know what the fact is ? 

^. I am not specially familiar with it to be able to state posi- 
tively. 

Q. You know, I suppose, as matter of fact, that these driven 
wells, the bore being of three or four inches, they get a pretty con- 
stant supply of water, so that they can keep pumping? 

A. Yes, sir ; they draw the water fi'om the suiTounding high land 
the same as anywhei'e. 

Q, Our old-fashioned wells were cisterns, the same as wells? 

A. Yes, sir ; part came in from above. 

Q. Now, what is silt ? 

A. I am sure I cannot give you the geological definition of it, 
sir ; I don't know. 

Q, Is it a geological term ? 

^. It is a tenn applied to a certain portion of eai*th, a certain 
mixture, and what it is exactly, I don't know. 

Q. Isn't it a layer, to define some kind of earth which collects 
at the bottom of reservoirs ? 

A. I couldn't say ; I have never had occnsion to look it up ; I am 
ignorant about thnt. 

Q. Do you know whether or not it has been claimed that what I 
call silt, the soil which collects at the bottom of a lake, reservoir 
or pond, will become like cement and bo more or less impei*viou8 to 
water? 
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A. Undoubtedly certain residues that are deposited from water 
do tend to harden. 

Q. Now what is the fact in regard to tlio bottom of Fresh pond, 
do you know ? 

A. I couldn't tell in regard to all portions, but I know in a por- 
tion they were dredging some years ago it was very hard and very 
saltic. 

Q. Now, taking your general principle that two reservoirs of 
water which communicate with each other through the bottom, the 
water would stand at the same level? Suppose that the two reser- 
voirs, the bottoms are diflferent degrees of imperviousness, what 
would be the effect of that upon the preservation of the water level 
in the two basins ? 

A. If they were both impervious, I should think it would have 
no difference. 

Q. Suppose you had the water i>oured into one reservoir and then 
you poured it into the other immediately afterwards, wouldn't it take 
a longer time for the water in the two reservoira to reach the same 
level unless the bottom was less impervious ? 

A. I should think it would. 

Q. Now, treating Fresh pond and the ground around it as two 
reservoirs with imperfect communication, and assuming that Fresh 
pond rises and falls in accordance with the rainfall of the drainage 
area, would you say that that rise and fall was owing to underground 
drainage, the underground water, or to the surface water? Isn't it 
a fact that Fresh pond does rise and fall about at the times of the 

rainfall ? 

A. Yes, sir. In times of rain fall there are a great many million 
gallons of surface water go into it. 

Q. That rise and fall would be attributed to surface water and not 
to ground water? ^ 

A. Undoubtedly a portion of it would be due to surface water, 

Q. You wouldn't expect Fresh pond to respond to an increase of 
ground water so immediately as you would to an increase of surface 
water? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. Now 80 far as this matter of the Niles slaughter-house goes, 
that is under the control and supervision of the state board of 
health, is it not ? 

A, I understand so. 

Q. You were present I liolicvc, and witness at tx hearing before 
that board in regard to that slaughter-house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And on one sicle it wns claimed it might become a dangerous 
thing there, and on the other side it was claimed that it was so con- 
structed that nothing could peimeate into the soil at all ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that matter was left with and is with the state board 
of health, isn't it ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I believe so. 

Q. (By Mb. Hardy.) Have you made any examination of the 
lands proposed to be taken within the limits of Arlington ? 

A. Yes, sir ; in the same wny that I have hero — the meadow land 
— I didn't know at the time exactly whnt the line was ; I have been 
all over the region of Alewife brook clear to the Broadway in Som- 
erville. 

Q. Did you make any analysis of the water in the meadows in Ar* 
lington ? 

A. The surface of the meadows; no, sir. 

Q. Did you find from your observations that there was uny dan- 
ger of surface flow of water from those meadows in Arlington to- 
wards Fresh pond ? 

A, The surface flow goes the other way, according to the amount 
of rain and fall of rain. The flow in Little river, for instance, has 
been known to go both ways at different times so that I should say 
it might, under certtiin favorable conditions, get as far as Fresh 
pond, but that would only be rarely. 

Q. Little river enters Alewife brook just at the junction of Bel- 
mont and Arlington, doesn't it? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. That is within the limits of Belmont ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know the fall in Alewife brook from Little river do^vn 
to Mystic river? 

A, I did know, but I have forgotten what it is. 

Q. Supposing it is a fall of thi-ee feet from Little river to Mystic 
river? 

A. The fall is vciy much obstructed, you know, by the fish- way? 

Q. Yes. Supposing the fall is obstructed by the fish-way to 
Mystic river, wouldn*t the surface drainage upon the portion in- 
cluded in Arlington be likely always to go towards Mystic river ? 

A, Yes, sir ; it certainly goes that way most always. 

Q. You say in your report : — 

^The water at the lower end of Alewife brook is largely diluted 
with the water of Little river, wliich is the natural ouUet of Little 
and Spy ponds and Wellington brook, so that the brook does not 
iippear tis foul below the entrance of Little river as in the vicinity 
of Fresh pond." 

So, from your analysis thei*e, you found that the water below Lit- 
tle river is comparatively unpolluted ? 

A. From my examination, yes, sir. It is less polluted than any 
other portion. 

Q. Supposing the sewera of the city of Cambridge were with- 
drawn from Alewife brook entirely, would there be any pollution 
upon these meadows within the portion of Arlington ? 

A. There would be if you include the drain pipe from Nile's 
slaughter-house. 

Q. The drain-pipe from Niles* slaughter-house entera within the 
limits of Belmont? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q, Supposing the sewera of the city of Cambridge wore with- 
drawn from Alewife brook entirely, would thei'e be any danger of 
pollution from the meadows within Arlington to Fi*esh pond ? 

A. I think not, unless there may be some business carried on 
there which was erected hereafter. 
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Q. No business is carried on ; notiiiug but fanning operations. 
A. I should say there would bo very little danger, if any, from 
Arlington to Fresh pond. 

Q. Would you say there is any under-ground percolation from 
your obsei'vatiouH of the meadows of Arlington to Fresh pond? 

A. Very slight, if any. 

Q. Is there any ? 

A. I shouldn't cai*e to make a sUitcment with any degi*eo of 
aI)8olut6 positiveness. 

Q. Thorc are no wells dug near the line of Belmont and Arling- 
ton that you know of, excepting on the line of Alewife bmok ? 

A. None that I know of, no, sir. 

Q. You have made an examination of those wells on Alewife 
brook ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you find there is a very high bed of claj'' on Fresh pond 
and on Alewife brook, looking at the firat series of borings ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you find that the sand and gravel gnidually deepens as 
it goes to Mystic river, on Alewife brook ? 

A. That is my impression, now. 

Q. You see on tlie line of Alewife brook, do you not, that the 
bed of clay is very much higher near Fresh pond than it is on Ale- 
wife brook? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it gradually slopes towards Mystic river, doesn't it? 

A, Yes, sir; but it rises there. 

Q. That is at North avenue ? 

A. Yes, sir ; the flow is between North avenue and Broadway in 
Somerville. v 

Q, In your examination you find that there is on the line of Alewife 
brook an impervisious bed of clay between these Arlington meadows 
and Fresh pond ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) Doctor, in a word, I suppose so far us 
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Arlington stands it lies in your mind about this way: that the 
trouble to be anticipated from the Arlington part of the territory is 
by no means tis threatening as that within the territory of Belmont? 
A. No, sir; I should say the danger was very slight indeed ex- 
cept as I have just mentioned to Mr. Hardy. 

Q. And that the chief and immediate threatening damage comes 
from that teriitory which is within the limits of Belmont? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Warren. — I don't understand that Doctor Wood has testified 
there is any imniediate^thi*eatening danger. 

Mr. IIammonii. — Whatever it is comes from the ground within 
the limits of Belmont. 

Q. Doctor, you called my attention to the fact that it doesn't ap- 
pear in your report what these decimals meant, in the table of water 
analyses. Perhaps you had better state what they do mean ? 

A. It should have been stated at the head of the tables that the 
figures mean parts in one hundred thousands of water, with the ex- 
ception ot the degrees of hardness ; that was an accidental omis- 
sion, that is all. 

Q. Where I find a decimal point and two ciphers at the right of it 
and 53 at the right of the ciphers, it means what? 

A. It means fifty-three ten thousands of a. pound in one hun- 
dred thousand pounds of water. That is the ordinary way of figur- 
ing the estimates of the amounts in water. 

Q. Did you observe the pumping out of the conduit between 
Wellington brook and Fresh pond ? 

A. Yes, sir; last fall, or late in the fall or the beginning of the 
winter. 

Q. Do you know whether a much greater quantity of water was 
taken out from the conduit, although every possible avenue of en- 
tmnce to the conduit was closed, than the conduit itself would hold? 
A. Yes, sir. There were about six million gallons pumped out 
ond the conduit lowered, almost empty, and then there was no fur- 
ther flow into the conduit or from the conduit into Fresh pond for a 
number of weeks afterwards. 
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Mr. Hammond. — Now Mr. Chairman, I desire to put in two or- 
ders wiiich were passed by the city of Cambridge, or passed in the 
water board which had charge of this matter, dated August 30» 
1878. The orders are as follows : — 

" City of Cambridge. 

In Water Board, August 30, 1878. 

Whereas, it is proposed b}*^ Niles Brothers to erect a slaughtering 
establishment in Belmont near tlie conduit leading into Fresh pond, 
and whereas it is believed that the use of auch an establishment 
would be highly detrimental to the purity of the water of Fresh 
pond: 

Voted, that this board respectfully requests the Selectmen of tlie 
town of Belmont to grant no written permission for the erection of 
such building ; and that, if any application should be made for such 
permission, the water board of the city of Cambridge may be heiu'd 
upon the matter of such application. 

Attest: JUSTIN A. JACOBS, 

Clerk. 
A true copy. 

Attest : Justin A. Jacobs, 

OUrh.'' 

"CiTT OP Cambridge. 

In Water Board, August 30, 1878. 

Ordered, that the mayor and president of this board be a com- 
mittee in connection with the city solicitor, to take such action 
as they may deem for the interest of the city, to prevent the pro- 
posed erection of a slaughtering establishment in the town of Bel- 
mont, as proposed by Niles Brothers ; and that said committee have 
full power in the matter. 

Attest: JUSTIN A. JACOBS, 

Clerk. 
A true copy. 

Attest : Justin A. Jacobs, 

Clerk:' 

I also put in copy of summons, issued September 2, 1878, to the 
respondents in the injunction suit against Niles Brothers by the city 
of Cambridge. I call the attention of the committee to the petition 
of the city of Cambridge made to the state board of health, and 
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the testimony taken in rolution thereto, as printed on pages 115 to 
222 of the report of the state board of health of 1879. 

I desire also to call the attention of tlie committee at this time to 
an article wliicli is printed with the soyontli annual report of the 
state board of health, published in 1876, by A. H. Nichols, M. D., 
of Boston, entitled a "Report on an Intestinal Disorder, attributable 
to the contamination of drinking-water by means of unpure ice/' 

Testiuony op Dr. Stephen W. Dbiveb. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond) . Your name is Dr. Stephen W. Driver ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are a practicing physician in Cambridge and have been 
for a number of years. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you had occasion to visit and examine the Cushing 
street district in your official capacity, and the patients there ? 

A. I have, sir. 

Q. Are you acquainted more or less with the general health of 
that district ? 

A. I liave practised in that district more or less since 1864. 

Q. The soil you know to be gravel there ? 

A. Part gravel and pai*t surface clay. 

Q, Will you state, Doctor, whether, in your opinion, there has 
been more sickness there than could have been anticipated if there 
had been proper drainage and sewerage ? 

A. I can only state the facts, which seem to call for some investi- 
gation on our part of the local difficidty. Up to 1877 certainly we 
considered this district a healthy district, the people are intelligent, 
a better class ; their houses are neat and well kept, they have got 
plenty of room around them, and they arc well fed. We saw but 
little of those diseases which we are accustomed to associate with 
crowded districts, and in our own city of Cambridge such as cholera- 
infantum, dy sen try and typhoid fever ; and often recommended peo- 
ple to remove into that district in certain cases. In 1877 there com- 
menced, veiy early in the spring, tm epidemic of dysentry ; a cer- 
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tain number of oases broke out early in March and April which sur- 
prised us. 

Q. (By Mr. Warren. ) What do you moan by " us " ? 

A, The pliysicians. I speak of us bccanso my brother physician, 
who Wfis called up I>cfore inc, is not here and w:is with nio. 

Q, T thought yon mount some board of which yon are a niombor. 

A. 1 w:is a member of the vice board of health at that time, just 
going out of it. And that increased during that summer, and with 
the dysentery wo had also cholem morbus and cholera infantum. 

Q. (IJy Mr. Hammond.) Fevers there? 

A. Fever later in the season, but the dysentery was the predom- 
inating disease and was nither a surprising thing because we saw so 
little of it in Cambridge on our low lands. 

Q. It seemed to be confined to that particular locality? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Was it serious ? 

A. I cannot tell you the number of deaths. 

Q. That might indicate, I suppose, a lack of skill on the part of 
the doctors ? 

A. That might. 

Q. Can you tell the number of cases ? 

A. There were cases in that district. I think the district has 
about foit}*^ houses. I think I have attended families in thirty of 
those houBos during the last five years, and 1 think there were 
something like a dozen cases we could find among the practise of 
of Dr. Vaughan, Dr. Nichols and myself, of dysentery. The num- 
ber of other diseases I could not give without consulting my book. 

Q. Considering the size of the village it was very sickly, was it? 

A, It suiprised the neighbors they were worried with it them- 
selves. 

Q. Was any part of that attributable to the lack of drainage, in 
your judgment? 

A. Yes, sir. A physician who has been in practice will be chary 
about saying he knows the exact causes of diseases, but I think all 
who have practiced medicine in that district will agree with me that 
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it must be from one, or all, of three causes. That district has 
been steadily building up with houses, building every year, and 
they have two or three families in one house. It is the practice to 
dig a well and to locate an out-house not a gi-eat distance, and then 
near or faiiher off, as the case may be, a cesspool. As tlio soil fills 
in the cesspool, the water drains ofi^ more quickly, and there is more 
liability for the gases to be backed into the house. So I took par- 
ticular pains to ascertain if there were deleterious gases to be found 
in the kitchens, and in some cases there we^e and some not. Then 
there is the possible pollution of this soil by the increase of build 
ings and by the necessity of cesspools and out-houses. I tliink some 
of the houses were examined by the chairman, afterward of our own 
board of health, then as you see on the map, there is a high lying 
pond which flows from Cider Mill pond right in the vicinity of those 
houses, which is a stagnant pond in the summer and slopwater and 
pigsties, &c., flow into it. 

Q. What. was your observation of that pond? 
A. My observation commenced of that in 1875, when I wrote and 
presented a report to the city government in i*cg2u*d to surfiico dniin- 
age, and it has always been a foul pond. Then when dysentery broke 
out where the people testified Bird's pond was foul, and in one case 
a mother testified her boy bad cholora-infantum and she always shut 
her windows at night. 

Q. (By Mr. Wakuen. ) Whore is Bird's pond ? 
A . That pond on the extreme left, that irregular shape like a 
tongue. There is a stagnant pond to the north, there is a stagnant 
pond to the west, and a larger stagnant pond to the south' 
west. Then there is the foul stagnant ponds, the gradual filling of 
the soil from cesspools and the pollution of the wells, and the 
possible backing of the gasses into the houses because tliese cess- 
pools are less efliciont from year to year. Now I don't know but 
two causes outside, but I have gone no fiirther than that. 

Q. (By Mr. Hamhond.) You have seen those causes, which 
would be suflicient to account for this disease ? 
A. To my mind. 
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Q. And you have tried as a doctor to make up your mind as to 
the cause of sickness, haven't you ? 

A. We did, sir. 

Q. Then to your mind, Doctor, duo regard to the health of the 
people there would require a change in that respect, wouldn't 
it? 

A. I think, inasmuch as they have had to abandon one well that 
1 know of on account of its pollution, so that tlio i)eople caimot 
pollute it, I think it is confined to some others — 

Q. (By the Chaibman.) Where is the well. 

A. That well is in a house on the westerly side of Cushing 
street. 

Q. Can you point it out on the map ? 

A. I can put my finger on all these places. It is a liamlet of 
about forty houses, and this is a high pond, and every time rain 
comes it scours down into the pond. In summer when there is but 
little rain that is a stagnant pond. There is a little outlet which 
flows into Cider Mill and which receives all the drainage of those 
houses and bams, about twenty in number, and that is stagnant and 
receives the serface water; and then there is Bird's pond. This 
hamlet is surrounded by these stagnant ponds. This soil is gravel 
with an underlying clay which crops out on the surface. The gravel 
soil is between this line of ponds and the road which goes up north 
straight to Belmont. 

Q, (By Mr. Warren.) I wish you would point out the clay 
bed with reference to Fresh pond ? 

A. The side of the clay bed is high at this point. It is high 
here, and all the surface drainage flows down and scours down south- 
westerly and southeasterly into the pond. Now, this house where 
the well is abandoned is one that doesn't appear on this map, but it 
16 about there. 

Q. (By Mr. Habibiond.) Quite near the Cider Mill pond, then, 
isn't it? 

A. It is very near the centre of the district. 
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Q. (By the Chairman.) Does that territory drain into the pond 
other thnn through City Mill pond ? 

A, Any surface? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No surface drainage except from this high point. 

Q. All the surface drainnge is precipitated into Cider Mill pond? 

A, Everything which is precipitated from Fresh pond goes down 
into Cider Mill pond. It has been shown that Bird's pond is porous, 
and it works down through ; so that we have these three sources. 

Q. (By Mr. Hambiond. ) How has it been here ; the tendency 
would be towards Fresh pond, wouldn't it? 

A. Yes, sir ; on this side of the bluff, but there is only one house 
there : but all on the other side of the pond flows down through City 
Mill pond. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) Is there any outlet to Cider Mill pond 
except towards Fresh pond, into Fi*esh pond? 

A. At pi-osont? 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. No, sir ; it is down in a deep hollow. 

Q. Is there any way it can be drained except by an intercepting 
sewer? 

A. That I believe has been reported upon by a gentleman whose 
opinion I defer to. 

Q. (By a Comaiitteeman.) What is the occupation of the people 
living in that district ? 

A. Various. Some farm laborera and some work in Mt. Auburn, 
and some mcclianics. 

Q. Any of tliem work in Niles Brothers' slaughter-house ? 

A. Not that I know of, but there may be ; and one or two of 
them work for the city of Cambridge. 

Oro38 Examination. 

Q. (By Mr. Warren.) How large is that cemetery there, how 
much area, do you know ? 
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A. I would refer you to the engineer, but about two acres I 
believe. 

q. Is it well filled? 

A. No. There are only a limited number of graves, perhaps a 
dozen. 

Q. These people in the Cushing-streot district don't drink Fresh- 
pond water, do they ? 

A. No, sir; Ihoj'^ drink their well water except those who have 
abandoned them and in one or two cases they have cesspools made. 

Q. And Belmont is considered a liealthy town, isn't it? 

A* I believe it is considered so. I have no personal knowledge 
of it. 

Q. In 1877, the year of this epidemic, the deaths were one in fifty 
of the population, weren't they? 

A. I stated more than 1877. 

q. That was the time of the epidemic, wasn't it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many deaths, at the time of that epidemic, were there? 

A. I couldn't give them to you because I am not the only physi- 
cian practising, and I have no such statistics. 

(?. Did you lose any ? 

A. I did, I am sorry to say, and some that surprised me. 

Q. By what disease ? 

A. Dysentery and cholera infantum, and pneumonia, I think. I 
had one case down on the borders of Bird's pond, and that sur- 
prised me because of the form the pneumonia took ; it was more of 
a typhoid condition. 

Q. Do you practice in other parts of Cambridge ? 

A. Through a large circuit. 

Q. Was there any epidemic, any similar diseases, in any other 
part of Cambridge in the year 1877? 

A. I think there was a low lying disti;ict in the Washington- 
street district, the lociility where it had just been filled, where there 
was a prevalence of disease. 

^. That is the district down near Boston ? 
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A. Yesy sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Hamhond.) You live in Old Cambridge, Doctor, 
I bolieve, which is the nearest pai*t of Cambridge to this districts 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q: (By Mr. Warhen.) Now we will take Old Cambridge, North 
Cambridge and the Poi-t. Was there any epidemic there at the 
time which you speak of? 

A. The Washington-street district is in Old Cambridge. 

Q, I mean leaving that out of the question ? 

A, No, sir. 

Q. In Old Cambridge they all drink healthy water, don't they ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And this Washington-sti*eet district was a low district just 
filled up ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And a district which everybody would say by looking at it 
wasn't a very safe place to live in ; as it existed before the filling, I 
mean? 

A. It had been filled up in order to ensure a better hygienic con- 
dition. 

Q. It was filled up as a health measure ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And was believed to be an effectual one at the time ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I believe it has been so, sir. 

Q. Mr. Chesbroiigh says : — 

^ Without ccmstructing an intercepting sewer around Fresh pond, 
Cushing-street district drainage could be kept out by comparatively 
inexpensive means, — a small pipe along the margin of the pond to 
an existing sewer at Lexington avenue, or by a still less costly plan 
not yet fully developed, both suggested by the city engineer." 

Have you any doubt as a physician that Mr. Chesbrough's state- 
ment in regard to the facility with which that can be drained is cor- 
rect? 

A. I had not, sir, because I brought the proposition before our 
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lioard iliMt Ihoy should iuko that mcasuro and (h*aiii ihat district and 
stake tills wator ort'ofour pond. 

(Jf. The city hasn't done it yet ? 

A. They coiddn't do it. 

Q. Have they tried to do it? 

A. I wjts given to iniderstand tiiey had no power at tiiat time to 
meddle with it. I don't know, sir ; it is a qnestion for the en- 
gineers. 

Q. Then the only difficulty, you say is, it was in the town of 
Uehnont ? 

A, I don't know, sir ; I only suppose ; I don't state as a fact what 
I don't know, sir. 

Q, You don't know that the people in the territory objected to 
having that drain put in, do you? 

A, I d()n*t know anything about it. They complained of the 
pond at tinit time, of the flow from it. 

Q. Did you ever know of an application being made by the city 
of Cambridge or on behalf of the city of Cambridge foi- leave to lay 
a pipe such as has been suggested by Air. Chesbrough ? 

A. I do not. 

Tbatimony op Dr. Charles F. Folsom. 

Q. (By Mr. IIa3imonu.) You are the secreUiry of the present 
sUite board of health, lunacy and charity? 

A, Yes, sir. 

y. And you were formerly secretary of the state board of health? 

^1. Yes, sir ; for five years previous. 

Q. Were you present at the hearing before the state board of 
health upon the petition of Cambridge agaiiist Niles Bros. ? 

A. Before answering the question, Mr. Chairman, I think, if the 
committee will allow me, it will be proper for me to state that any 
facts which I may state to-day are the results entirely of my own in- 
vestigation and of my own observation, and that any opinions I may 
express are my own opinions ; and of course the fact has been 
alluded to of my being secretary of this board, and that should bo 
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distinctly iin(1ci*8tood that noithor tiio f:icta nor tho opinions which I 
stiitc represent the state board of health, hmacy and charity otli- 
cially in any way, or represent any one of the three eonnnitlA^es of 
advice of the board, or any one of the fonr depailments of the 
board. The facts are my own. 

Q. Yon want it distinctly nnderstcMid here that you speak in yonr 
private capacity, rather than having any ofBcial connection with any 
official board ? 

A. I have no right to speak for the board or for any depailments 
of the board. 

Q. Now, Doctor, have yon had occasion to inspect tho methods 
pnrsned at that slanghter-honse ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. AVhen did yon first have occasion to do it? 

A. I cannot tell you the date, sir, without referring to my not^s. 
I think it must have been a year ago last October ; (lossibly Sept- 
ember. 

Q. Do you think it is a proper place for a slaughter-house to be 
put ? 

A. No, sir ; by no means. 

Q. Wily not? 

A. Because there are no proper facilities there for disposing of 
the refuse. 

(J. Such as what? 

A. Facilities or refuse ? 

Q. Yes; facilities. 

A. Of course di*ainage. 

Q. Have you had occasion to s]>end much time and thought over 
the question of slaughter-houses, how they should bo erected and 
cairied on? 

A. T think J am familiar with certainly a very lai'ge portion of 
those establishments. 

Q. Have you roAxil the literature of other countries about it? 

A. All that I can find. 

Q. All that you can iind ? 
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A. Of cojirac there is n ffrcat dcnl of it wliidi is not wortli read- 



injr. 



Q. There is a gi'pat deal that h worth reading, is there? 
A. Yes, sir. ' 

Q. What I desire io show is, on this subject of shiiighter-hoiiscs, 
you have made that subject a special study, to a cert^iin exlent? 

A. Under the state hoard of health the geneml supervision of 
those estahlishnients in the Miller's-river district was virtually under 
the control and supervision of the bonrd. 

Q. Will j'^ou state what you think should be the conditions as io 
a situation for a slaughter-houses with refor<»nce to water? 

A, They must have, of course, an abundant supply of that. 

Q, And with reference to means of dniinage and disposing of the 
refuse mntter round there ? 

A. That, of course, is actually necessary. 

Q. 1 see that the state board of health in one of its i*eports has 
expressed the opinion that it should be by strong currents to deep 
tidal water, their means of drainage. Do j'ou coincide with that 
view ? 

A. That certainly is the best way. 

Q. Is there any other reason why you think that slaughter-house 
shouldn't be put there ? 

A, I think the matter of drainage really covei's it Jibout all. 

Q» Du you think it wise to place a slaughter-house whereby any 
management, even if negligent, it would be likely to pollutt) the 
water of the pond? 

A. It would not bo proper to do so, certainly. 

Q. Will you state how they disposed of refuse matter, first with 
reference to the muck heaps? I will call your attention to that. 

A. That is chiclly the soup as it is called, the putrescible matter 
water from the various processes of rendering, amounting to, as I 
undersUmd, some 1,500 or 1,700 gallons a day, which is exposed on 
the top of a hill with the expectation that it will be absorbed by a 
large pile of muck. 
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Q. Now I would like to liavo you uxprosH your opiuiou alnuii lluit 
to the comnnitce. 

A. \ tliink with cortiiiii liuiittitious and rigid control that it can Iks 
done there for a certain length of time provided the muck is renewed 
frequently enough and a largo enough quantity is used, but it will re- 
quire the most constant supervision and control, and also more than 
that — care by some intelligent man. 

Q, Si)caking, Doctor, with reference to human nature as we find 
it, do you believe that the conduct of such a muck bod should l>e left 
to the persons who own the establishment? I am not speaking now 
of Niles Bros., but others who own such places. 

A. I should rather confine myself to facts on that subject, and i 
think the directions which have been given by me have not been car- 
ried out. I don't think this winter the methods pursued there are 
satisfactory to me. 

Q. Will you explain it? 

A. The matter was gone into rather carefully by the board a year 
ago at my suggestion on the ground that the method then used was 
not satisfiictory, and the firm were required by direction of the boai*d 
to employ a chemist to investigate it, Dr. Nichols, who prepared 
quite an excellent report on this subject. I don't know that I should 
agree with Prof. Nichols absolutely in all his results, but at the same 
time I think the board was enough saitisfied that the thing should Ix) 
tried, to give it a fair trial ; and that consisted chiefly in taking so 
large a quantity of nmck that there was no probability of its percolat- 
ing through it either in the winterer sunnner and getting to the soil. 
The method which was adopted for the winter disposal of it when I 
saw it last did not fill those requirements. The directions of Prof. 
Nichols were not carried out in all respects and the disposal of the 
soiip was supposed to be accomplished by troughs about a foot under 
the surface of the grouud to prevent their caving in by board tops. 
These troughs have been quite full for some little time, and I cannot 
state positively but i think, at leiust on my last visit to the place, that 
they were cjuite full showiug what I feared a year ago in regard to it, 
and that is that the freezing of the muck in the winter time would 
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result ill cither one or two things, and that is where the soup was 
put on to it the troughs would be Klled up and ice would form and 
pi*cvcnt the soup passing through it, or else if this muck had been 
previously frozen that the soup would pass down through the crevi- 
ces without virtually being absorbed. 

Q. Pass through the muck heap without being absorbed by it? 
A. Yes, sir. I saw )x>th of those conditions last Monday. The 
lumps are dug out in various sizes from the size of a hen's egg to 
larger sizes. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) — You are referring now to that up on 
^hehill? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Tlie Chairman. — Is it claimed that that in any way contami- 
nates the waters of Fresh pond ? 

Mr. Hammond. — It is claimed that it may. 
Mr. Warren. — In the courae of a hundred yeara or so, possibly. 
Mr. Hammond. — And the next slaughter-house that the select- 
men may permit may be a little nearer ; we don't know. If you 
arc going to have slaughter-houses there, we cannot tell the limit. 
Of course they will permit them all, on the same theory. 

Q. These directions which you speak of as not having been com- 
plied with were communicated to Niles Brothers, were they? 

A. Professor Nichols, of course, sent his report to them. It was 
a report to them, and not a n^xirt to the board. 

Q. Do you think that the experiment of dis[>osing of that soup 
by those nmck heaps will meet the sanitary conditions of the pw)!)- 
1cm ? 

A. The question is a very difficult one indeed. If that goes on 
indefinitely and a large amount of it soaks down into the soil, of 
coui*se, everybody knows that it is less mpidly oxidized and decom- 
posed in gmvel, through which it runs quickly, than in a soil which 
would retain it longer. As to the prospect of danger to Fresh 
pond, to the surface-water going in either diroctjon, to the other 
Avater-sheds, it is a matter which I should not care to express a very 
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decided opinion on at present; it is a dangci'ous thing, a risky 
thing, and shoidd he stated as such. 

Q. Ihit the danger and the risk is sucli that it wouUl allcct your 
mind on tiie question wlictlier a shuighter-house shouhl he U)cated 
there, or not? 

A. I shouhl, of course, consider that one of the important pwl)- 
lems to be considered. 

Q. Now, with reference to their pipe which the)' run from their 
sUiughter-house to Alewifc brook ; have you examinotl how that 
works ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you examined it recently? 

A. The pipe is not accessible, but! think I know pretty well. 

Q, Will you fe>tate whether that is satisfactory and meets the san- 
itary conditions of the problem? 

A, So far as the pipe itself is concerned I cannot see any objec- 
tion to it. It is laid with precautions which I should consider 
ought to make it in those particulars safe ; but 1 don't know whether 
the question applies simply to the pipe or not. 

Q, I am referring to the contents which come from it, its outlet 
and all ; tsike the whole arrangement there. 

A. The matter discharged from the pi|)e, as I imderstand it, 
varies from thirty or forty gallons a day, and consists largely of 
washings fnnn the cesspool, and a certain amount of blood. That is 
all discharged now, with some moditicatiou of lime, into Alewife 
brook. 

Q, Do you think it ought to go in there? 

yl. No sir ; I don't think that is the proper place to discharge 
anything of that sort. 

Q, Canyon state the coi.uparativo ctlectof that upon the brook, of 
that discharge, with the discharge of either one of the sewers there? 

^1. Of course the discharge from tiie sewers is not a great matter, 
in comparison with a largo amount of organic matter which is very 
putrescible. 

Q. You seem to have been misunderstood by some members of the 
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comniittoc. AVImt do you iiiulorstnnd by the soup which is de- 
posited ou tlie muck honp? 

A. Thiit coiisisis of thn liquor in which the vftvious pnrts of the 
aniuuds have heou dried oil'. For iuRtancc, the intestines, the head, 
&c. It is i|uitc Ji concontratod lir|nor contninins: a very large pro- 
portion of organic uiatler, and as I say, I holieve it amounts to 
about fifteen or seventeen hundred gallons a day. 

Q. There is no (h)ubt that Ihat will pulrefy? 

A. It will putrefy in a very sluu't tinu*. 

Q. (Ry Mr. Mit^zkv.) Do you justify iMr. Warren's iximark 
that that, soup is a pro])er thing lor our dinn<;r tables? 

A. Th«»re is a grent dillercMice between the liquor which is got 
from boiling a jiiece of ribs and from boiling the intestines. 

Q. (By a CoMMirrKKMAX.) Is that made up of blood? 

ul. There is a certain anionnt of blood in the washings. The iji- 
tenticm is, of course, to save all the blood, because it is valuable. 

Q, Is it entirely a lliiid matter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it forced in there? 

A, When the brook is low it can be discharged there by gnivity ; 
when the brook is high it has to be pnuiped into a reservoir, several 
feet high, and from that reservoir it is discharged by gravity. On 
the way it is nu'xed with a certain porti(m of lime water, and that 
small poii/ion of the organic matter luis been remedied. 

Q. (liy Mr. IIa^iaiond.) There has been carbolic acid put on it 
at some time? 

A. There was, 1 believe, a crude form of carbolic acid used at 
one time. 

Q. What goes through that pipe is from the washings of the 
llooi*s of that establishment? 

A. Yes, sir, and a very little blood. 

Q. Have you been into the establishment? 

A. Yes, sir, very fre(|uently. 

Q. They slaughter a hog and send him along, aud then they 
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scnipc him oflT on the floor and there is more or lcsi5 lilood gets into 
the washings of the floor? 

A, Yes, in washing down the hog atler ho is cut open. 

Q. ILive you observed the eflects of thiit at the junction of this 
pipe with Alewife brook. 

A. Yes, sir ; I am familiar with the whole length of the brook. 

Q. Will you state what ottect it has uixm the waters of the l>rook? 

A, It has increased, of course, the tilthiness of it. 

Q. To an appreciable extent? 

A. Of course, there is a very great difterence. 

Q. What is tlio odor there? 

A. At this time of the year when the brook is high and the 
weather cool I shoidd doubt if thei-e was any odor, but when the 
brook is low and the weather warm the brook is exti'omely olfensive. 

Q. Do you know what is done with the water into which they 
put the hog as soon as he is dead, or sometimes before — as soon as 
he is stabl>ed ? 

A. I will not Im) quite sure whether that goes up on the hill or 
whether it goes out in the dmin, I have forgotten. 

Q. It is pi'etty oficnsive water, isn't? 

A. My impi-ession is it goes up on the hill, but I will rot be posi- 
tive about that. 

Q. And contains putrescent matter? 

A, Of coui*sc it contiiins more or less, little sci*apings and the 
hog skin. 

Q. And blood ? 

A. A certsiin amount of blood but I doubt if there would be a 
great deal. 

Q. I will ask yon if it is possible to keep Alewife brook pure, in 
your judgement, with such matter going into it as now goes into it 
from that slaughter-house ? 

A. Certainly it would not be possible to keep it pure with tliat 
going in. 

Q. That is the chief cause for fouling the brook to-day, is it not? 

A, It would be very difiicult to express the matter numerically, 
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but in my opinion it constitutes enormously the great proportion of 
the filth in the brook now. 

Q. Now if there is to be a slaughter-house there and to be carried 
on, I will ask you whether, in your judgment, it sliould be carried 
on under the supervision of a board of health of some kind? 

A» I think so, imdoubtcdiy, unless it is so remote fi*om all habi- 
tations that nobody could possibly be injured by it. 

Q. If it is near that water supply, would you believe it to be safe 
for that slaughter-house to l)e carried on under the jurisdiction of a 
board of health that was indifferent to the purity of the water? 

A, Certainly not, sir. 

Q, The sUite board of health which heard this petition has been 
al>olished, has it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the statute which abolished that board established another 
board consisting of health, lunacy and charity? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How does the amount of sewage from a large slaughter-house 
compare with an ordinary street sewer? 

A. In what i*espcct, sir? 

Q. I will ask you as to percentage of contaminating matter; 
whether the percentjige of the matter which goes to Nilcs Bros.' es- 
tablishment into this brook, of contaminating matter, how it com- 
pares with theporcenUige of the eonlnniin«'Hing matter in an ordinary 
street sewer? 

A, That, of course, is a mere matter of dilution. I should suppose, 
without having examined either, that an ordinary kind of sewer, that 
the matter in it was very much more dilute. 

Crosff Kxumination. 

Q. (By Mr. Wakren.) Take that last question. Suppose you 
have got g<»rms, does it make any odds how nnich you dilute them 
or dilute the wat^r in which they are? 

A. It makes a very great dillerence in the risk, certainly. 
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Q. That is, the more water the less there would be in a good tum- 
blerful? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is the principle? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As far as this questicm of drainage goes, that is really the im- 
portant question, isn't it? 

A. That is the controlling question, undoubtedly. 

Q. Because if the present means used by these people for taking 
care of their soup are not satisfactory another method cim be de- 
vised ? 

A. The soup and the drainage. 

Q, I said soup itself. AVe agree alK)ut the drainage being an im- 
portant matter, nobody doubts it. You were engaged in these in- 
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vestigations as long ago as Squires' and North's hog slaughtering- 
houses were under supervision ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They are in Cambridge and Somerville? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they kill a great many times the number of hogs that they 
do at Niles Brothers'? 

A. Very many more. 

Q. And they were located on what was the border of the old Mil- 
ler's-river district? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they drain into a sewer built by Somerville and Cam- 
bridge, don't they? 

A. I am not entirely sure how the sewer was built. It is a large 
sewer running down through there. 

Q. It is a sewer which runs down through the abandoned bed of 
Miller's river into the open part of Miller's river, I suppose? 

A. It runs into Charles river at Craigie bridge. 

Q. Now don't Squires and North run all their soup into that river 
at the present time ? 

A. I think they run all in. 
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Q. And of course all the bog washings nud everything else go 
into the sewer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As far as the drainage goes from Squires' and North's, that 
would be satisfactory if the outlet was somewhere whore there was 
a docp tide current? 

A. No, sir ; I don't thiuk it would. Mr. North, in his old place, 
under constant suggestion from the state board of health, and with 
a good many of his own inventions I suppose you may call them, 
(ho was a very ingenious man) detected a method fer making glue 
out of a large portion of his soup and for keeping it out of the 
sewer. Of course the state board of health, lunacy and charity 
officially, and J personally, have no authority In any such matter 
now, or over any of these establishments, but whenever I go there 
I always inquire about that point, and they have both been very 
anxious to do everything they cau, and I suggest to them and advise 
them strongly of continuing something of that soii;. Mr. North has 
his new building arranged so that he can keep that matter out of the 
seAvcr, and as I understood from Mr. Cushman, the foreman, last 
Saturday, the last time I happened to be over there, that they were 
simply waiting for the time when they felt able to put in the plant, 
which is rather expensive. I think it should be urged, and I think 
it should be done. 

Q. They have just built a new building? 

A. They have just finished it. 

Q, That is in Cambridge ? 

A. It is in Somerville. 

Q. It is right close to the line? 

A. It is ri^ht close to their old place. 

Q, I didn't direct your mind to the precise point I wanted, but I 
am much obliged to you for that information. I refer to the outlet. 
Taking the position adopted by the state board of health that the 
drainnge should be emptied into deep tidal currents, — I believe 
that is the phi*ase? 

A. Certainly. 
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Q. That remark applies generally to the distriliution of all the 
sewage of a city ? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. And the city of Boston is acting upon that view in carrying 
its sewage out beyond Moon island? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Now take the sewage of the city of Cambridge, which they 
now empty into Charles river; is it, in your opinion, a proi>er place 
to empty it? 

A, This discharge from the Millcrs-rivcr sewer? 

Q. I make my question to include all the sewage of Giuibridge. 
Ought that to be discharged into Charles river? 

A, No, sir; I think that is very objectionable. 

Q. Take the Cambridge sewers, and sup)x>se they were carried 
by any feasible plan to a proper place to dischage, it would be out 
in the outer harbor, or as near the outer harbor as they can got it ? 

A. That, I believe, would be a mere question of how s(»on they 
could ailbrd to do it. 

Q. It is a mere matter of finance, a financial question ; and, so far 
OS the engineering goes, everybody agrees tluit the best place for 
sewage is in a deep tidal cuiTent, as far out as they can get it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Suppose the slaughter-house of which they complain in Bel- 
mont, had never been built, would you say that Alewife brook was 
a proper outlet for the Cambridge sewera ? 

A, .Of course that word " proper outlet" nuist be used with cer- 
tain limitations. Strictly speaking, I don't think Moon island is a 
proper outlet for the Boston sewers. The* only question is, what is 
the best thing to be done under existing circumstiuices. 

Q. To put it in another form ; is Alewife brook a proper inter- 
cepting sewer? 

A. No, sir; I think not. 

Q. There are some slaughter houses situated on that brook in 
Cambridge, are there not, Woodbriilges' and some others in the vi- 
cinity of North avenue? 
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A. I think there is no shmghter-hoiise quilo close to it, but there 
niUKt ho two or three Unit drain into it. 

Q, The rcnson I iisk these questions is Iiecause you havooxnmined 
this hrook from a sanitary point of view. Do you remember Mul- 
ler's factory, tannery I believe it is? 

A. That is on tlio right bank of the brook, if I remember cor- 
rectly ? 

Q. There Ihey boil horses, ilont they ? 

A. I don't know particularly what their business is. 

Q. It is in Cambridge, isn't it? 

A. I will not be quite sure whether it was in Cambridge or Som- 
erville. It isn't close to the brook, it isn't on the immediate banks 
of the brook. 

Q. But there is a stream runs from it into it ? 

A. I don't know how much of a stream. Whenever I have ex- 
amified the brook I have not seen any amount, I have not investiga- 
ted any establishments on this brook below this one in question. 
There are a great many of them, and when I went out there I exam- 
ined all the points in question and nothing else. 

Q. All this question comes to this ; there ought to be a sewer 
takincj^ all the sewaffe somewhere else awav from Alewife brook? 

A. Taking the brook in its present condition? 

Q. Yes. 

A. In its present condition certainly it ought not to bo allowed to 
go on. 

Q. Evon if you were to build a sewer you would want to get a 
greater tall than that brook gives you, wouldn't you? 

A. I am not sure what the fall of the brook is, it differs at differ- 
ent portions of the tide. I think at low tide the fall would bo 
enough, but that is an oiiginoeriii!^ question. 

Q. Brother Hammond asked you if you didn't think an establish- 
ment of this kind ought to be under the supervision of some board 
of health, or some outside persons? 

A. Yes, sir; I think it should. 
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Q. This is under the supervision, isn't it, of the state l>oard of 
health, lunacy and charity. 

A. No, sir; not as I understand it. 

Q. Do you mean to say that the jurisdiction of the state board of 
health didn't pass by law to its successive body ? 

A. You ask my own opinion in regard to that, sir? 

Q. You said something of that kind to Mr. Hammond. 

A. As I understand the law I should say that this present board 
had DO authority to act on that. 

Q. Suppose that to bo so. I had supposed the law was intended 

' to have a dificrent construction, and I supposed you did. You 

didn't intend by your answer that this ought to be under the supcr- 

^ vision of a board of health ; that a board of health which might be 

elec:ted next year by the town of Belmont wouldn't be any less 

efficient than it would be if elected by the city of Cambridge ? 

A. What I meant to say was precisely this : If the state board of 
health of huiacy and charity, or any one of the three committees 
of the four departments of the board of health should prescribe 
what regulations I think should be carried out, or the board should 
prescribe what reguhitions it thought should bo carried out, it is 
questionable in my mind whether they have the authority that a 
board of health would have of a city, or which a board of health 
would have if there was a special law of the state placing such 
establishment under the state board of health. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) No authority to enforce your recom- 
mendations ? 

A. I don't undci*stand that we have any. 

Q. (By Mr. Wauuen.) If that be so in regard to that, then the 
danger from that slaughter-house or any other slaughter-house in 
Massachusetts is to bo averted by creating a competent board to 
supervise it? 

A. I don't think the board of health. could supervise all the 
establishments in the state without they had a much increased 
appropriation. 
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Q. And ill nine cnses out of ten experience bus shown that it 
may be safely left to the local boards ? 

A. I should hardly say so large a proportion as that. 

Q. I don't mean in the vicinity of Boston bccnuso we know how 
very much difliculty there has been in rc£rard to it. In rc<rar(l to 
what I was asking you, you may reineinbor in Prof. Wood's 
report to the city he says : — 

** Under the bridge which passes over Alowife Brook on Norlh 
avenue empties the North avenue sewer, which drains 18,264 
acres of a very thickly settled district, and discharges very objec- 
tionable material into the brook, consisting of not only a large 
amount of human excreta, but also the refuse from two slaughter- 
houses, one of which is situated in Cambridge and the other in 
Soniervillo. The brook at this point is stnincd red with blood from 
these establishments. Probably but very little of this sewage 
aflccis the water of Fresh pond, on account of the distance." 

Now, as a sanitary measure don't you regard it as the duty of the 
Iward of health of the city of Cambridge to stop these nuisances 
flowing into Alewife brook? 

A. I think it would be decidedly better to do it. 

Q. You know all about this slaughter-house of Niles ? 

A. I think I understand it. 

Q. It is built as well as it can be? 

A. The building itself? 

Q. Yes. 

A, I don't know that I could suggest any improvement. 

Mr. IIambiond. — We shall not contend that the slaughter-house 
of Niles Bros, is negligently constructed, and probably should be 
willing to admit, if you claim it, that they have constructed that 
building with as much regard to keeping things right round there 
as they could. 

Mr. Wauren. — If you admit that I will not trouble the Doctor 
any farther. 

Mr. Hambiond. — I now desire to call the attention of the com- 
mittee si)ecifically to page 12 of the report of the special committee 
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on the water supply of Cambridge, the first paragraph under the 
head of remedies : — 

•* We are thoroughly convinced that neither any sewage from any 
municipality, nor any refuse fram the slaughter-house, should he 
allowed to go into Alcwife brook. Our own sewei*s should bo t^iken 
fi*om the brook, and the sewage now emptying there should be con- 
ducted through our own limits to the Cliarles river. The city 
engineer has made plans and estimates for such a sewer, and we 
believe it should be at once constructed. It should also be iusistisd 
that Niles Bros, should be constnuned from conducting any i*efuse 
from their establishment into the brook." 

And on page 19 of the report, the fii*st recommendation is : — 

'* 1st. That Alewife brook should, if possible, be restored to 
purity by withdrawing from it the sewage of Cambridge, and the 
very offensive matter from the hog slaughtering-house of Niles 
Bros. ; tliat this relief to the brook can be obtained more advan- 
tageously to the city by means of a sewer along the riglit bank of 
the stream from North avenue to Concord tui*npike, and thence to 
Charles river, as recommended in a report of the city engineer. 

2d. That a branch dniin, connecting with the sewer ab*eiuly 
described, be constructed to receive the ovei*flow of Uichardson's 
pond and of Cider Mill pond. 

3d. That the city obtain control, by annexation, of the territory 
marked out on the accompanying map." 

Now I desire to put in another record. Before reading this it 
may be well to state, what may be ascertained on your reading the 
statutes, that the city election in Cambridge occurs early in Decem- 
ber, and the city government is inaugurated on the first Monday in 
Januaiy. This report was made by the committee in December, 
1879, so that the old city government, the city government of 1879, 
had no opportunity to act upon it, and this city government which 
came into office on the first Monday in January, 1880, passed this 

vote : — 

"City or Ca&ibridge. 

In Board of Aldeumen, Feb. 11, 1880. 

The conmiittcc on sewers, to which was referred the report of the 
special committee on water supply of the city, would herewith par- 
tially report, recouuncnding that this board authorize your commit- 
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tee to advertise for proposals for the construction of the sewers as 
reconiniondcd in the report of the committee aforosjiid. 

For the comuiitlcc, 

MICHAEL CORCORAN. 
Accepted and recommendations adopted. 

Attest: Justin A. Jaoohs, 

City Clerkr 

TBSTraoNY OF William S. Barbouii. 

Q. (By Mr. Habimond.) William S. BarlMuir, tlie city engineer 
of Cambridge? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Before proceeding in this matter I will ask you a few ques- 
tions about the sewers in Miller's river, about which Mr. Warren 
asked Dr. Folsom. The sower into which the refuse of Squires' 
slaughter-house is put is 8 feet in diameter, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or rather 8 feet one way by 8 feet 4 inches another. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, And it empties into the Charles river under Craigie's bridge? 

A. It docs. 

Q. And is carried out how far beyond tlie westerly abutment of 
the bridge? 

A. 105 feet. 

Q. Attempted to be carried out into the middle deep tidal current 
of the Charles, isn't it? 

A. It was intended to be caiTied out to reach stronger currents 
than formerly, and the outlet is submerged in the water — ^is covered. 

Q. The river runs there strong and deep, doesn't it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. It is in the edge of the cun-ent? 

A. That was the intention. 

Q. Tliat was extended because it made a nuisance at that end of 
the bridge , did it not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it not a matter of common knowledge in Cambridge that 
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the evistence of Squires' Bluiightei-house and other slaughter-hoiiBes 
on the banks of the Miller's river made a most intolerable nuisance 
of that whole river? 

A. Yes« sir. 

Mr. Hammond. — And it was such a nuisance that finally the 
legislaturo stepped in and authorized CSauibridge and Somerville to 
fill up the whole river — its bed — ^and told us to construct a sewer 
running down Bridge street just exactly where this sewer runs into 
the Charles. That is, this sewer was constructed by an act of the 
legislature. I suppose my brother will not deny this. 

Q, And it is a sower, Mr. Barbour, 8 feet by 8 foot 4 inches ? 

A. That is the size of it. 

Q. Was it found necessary on account of the nuisance that that 
sewer made at the west end of Craigie bridge to extend to the 
outlet? 

A. It was. 

Q. (By Mr. Warren.) Whether or not you mean after the 
sewer was first built you extended it ? 

A. Tes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.; Do you remember how many years 
after the sewer was fii*st built before this act was passed which 
authorized the extension of it? 

A, I think it was two or three years. I don't i-ecollect exactly. 

Q. Something has been said with refoi-ence to the Cambridge 
sewers which run into Alewife brook. The one nearest to the pond 
is what ? 

A. The Concord avenue sewer. 

Q. Concord avenue sewer empties into Alewife brook ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. How far from Fresh pond ? 

A* Five hundred foot. 

Q. What drains into the Concord avenue sewer? 

A, It takes the drainage from the houses on Lake View avenue 
and also from our engine house, the pumping works of the Cam- 
bridge water works. 
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Q. How many gallons go from the pumping works ? 

A. T think in the neighborhood of 200,000 gallons a day. 

Q. And that is pure distilled water, isn't it ? 

A. That is the condensed water from the engine, as I understand 
it. 

Q* Pure water? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That helps purify the stretun, doesn't it? 

A. It would have that tendency. 

Q. How many houses enter that sewer ? 

A. Thirteen. 

Q. From how many acres of territory does tlie surface-water 
there go into it? 

A. That would he rather a difficult question to answer. I could 
give you the whole drainage area of the sewer. There is but very 
little of the area which is sewered, only a small proportion. 

Q. How much is that ? 

A. The drninnge area of the sewer is 298 acres. 

Q. Those are all new houses recently constructed, are they not? 

A. Within a few years. 

Q. Two or three, or five? 

A, Well, yes, six years, perhaps. 

Q. That sewer was constructed in 1873 or 1874? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. Which? 

A» 1873. Drainage area 298 acres. 

Q. Now take the Spruce-street sewer? It goes into Alewife 
brook how far from Fresh pond ? 

A. 3700 feet I should sav. 

Q. And very near the dividing line between Belmont and Arling- 
ton, isn't it? 

A. Yes, sir ; within two or three hundred feet. 

Q. That drains 382 acres ? 

A. Ye**, sir. 

Q. When was that cousti*ucted ? 
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A. In 1873 and 1874. 

Q. Quite a number of hou8e8 dmin into that, I suppose? 

A. Thirty-five. 

Q. Now the North-avenue sewer? 

A. That was built in 1870, and drains 182 acres. 

Q. And how far from Fresh pond does that empty into Alcwife 
brook? 

A. 6200 feet. 

Q. That is over a mile ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Are there any other sowers from Cambridge that go into Ale- 
wife brook ? 

A. Not that I am aware of; no, sir. 

Q. Do you know of the pipe that Niles Bros, run into the brook? 

A. I do. 

Q. Have you inspected it often ? 

A. I have seen it. I have seen the point where it discharges. 

Q. What is the condition of the brook at that point? 

A. At times it is very foul. 

Q. Have you sunk any wells in that vicinity ? 

A. I sunk a well in last July at the outlet. 

Q. How far fi'om the bi'ook ? 

A. On the bank of the brook. And sunk another one fifteen feet 
away from the brook. 

Q. How are those wells sunk ? 

A. They are sunk by driving a well tube ; we use one and one- 
half inch tubes. Firat by driving tlio tube, and then inserting a 
smaller tube with a drill point peifomted at the end, and water is 
foi'(;od through the small tube, and by a churning process, the water 
at tlie same time passing down the tube, and the soil is cut and is 
washed up, and the largo tube is carried down by driving. When 
the soil is firm and compact you can run tlie small tube down a con- 
siderable ways below the large tube ; but when the soil is loose, it 
is necessary to get the large tube down as far as the small tube, so 
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as to prevont its coming in, and then it will not draw up; it will 
not be raised by the water. 

Q. Now I would like to have you describe in your own way the 
condition of the brook and of the soil there where Niles Br6thei*s* 
establishment goes into it, whether there is any odor, &c. 

A. At the time we were opcmting ujion the wells there was a 
very strong odor from the sewer of Niles Brothers, or from the 
pipe. 

Q. Did it cause any nausea to any of the men that were at work 
there ? 

A, One of the men in the gang was taken sick and I had to re- 
move him to another part of the work. At that time I had two 
gangs employed and I shifted him to the other gang. 

Q. You Iiave seen stuiT coming out of the pipe ? 

A, I have seen it in the brook after it came out ; the outlet is 
submerged so that you cannot see it, but we can see the bubbling of 
the water. 

Q. What have you seen ? 

A. I have seen that it is generally discolored ; it looks of a red- 
, dish-brown color ; and at the time we were working on the wells 
there was a kind of a frotli, a scum upon it. 

Q. Do you know Avhat made that? 

A. I took it to be the carbolic acid which was used in deodorizing 
the sewerage. 

Q. Used by Niles Bros. ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have been all over that territory on the northerly and 
easterly side of the pond. Arc there not times when Ale wife brook 
is so flooded that its oveiilows its banks? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And whatever goes into it is liable to get upon the meadows ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Does that frequently happen ? 

A. It happens frequently in the spring and fall of the year when 
there are heavy rains. 
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Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Barbour, the surface of Fresh pond 
as it is to-day, is it higher or lower than high-water mark in Boston 
harbor? 

A. Do you mean high tide? 

Q. Yes. 

A. It is lower than high tide. 

Q. Such is the slight nse between Fresh pond and the ocean. 

A. Calling mean high tide 15, refered to our own base, I think 
the gauge of Fresh pond to-day is about 12.50 or 12.60. 

Q. Two or three feet lower ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The surface of Fresh pond is two or three feet lower than 
mean high tide in Boston harbor to-day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it not a fact that salt water has found its way up the Mystic 
into Alewife bi-ook, and into Fresh pond at high tide? 

A. It is supposed to be so ; there is that theory. 

Q. What is the fall of Alewife brook from Fresh pond until it 
strikes Little river or the tide gates ? 

A. I cannot give it to you further than the tide gates. 

Q. Where are those tide gates? 

A. At Somerville ; at that point. 

Q. Now what is the fall from the entrance of Alewife brook to 
those gates ? 

A. It is ten inches in that length of 8630 feet. I give you the 
average fall, because it is affected by the tide. There are gates 
here which close when the tide rises, and that stop the flow. It rises 
in the brook to a certain point, and finally becomes still here, so that 
there is no current almost at all ; and when the gate is opened again, 
the current is again started when the tide has gone down sufliciently 
to allow the gate to open. 

Q. (By Mr. MuzzEir.) Automatic operation? 

A. Yes, sir ; self-acting gates. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) Then the highest water for Alewife 
brook is Fresh pond, if it can get into it? 
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A, Yos, sir. 

Q. What is the width of Alewifo brook ? 

A. It varies, 1 should say, from 8 to 10 feet iu some places. 

Q, It IS full now, probably ? 

A. I should say there might bo four or five feet in it now. 

Q. And sometimes only one or two, I suppose? 

A. At the time we were operating there it was quite low, prob- 
ably not more than three feet, including all the mud which is in the 
bottom. 

Q. And when it is of that depth it isn't more than six feet wide? 

A. There are points in it where it doesn't exceed six feet. 

Q. In fact, it is a narrow, sluggish stream, at its best? 

A. Yes, sir ; it is a sluggish stream. 

Q. You sunk wells for the purpose of ascertaining the chaiTicter 
of the soil on the northerly and southerly portion of Fresh pond ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you indicate upon the map, pretty generally, where you 
sunk the wells ? 

A. Well No. 1 is at that point nearest Fresh pond. 

Q. I will ask you if you haven't put upon the diagram, the first 
map ill this book, where those wells ai*e ? 

A. On the general map the wells are located by small black dots, 
with their numbers. 

Q. Will you point them out ? 

A. No. 1 is on the Tudor ice brook, and then the line follows down 
the Alewife brook in their order of numbering. No. 2 being at that 
point, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. 

Q. You sunk 10 wells on Alewife brook from Fresh pond to 
where ? 

A. To North avenue. 

Q. Pretty nearly equal distances apart, as near as I can judge 
here from the map ? 

A. I divided them pretty equally. 

Q. What is the character of the soil there on that line of wells ? 
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A. The soil varied from the tiiiest quicksand to coarse sand and 
clay ; almost everything. 

Q. The upper stmtum is mud, is it not? 

A. There is an overlay of meadow. 

Q. And the next stratum is what? 

A. In some cases, generally, it is sand, coarse sand or gravel. 

Q. They are all shown on the plans which you have made ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. From the result of that investigation, what do you think with 
reference to the liability of the water to get into Fresh pond ? 

A. My conclusion is, from the manner of the borings,that wc have 
very little protection fram that side. 

Q. That the water will gn into the pond? 

A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q. Have you made borings upon this portion of the pond, on the 
northerly and easterly sides ? 

A, I have. 

Q. Will you indicate to the commit|;ee where? 

A. On the northerly side of the pond, well No. 19, well No. 18, 
No. 16 and No. 14. Those are immediately on the border of the 
pond. 

Q. Does the water in those wells stand higher or lower than the 
pond? 

A, It stands higher than the water in the pond. 

Q. Indicating to you what? 

A. Indicating a pressure from the land side. 

Q, From the study wliich you have mode of it, have you any 
doubt that a large portion of the sub-soil watera of this district gets 
into Fi'esh pond ? 

A. I have no doubt of it at all. 

Q. Have you, before last summer, made borings in the vicinity 
of the slaughter-house, near that portion of the pond? 

A. I did bore some wells in wluit is called the gravel pit. 

Q, Did you find that the water in the wells rose and foil with the 
pond? 
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A. I did. 

Q, As tlu^ surface in tho pond rose and fell, it rose, tho surfiico 
did, in those wells ? 

A. They kept almost a constant diiforence, higher than the water 
in Fresh pond, of some three to five inches. 

Q. (lly Mr. Muzzry.) Tho water in the wells around that 
slaughter-house showed an elevation of from three to five inches 
above the surface of the pond, showing the tendency of the water 
under the ground towards the pond ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Hambiond.) There was a constant difference ; that 
is, the rising and falling of the water in the pond was met by that in 
the wells, was it? 

A. It wasn't always the same, but it was always higher in the 
well than it was in the pond. 

Q. And it sunk with the water in the pond? 

A. Yes, sir ; it sunk down with it. 

Q. From all tho investigations which you have made, both as to 
the sub-.soil waters and the computations which you made about the 
overflow of these meadows by Alewife brook, do you believe that tho 
impurities of Alewife brook arc liable to get into Fresh pond ? 

A, I think there is danger of it. 

Q. Would you consider it safe to keep Alewife brook conUuni- 
nalcd? 

A, No, sir ; I should not. 

Q. And you recommended that all the sewers be taken out? 

A. In 1877 I recommended it, before Niles Brothers' slaughter- 
house was built. 

Q. I suppose it has been one of the most important mattera under 
your charge, isn't it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you indicate to the comniittee where the couduit is that 
Iisis been spoken of here? 

A. The conduit is shown by this colored pink line. 

Q. What is its length, about a mile? 
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A. It i8 4061 feet. 

Q. What U its size ? 

A. It is 3 feet nnci 5 inches by 3 feet and 6 inches. 

Q. What is the liottom of it constnicteil of? 

A. It is what is Ciillcd a scowbottom ; the lower part of the sidos 
is timber and the lx>ttoin is plank, and there is an inside lining of 
inch boards. 

Q. And on that is erected a snperstructure of brick, is there? 

A, On the side of the timbers there is an arch carried over the 
top of brick. 

Q, Did yon have occnsion to pnmp that ont once? 

A, I pnmped it out last summer ; in September, I think. 

Q. Did you stop it up so that no water could get into it? 

A. I did. I closed all the gates. 

Q. And how much water was in the conduit before you begun to 
pump, after yon closed all the gates? 

A. I think the conduit would hold perhaps 200,000 gallons 
itself. 

Q. What gates did you close, and in what direction of the conduit 
did you pump ? 

A. Closed the gate at Black's nook and the gate at Wellington's 
brook. We have a gate across the conduit intended to shut off this 
end from this part. We placed our pumps at that point. 

Q. You closed the gate at Wellington's brook on the northerly 
end, and the gate at Black's nook on the southerly side. Are those 
tight? 

A. Yes, air. 

Q, How much did you pump out of the conduit? 

A. We pumped five days ccmtinuously, and the total pumped 
was about six million gallons. 

Q. That is caused by the leakage of the conduit on account of its 
construction, I suppose? 

A. Yos, sir. 

Q. And tlu! water must have been drawn from the surrounding 
soil? 
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A. We think it came from the sniTounding soil; we don't know 
how it could get in any other way. 

Q, And thirty times the capacity of the contents of the conduit 
run into it while you wei*e pumping? 

A. Yes, sir. I entered it while we were piimping to make an 
exami nation, and I could see the water coining in in very fine 
streams. 

Q. Through the joints in tlie brick? 

A. No, sir; through the wooden joints, through the bottom 
and sides. 

Q. What is the character of the soil about here? Is it coarse 
gravel on the upper stratum, most of it? 

A, Generally round here it is coarse gravel. I have some sam- 
ples of that if yon should like to see them. 

Q. I should like to see them. 

A, (Samples produced by witness.) 

Q. And that is a sample from where ? 

A, That is sample No. 70, taken from well No. 31. 

Q, What is that well, point it out on the map, how far below 
the surface, do vou know? 

A. Sixteen feet. 

Q, Now what is that? 

A. Sample 74, that is taken from well No. 30. 

Q, And where is that, how far from the slaughter-house ? 

A. About 400 feet. 

Q, That you called coarse gravel ? 

A, I shouldn't call it coarse gravel. I should call it coarse sand. 
Coarse gravel would be as large as your fist perhaps. 

Q. How far is this slaughter-house from that conduit? 

A. The nearest point is 55 feet. 

Q. And how far is the slaughter-house from the pond ? 

A. From GOO to 700 feet. 

Q. Now 1 will pass to the Cushing-street district and ask you 
whether your attention has been directed to the methods in which the 
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foul waters of Cider Mill pond and Richnrdson's pond can be kept 
from going into Fresh pond. 

A. It has to some extent. 

Q. As a member of this committee which made the ro|K)rt to the 
city govenimont you have made investigations and estimates, Imvo 
you not ? 

A. I have to some extent. 

Q. What is the most pnictical way in your mind of disposing of 
the waters from Richardson's and Cider Mill ponds? 

A. The only practical way that seems to me is to take it oflf by 
some form of sewer, cither by a pipe or a brick sewer. 

Q, Now, Mr. Chesbrongh says in his report : — 

** Without constmcting an intercepting sewer around Fresh pond, 
Cushing-street district drainage could be kept out by compamtively 
inexpensive means, — a small pipe along the mur<rin of the pond to an 
existing sewer at Lexington avenue, or by a still loss costly plan not 
yet fully developed, both suggested by the city engineer." 

What is the objection to putting in a small pipe along the margin 
of the pond at Lexington avenue ? 

A. We have no authority to do it. 

Q. **Orby a still less costly plan not yet fully developed." What 
was that plan ? 

A, That plan contemplated the purchase, or acquiring in some 
other way, the territory covered by Cider Mill pond and making tho 
purchase of Cider Mill pond contingent upon a right of way for a pipe 
to pass over the hill and discharge into an open ditch on the premises 
of Mr. McDonald, and from which ditch there is a drain which passes 
through Mount Auburn and finally discharges into Charles river. 

Q. To do that, it is necessary, in the first place, to get control of 
Cider Mill pond and then to pump from Cider Mill pond into an open 
ditch down hero somewhere, and then the right to go in that drain 
through Mount Auburn cemetery until you get to Charles river? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, You couldn't get tho right to go through Mount Auburn come- 
try, could you? 
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A. No, sir ; they say tho drain is too smnll for them. 

Q. 80 fur as Cider Mill pond is eoncerncd, could yon fill it up? 

A. The boilings have shown the soil to be of a porous nnture there 
and if it were filled up it would very soon soak away. 

Q. Now, in your judgment does that district need some such 
means of sewerage? 

A. I think it is very important to us to have that section sewered. 

Q. Why? 

A. Because there is so much that passes directly into Fresh pond 
from that district. 

Q. Such as Dr. Driver has described and such ns is described here 
in tho report? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I will ask you whether yon consider it important that there 
should be the right also to prevent anything from going into Alewifo 
brook from this part of Belmont, from the sewers and slaughter- 
houses or anything of that kind? 

A. I do. 

Q. Isn't there trouble on Black's Nook here too ? 

A> There is some. 

Q. What is that trouble ? 

A. There is a low piece of ground hero, a sort of boggy place, 
and there is objecticmablc water there and some dniinnge from back 
places, and also from a small cHlablishmcnt on Kyan's [)lace, where 
they have done some slnnghtering of sheep or something of that kind. 

Q, They drain off by a culvert which crosses the Fitchburg Kail- 
road here ? 

A. Yes, sir ; a small culvert. 

Cross JExaminaiion. 

Q. (By Mr. Wauuen.) Mr. Barbour, how many gallons of sew- 
age gets into Alewife brook from the three sewere of the city of 
Cambridge, daily? 

A. Taking the number of houses in each district, and of coui*se it 
is nither an indefinite thing to get at, but I can give you an approx- 
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iinate estimate, — taking the number of houses that thei*e nro in the 
district, and allowing ten persons to a house, and allowing an amount 
of sewage equal to our consumption, which is about forty-nine gal- 
lons per day, the three sewers would amount to between fifty and 
sixty thousand gallons ; but that doesn't include anything but house 
drainage. 

Q. I meant the whole amount. Isn't the discharge of those three 
sewers into Alewife brook a million and a half gallons a day of 
something, I will not say it is all sewage? 

A. I should think it quite probable the amount would reach to a 
million or a million and a half gallons a day. There are a number 
of (;lay pits whi(*.h are connccte<l with those sewers, and there is a 
considerable amount of water discharged from those. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) And on the North avenue sewer the 
surface of the territory is drained largely through it? 

A. Yes, sir ; there are a number of catch-basins connected with 
it, and we receive the surface dminage from them. 

Q. (By Mr. Wauren.) They do discharge into Alewife brook a 
million and a half gallons a day of water containing moi-e or less 
sewage matter? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Now the total amount of water at the slaughter-house for all 
purposes, do you know how much that is? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. Don't you know it is less than twenty thousand gallons a day 
for all purposes ? 

A. I don't know ; I have no means of finding out. 

A. You co!isider that this territory in the vicinity of Fresh pond 
should all be drained by the same system which you would adopt 
for draining that part of Cambridge where these sewei's are? 

A. I think it would naturally come into it. 

Q. And whether you continued to use Fresh pond or whether you 
gave it up, your view is you have got to have a main intercepting 
sewer taking water from (his territory over toward Charles rivei'? 

A, Yes, sir. 
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Q. And you dou't favor ft sewer to tlie Mystic, niong the line of 
Alewife brook? 

A. 1 ilid make examinations in both diroctio!is, with the view to 
see whicli would be the best phm. The Mystic river direction is the 
natural drainage, but on a final considemtion of it, I think there are 
advantages in going to Charles river. We go tln'ough a large sec- 
tion of our city which is not drained ; and the sewers, after being 
built, would be subject to assessment, and we should get a consid- 
erable amount back. 

Q. And tlien it is a question, with you, of economy as much as 
engineering? 

A, 'Y\\\\i is one point. And another point which 1 might men- 
tion, I think, in view of an intercepting sewer, to take our outlets 
which now discharge in Cliarles river, it seems to me that would 
naturallj' be the first intercepting sewer which would bo built, and if 
we carried this sewer to Charles river, it would be in the line of that 
intercepting sewer. 

Q. (By Mr. IIambiond.) That is, you think in that way it would 
be niore likely to get finally to tide water the quickest? 
A, Yes, sir; that was the [)lan. 

Q. (By Mr. Warren.) If it ever became necessary for the 
town of Belmont to drain this territory over towards Cambridge, 
which you have got included in those red lines, thoy would have to 
drain either through your sewer into CharlcM river, or through a 
sewer into Charles river, wouldn't they ? Their own territory doesn't 
coimect with tide water in any way, does it? 

A. It would have to go throngh some other town only by the way 
of Alewife brook. 

Q. They have either to go through Cambridge or Medford? 
A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is true of that whole part of Belmont and also a part 
of Arlington? 

A, Yes, sir; to a certain extent. 

Q. If the principle that a town throngh which a sewer shonid run 
must annex all the territory through which it runs, Cambridge would 
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of Belmont, wouldn't it, in order to take all that drainage I 
A. It would. 

Q. It makes no difference to you in constructing a sewer w^here 
the town line is? 

Mr. IIabimond — lie don*t see it on the ground, of course. 

Q. (By Mr. Warren.) How much territory is drained into the 
Miller's river sower? State what districts of Cambridge are drained 
into it ? 

A. There is only a small portion of drainage which drains into 
the Prince-street sewer. It is mostly Somerville and extends as far 
as West Somerville, 

Q. Don't the drains from Gimbridge empty into tliat sewer up 
above, further up? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You have spoken about the odor perceptible at the Cambridge 
end of Cmgie's bridge. Isn't there a very similar smell on the Bos- 
ton end? Tlicre is a Boston sewer emptying right beside, isn't 
there ? 

A. I think there are sewers all along the Boston front. 

Q. Isn't it very offensive in the summer when you come to Cra- 
gie's bridge from either end? 

A. I don't bear that in mind, the one on the Boston side. 

Q. I didn't sec in these borings in those wells tliat you sliow any 
water levels there, do you? 

A^ Not all of them, in some of them there is a water level shown. 

Q. Take tlic one which gives those wells there, from one to num- 
ber ten. You give the level of the water in Fresli pond as 14.34, 
and then you give the soil in each of the wells but not the surface 
level as I underst^ind it. 

A. The Water in those wells along Alewife brook was not devel- 
oped. 

Q. What do you mean. There didn't appear any water there? 

A. No, sir. I mean we didn't pump them with the view of get- 
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ting water. Those were mncle principally to dctcrmiue the character 
of the Boily to see what it was. 

Q. Then you have got no levels over that territory that are shown 
in these maps? 

A, I can give you surface levels if you would like them. 

Q, I find here, the last i^late, diagrams showing the daily rise and 
fall of water in Fresh pond and also in Alewife brook at Concord 
avenue and Spruce street from January 1, to November 1, 1879. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have those levels been continued? 

A, Yes, sir. 

,Q. ILive you got them since? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Where are they ? 

A. I have them on the original of that profile, they have been 
continued nearly to date. 

Q. Will you let me look at it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Muzzry.) You printed everything which you had 
done uj) to the time when you went to print ? 

A. Yes, sir ; it is the same plate. You see the red border line 
which I was unable to take out. 

Q. (By Mr. Wahuen.) The black line represents the level of 
water in Fresh pond at different dates, does it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the last date that it is brought to ? 

A. February 16, 1880. 

Q. What is the difference in level, say at an average point here, 
take that point, and the corresponding level in Fresh pond on a 
given day, where the lines are about pamllel, I want to get. I don't 
M'ant an cxcc])tional case. 

-^l. You see there they are up together. 

Q. 1 know, but 1 want to got at where it is on a level. 

A. 1 don't understand your question. 

(^. What is that dato there. 
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A. That is December 30th. 

Q. Now what is the difterence in the level of the water in Fresh 
pond on the 80th of December and the water at Concord avenue and 
Spruce street? 

A. Perhaps I had better take it right from my book of tables. 

Q. Perhaps you had if you have got it each day. 

A. November 30th, the gauge of Fresh pond was 12.14 ; Decem- 
ber 30th the gauge of Fresh pond was 11.89. 

Q. And what was the gauge of the brook at Spmce street ? 

A. 13.99. 

Q. And at Concord avenue? 

A. 14.12. 

Q, And those figures expi*ess feet and hundredths? 

A. Those are al»ove our city base ; feet and hundredths. 

Q. Then on that date the water in Alewife brook at Concord 
avenue was between two and three feet higher than it was in the 
pond, wasn't it? 

A. Yes, sir. / 

Q, And at Spruce street it was only a little lower? 

A. .02 lower. 

Q. Now if you will go back over your largo plan thore, without 
going over your levels in detail, go back to the last of November, 
and from that time, take the months of December, January and Fe1>- 
ruary, so much of February only up to this present time, the level 
of Fresh pond was nearly an average of throe feet below the level 
of the water in Alewife brook? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Now when you speak of the freedom of the flow of water 
from the soil into the pond, wouldn't you expect a less difference in 
the level to be shoAvn ? Don't this continuous state of the water level 
in the brook show su1>stiuitially what the level is in the soil ? 

A. It is only a matter of how fast the water can percolate through 
and what obstructions there may be in the way of it. 

Q. It is all a question of obstruction, isn't it? Now if the water 
at Concord avenue in the soil stood for a long time three feet higher 
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ihaii the water in tho pond, what would your iufercnco bo as to tho 
obstructions botwocn tho soil water and tho pond water? 

A. Tho water would move slowly in any event through tho soil* 
Q. But sometime or other the water would reach its level, 
wonldn't it? 

A. Give it time enough. 

Q. It has had a good many thousand yeara for all we know. Is 
there, as a matter of fact, any con-espondence between the water 
levels in Fresh {K)nd and the water levels in the brook ; 

A. I don't understand what you mean by a correspondence. They 
usually stand higher in the brook than they do in the pond. Tho 
pond is lowered artificially by pumping. 

Q. Do they allow any rule which can be applied both of water 
levels ? 

A. And the wells we have sunk on the borders show a higher 
level, and I think there is a decided indication of pressure in that 
direction. 

Q. (By a 0:>mmittre»ian.) What is the ordinary source of sup- 
ply for Alewife brook ? Do its waters come from tide water or 
how? 

A. From rain, and it is connected with Wellington brook, and 
that takes a large drainage of a large section, sir; 2000 or 3000 
acres, and including part of Arlington Heights. 

Q. (By Mr. Warren.) Doesn't the pond respond almost im- 
mediately to a rain fall, the water in the pond ? Doesn't the level 
rise almost immediately after a heavy rain ? 
A. It is affected somewhat. 
Q. Is it not aifected a good deal ? 

A, It is not affected very much by surface drainage. Tlie drain- 
age area of Fresh pond is largely reduced so that it does not feel the 
effect of rain so quickly as other ponds. 

Q. That is all very well, but my question is whether the pond 
doesn't respond to a minfall ? 
A. Yes, sir; it does. 
Q. Although not so much as other ponds, yet considerably? 
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A. It does respond ; yes, sir. 

Q. Does it not show a very different result in its water level after 
a rainfall y from ivhat tlie brook shows? 

A. It usually rises after rain. 

Q. And doesn't its water level rise much more than the water 
level in the brook after a rain ? 

A. I think not. I should say decidedly not. 

Q. As matter of fact, with the exception of the disturbances 
where there is some pumping by the brook, doesn't the level of the 
brook at Concord avenue and at Spruce street keep at about the 
same, relative to each other I mean ? 

A. Yes, sir, thc}*^ do. 

Q. But the black line indicating the water level in the poud 
doesn't preserve any parallelism? x 

A. No, sir, it does not. 

Q. Except in the case where wo found it three mouths when it 
was so much .below? 

A. You would hardly expect it to, where you are drawing so 
much water from it. 

Q. Are you drawing any more water from it in the three months 
where it is indicated by this parallel line that it was so much lower 
than the brook than you are in the summer months ? 

A. I don't know that we are, in colder weather we draw more. 

Q. I take December, January, and February up to the present 
time, have you been pumping any unusual quantity of water? 

A, I haven't looked at the record, but in a cold snap we pump 
more water. 

Q. Do you pump more water in a cold spell than yon do in July 
and August? 

A. Perhaps not, because in July and August they use hose and 
water the streets, which makes an additional draft upon the water. 

Q. Now take it in the months of May, June, and July hist, as 
shown on this diagram the level of the water in the pond appears 
above the level of the water in the brook? 

A. That was in the early part of the season. 
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Q. It was the highest in May ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then the water of the pond wns gradually drawn down, 
and it has been practically lowered down to the present time. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, While the water in the brook hasn*t varied inatoriully ? 

A. The water in the brook can only reach a certain level ; it has 
not the oppoitunity to go down with the pond, as when you are 
pumping it without anything to feed it. 

Q. The water in the brook is how deep ? 

A. Perhaps 5 feet. 

Q. Is it fair for me to infer, or for the committee to draw the in- 
ference, that soil water follows the general level of the water of the 
brook? I don't mean the level of the wells sunk would be the 
same ns the water in the brook, but it would follow the water in the 
brook ? 

A. I don't know that there is necessarily any occasion for the 
ground water being in the same direction as the water in the 
brook. It would depend on the underlying strata ; in which way 
they tend. 

Q. Then it might happen one way at one place and another way 
at another? 

A. Yes ; it might. 

Q. You have no water levels running down the brook ; land 
levels? 

A. Yes, sir; I have land levels on the line of the brook, and I 
have on one dry day water levels of the brook taken the same day. 
Q. In wells? 

A. Taken in the brook ; levelling in connection with sinking the 
wells. 

Q. Now you have given this subject of the water supply of Cam- 
bridge a good deal of attention with a view to the interests of the 
city. Now will you tell mo whether or not you agree with Mr. 
Chcsbrough that it would be a great deal better for Cambridge to 
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mako some other arrangement for getting water without usinj; the 
Fresh pond water for any length of time ? 

A. I think ultimately we may have to come to that ; hut I don't 
think it is necessary to do it immediately — to abandon Fresh pond, 
if you refer to Fresh pond. 

Q. By the time that you make your arran<;emonts for another 
supply of water cannot you be supplied iudependently of Fresh 
pond? 

A. It depends on other things. I don't know whether we can or 
not. 

Mr. Chesbrouoh remarks : — 

**It will, as I believei be fonnd l>est ultimately to abandon the 
attempt to make and keep all the present available sources of supply 
pure, on account of great expense and impracticability; and for an 
additional supply to take a part of the Shawsheen river ; or go to 
the city of Boston." 

Do you agree with Mr. Chesbrough that an arrangement could no 
doubt be made mutually advantageous between Cambridge and 
Boston, and that Boston has an abundant supply, not only for the 
present but for the future? 

A. Boston has an abundant supply, so far as I know. 

Q. Would there be any practical difficulty in using the water? 
There would be no engineering difficulty, I suppose? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Hasn't Boston already made an application to lay a main 
through Cambridge ? 

A. It has. 

Q. To connect with the Mystic? 

A. It has. 

Q. Cambridge doesn't oppose it either, does it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And you would have great advantage over portions of Boston 
in that the height of Chestnut Hill reservoir is sufficient to give you 
what fall you want? 

A. I believe it is. 
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Q. Thnt is for the greater part of Cambridge ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And as between the supply from the city of Boston and the 
Shawsheen river the expense probably of getting water from the 
city wouUl be very much less, wouldn't it? 

A. Very much less. 

Q. How many mains would you probably have to have from 
Chestnut Hill reservoir to Cambridge to get the supply? 

A. If they lay as lar/g^e a main as I understood they were going to 
lay it would be sufficient. 

Q. That is, this very pipe which they are going to lay at their ex- 
pense through Cambridge would be sufficient? 

A. It would be sufficient for a time. 

Q. How much will it cost to build it, to lay that main? 

A. I have made no estimate at all. Very much more than it 
would have to laid it last year. 

Q. It will cost more? 

A. A great deal more. 

Q. Your water debt is how large ? 

A. I don*t think that I have the figures. 

Q. What has been the cost of your water works, do you knoAV? 

A. Something over a million dollars. I am not familiar with the 
financial department of the works. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) Suppose that Fresh pond shouldn't be 
pumped from, how do you think its surface would compare with the 
surface of the underground waterain that vicinity? 

A. I think it W(mld very nearly maintain the same level. 

Q. It is your view that Fresh pond, at least with such protection 
as annexation will give it, could preserve its waters for many years 
to come, could it not? 

A. I think so. 

Q. And w^halever plan Cambridge may have to get water else- 
where it is only such additional supply that she would need after 
taking what she can from Fresh pond? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And you estimate thiit iit one million nncl throe quarter of gal- 
lons a day ? 

A.^ That was my estimate. 

Q. (By Mr. Muzzey.) That is the minimum it furnishes isn't it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, That at least wo can have in all seasons, dr}*^ or wet, winter or 
summer? 

A. That I have estimated for a dry season, and in a wet season 
probably three millions. 

Q. (By Mr. Wauren.) How does that effect the level of the 
pond, pumping at that rate per day? 

A. That is, what it Avould give on an average through the year. 
That id to have it maintain substantially the same level ; some parts 
of the season it would be down and other parts it would be up. 

[Adjourned till 11 a. M. FHday, Feb. 20, 1880.] 

Friday, Feb. 20, 1880. 
Testimony op W. S. Barbour resumed. 

Q. (By Mr. Warren. ) There is one matter I did not ask you 
about. Is there not a brook, or small stream, leading fi'om Gray's 
estate, which drains directly into Fresh pond ? 

A. There was ; there is not now. 

Q. What has become of it ? 

A. It has been closed up. 

Q. When was it closed up ? 

A. We obtained permission to close that of Dr. Keene, the owner 
of the land, on the 10th of December, 1878. 

Q, When was it actually closed? 

A. It was closed very soon after that ; within a day or two. 

Q. That water went directly into the pond, didn't it ? 

A. It did; yes, sir. It was a small pond, lying on the easterly 
side of Fresh pond line, on the promises of Dr. Keene. It covered 
less than half an acre, perhaps. I think it was an artificial pond 
taken from a piece of meadow land or boggy place that wjis con- 
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nected by a culvert, which finally discharged the overflow of the pond 
directly into Fresh pond. That we discovered in the latter part of 
1878, and saw the owner, Dr. Keene, and obtained his permission 
to close it up. So far as I know, it is closed up at the present time. 

Q. (By Mr. IIammond.) No house drainage Avent into that? 

A. In its passage, it passed by a house an<I also a stable, and 
and from the stable there was some drainage from the manure. 

Q. Surface drainage ? 

A. Surface drainage ; there was no house drain that I know of. 

Q. (By Mr. Warbbn.) There was a muck-hole where the cows 
used to stand, wasn't there ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) That has been closed, substantially, ever 
since you obtained permission from the owner to do it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Haudy.) Mr. Barbour, you were one of -the specia 
committee on water-supply in 1879, were you not? 

A. Yes, sir ; I was. 

Q. And you helped to make this report? 

A. I did. 

Q. And you reported that the drainage area of Fresh pond was 
570 acres, or somewhere in that vicinity? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you include any portion of the territory proposed to bo 
taken from Arlington in that drainage area? 

A. No, sir ; I did not. 

Q. You did not recognize that as part of that area at that time? 

A. I did not recognize it as a portion of the surface drainage. 
When speaking of drainage area, we refer to the surface drain- 
age. 

^. You did not consider that that portion of territory which jt ia 
proposed to take from Arlington could have any surface drainage 
towards Fresh pond ? 

A. No, sir. 

i^. Now, how is it alK>ut the under-ground drainage? 
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A, Those meadows in Arlington are a pari of what are called 
the Fresh pond meadows, and wu ilid consider it dosirahlo to take the 
hirger portion of those meadows within the annexation line. 

Q. Well, do you consider that there is any underground drainage 
from the Arlington meadows proposed to l)e taken towai*ds Fresh 
pond ? 

A. It is the most remote point from Fresh pond, and although 
there may l>o an underground communication, I should think it hardly 
likely that we should receive nmch from so remote a point. 

Q. You do not think, then, that there is nmch chance of Fresh 
|>ond receiving anything from so remote a point? 

A, Not much from so great a distance. 

Q. How far is the Arlington and Belmont line froni Fi*esh pond? 

A. 3820 feet. 

Q. Well, your only menus of ascertaining whether there is any 
underground drainage in that direction would he by that series of 
wells from one to ten along Alewife brook, wouldn't it? 

A. That and our conduits. 

Q. The conduit is away up above; it is up towards Spy pond, 
isn't it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Didn't you dig through a bed of clay along near the Fitch- 
burg road in laying that conduit? 

A. I think there was some clay there. I don't think it ciune to 
to the surface ; it came near to the suiface. 

Q. And then there was a depression towards Fresh pond, ^yasn't 
there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Along the line of Alewife brook, you found by your borings 
that the clay comes very near the surfaice somewhere near the Con- 
cord avenue sewer, didn't you? 

A. It comes very near the surface. 

Q. Then there is a depression towards Mystic river? 

A. That is the tendency of the clay along Alewife brook, but 
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when we reach North aveime, then the clay rises again and comes 
nearer the surface. 

Q. But does it rise so high as the chij along the margin of Fresh 
I)ond ? 

A. I think it does very nearly. I think at well No. 10, the 
chiy comes ycry near the surfuco. 

Q, But you found gravel and sand when digging well No. 10? 

A. After passing through chiy , wo did, at the depth of thirty feet. 

Q. The clay at Fresh pond is some fifty-six feet in depth,' is it 
not; about fifty feet l>elow its ordinary surface? 

A. If you look at well No. 10, you will find that there is only a 
shallow bed of clay, and then gravel and sand underneath that bed, 
don't you ? 

Q. The clay at well No. 10, I think, is not thick? 

A. It is over twenty feet, isn't it? 

Q. Yes : but that bed is not so high as near Fresh pond ? 

A. Not quite, perhaps. 

Q. Judging from the line of borings along Alwife brook, would 
you say there could be any percolation towards Fresh pond from 
the Arlington meadows ? 

A. 1 think that the liorings, as shown on that diagram, would 
seem to indicate that the clay was in such form as to form a basin 
and retain the water in it, and when the meadows arc flown, it 
would overflow the clay at certain points. If you examine those 
borings closely, you will find thiit even where the clay rises near 
the surface, there is generally an overlay of gravel or sand which 
does not make a complete cut-ofl*. 

Q. But in well No. 2 the clay rises nearly to the top of the 
ground : how near to the top of the ground docs it rise? 

A. I haven't the figures, and I cannot recall them all. 

Q, The figures are hero, if you will bo kind enough to tell me. 

A. Grade nine above our city base. 

Q. How high would that be? 

A. About six feet below the surface. 
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Q. What is the fall from Little river that comes in near the Ar- 
lington and Belmont line, to Mystic river? 

A. I have no levels extending to Mystic river ; my levels extend 
only to the tide-gates. 

Q. The current is quite rapid at North avenue, is it not? 

A. It is more rapid between Little river and the tide gates than it 
is at the upper part of the brook. 

Q. Supposing the sewage of Cambridge were taken from Alewife 
brook would there be any danger of the water of Fresh pond being 
injured by the water from the meadows of Arlington in anyway ? 

A. I should think not. 

Q. How much of the land that is proposed to be taken from Ar- 
lington is cultivated land ? 

A^ I have not been over it, but a portion of it is cultivated land. 

Q. You made up the plan ? 

A. I did. 

Q. It is owned by people whe live in Arlington? 

A. 1 believe it is, mostly. 

Q. Do any of the owners live in Cambridge ? 

A. None of the owners live in Cambridge ; I think one of the ow- 
ners lives in Belmont. 

Q. Take A. P. Wyman, Josiah Crosby, James Madden and F. 
Whittemore : they all live in Arlington, do they not? 

A. They do. 

Q. They own the bulk of tlie land ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much of this land should you say was cultivated or capable 
of cultivation? 

A. I should tliink perhaps half of it. 

Q. (By Mr. IIammond.) The object of running that line into 
Arlington was to enclose the meadows substantially as thoy are, 
wasn't it? 

A. Yes, sir, it was. 

Q. And, I suppose, in a word, you do not regard it as so vitally 
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essential to the purity of the waters of the pond, whether that is 
inchided in the boundary linesy as other portions, do you? 
A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. And, lis far as you know, there has beeu no action on the part 
of Arlington that would iudicate any disposition to make any im- 
proper use of any territory that they have ? 

A. Not as far as I am aware. 

Q. Ciui you give me the area of Cider Mill pond? 

A. An acre and seven tenths, 1 think. 

Q. Have you considered whether ttiking a strip of land aliout 
Fresh pond, five yards wide, was sufficient to protect it from the 
impurities that threaten it? 

A. I should think not. 

Q. You should think it was not sufficient? 

A. Not sufficient. 

Q. As a matter of fact, taking it on the CushingHstreet side, would 
the taking of a strip five rods there on that side protect it from the 
threatened impurities? 

A. It would not. 

Q. Would it on the meadow side, where the slaughter-house is, 
on the northerly side of the pond ? 

A. It would not. 

Q. And is not that the reason why, so far as you have had occasion 
to say anything about it to the city government, you have advised 
that that course be not taken ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Warren.) You say it is not essential that you 
should take that part in Arlington ? 

A. I think I said not so essential as the other ])ortirms. 

Q. Now, will you give in the degree of essentiality as you depart 
from that line of Arlington and go up towards Fresh pond, and tell 
us where it stops ; the grade is about the same, isn't it? 

A. The grade is about the same, but as we get further away fr6m 
the pond, I think the danger diminishes. 
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Q. Well, where does it diminish enough so that you might let us 
have a little of Belmont left to us ? 

A. Welly sir, in considering the annexation line, we at first put 
it where we thought it ought to be, and I do not know that I see 
any reason, even now, for changing the line. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) You feel a little safer in the hands of 
Arlington, as to that business, than you do in the hands of Belmont, 
don't you ? 

A. Perhaps so. 

Q. (By Mr. Warren.) You think, as a legislative question, 
aside from engineering, it would be a little easier to have one town 
to oppose, instead of two, don't you ? 

A. Possibly. 

Dr. Henry P. Waloott sworn. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) You reside in CSambridge? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are a practising physician ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you a member of the commission appointed by the city 
to investigate the matter of water supply ? 

A. Yes, sir, I was. 

Q. Wore you at that time the city physician ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, And you are now? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long have you li:id your attention directed io this nuit- 
ter? 

A. r have had the matter under consideration, in one way and 
another, since 1 was a member of the advisory board of health, ai>- 
pointed some six years ago. 

Q. And you have studied the matter quite thoroughly in connec- 
tioti with your position as a member of the commission appointed by 
the city, have you not ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. DooUir, do you seo any retison why at present, and for some 
time to coino, the waiorH of Wellington brook may not be Uikcn at 
ccrU'iin seasons of the year? 

A. I think that, under the eondittons stilted in the repcu't, it is 
safe to Uike the waters of WeHinjrt^>n brook for a great nianyyeai*s. 

Q. Will you slate t(» the e(uninitt(*.e why ycMi think so? 

A. The proiuisition of the report is, that those watens shall be 
t^iken only during the time of the year when the ground is frozen to 
a depth of sevenil feet, possibly, eertainly when the surface of the 
ground is thoroughly closed by frost, and the water to be then IukI 
under such conditions as would exist during a January thaw, when 
the ground was covered by a large amount of snow, with the addi- 
tion of large (piantities of rain, and the fact that the very large 
dmin:igt% area of Wellingl^in brook gives, in the coui'se of a twenty- 
four-honrs' storm, a very large amount of perfectly pure water, not 
ailected by the condition of the soil. 

Q. [lie/en-ing to inap.] There is the point whei'e Wellington 
bniok strikes lirighton street, and here is the jwint where Welling- 
ton brook strikes the conduit, and the connection is so made, is it 
not, that any portion of the water of Wellington brook may be at 
any time made to pass into the conduit or pass over it? 

A. Yes, that is fully i)rovidcd for. 

Q. And your idea is that when there is a very heavy rain, or dur- 
ing the time of melting snows, the first wash should be allowed to 
pass over, and then a stresim of very pure water comes down from 
the brook which cmi be safely taken in the conduit and from there 
into the pond ? 

A. Yes, sir, the water is as pure as ordinary rain water. 

Q. And that water has analyzed as pure as any of the supply we 
store, or any water of this kind that is found ai*ound here? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And it conies over in considerable quantities? 

A. Yes, sir, in immense quantities; the drainage area of Wel- 
lington brook is much greater than that of Fresh pond. 

Q. Is it not a quick stream? 
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A. After rains or meliing snows, it is a yery quick stretiin. 

Q. Your idea would be to take it in that way, and, Fresh pond 
being protected, to use the pond in the name of a reservoir for the 
purpose of using this supply? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, As a matter of fact, are you not aware that as much as 
100,000,000 fi^allons of water have been taken from Wellington brook 
during one thaw, and placed in Fresh pond? 

A. That is the estimate made by the proper authorities, and I see 
no reason to doubt it. The conduit has a greater capacity than 
that. 

Q, So that, if the pond can l)e protected, this water may be so 
used for many years to come, and may be taken at times when it is 
proper to take it and stored in Fresh pcmd, and used as occasion re- 
quires ; that is your idea about it, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, And then the water so taken will be as pure as ordinary rain 
water ; that is, good water to use ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know how many millions of gallons were taken from 
Wellington brook at this last thaw of that kind of water? 

A. In a rough way, I have understood, and from such inspection 
as I have had of the figures, more than 50,000,000 gallons, at least. 

Q. At this last thaw ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. With the supervision that the local and state Uiards of 
health would have, together with the supervision which we could 
have by a police system, is there any doubt in your mind that Fresh 
pond may bo so protected that for years to come it may be used as 
a source of water supply? 

. A. No, sir ; 1 think it can lie used for a gi*eat many years, with 
pro])er supervision. 

Q. And you make that statement here after careful consideration 
of the subjects, do you not? 

A. Yes, sir ; I think I have considered it very carefully. 
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niid with tho cxistcnco of slaughter-houses upon the borders, as 
many as anybody chooses to erect there, and with things going on 
lis they have gone on upon the Behnont side of the pond, do you 
lielieve that tliat pond can bo much longer protected ? 

A. No, sir; as one member of tho board of honllh of the city of 
Cambridge, 1 should advise its instant abandonment. 

Q. Unless the Cushing-street district can be provided for, and 
unless we arc reasonably safe with regard to this territory, you think 
we had lietter look around elsewhere very soon, dtm't you? 

A. Yes, sir, at once. 

Q. Your reasons are, doctor, I suppose, such as have been given 
by others, that there comes in from this section such matter as by no 
means should go into a well ? 

A. I do not see how we can escape the influence of any part of the 
drainage of the Cushing-street district at present. 

Q. If there should bo an epidemic there or anything of that kind, 
you would fear the eflect, I suppose, upon the water of the pond? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state, in your own language, why you think that an- 
nexation desirable? What benefit it would be in regard to the 
purity of tho water ? 

A, The geological foimation about the pond is of such a character 
that, upon the Cambridge side, within our Cambridge limits, the 
pond receives almost complete protection by a cluy formation. That 
formation exists in an almost unbroken condition until you reach 
Alewife brook, and the first borings which were made by the com- 
mission at that point show the character of that formation. We went 
down 120 feet through an impervious bed of clay to the slate forma- 
tion upon which that whole clay deposit rests, so that up to that 
point, as shown by the clay pits along the margin of the pond; and 
by the clay developed by various diggings for foundations, the pond 
is secure, with the addition of the sewer which we have already. 
Beyond the pond, about at Black's Nook, the clay disappears, and is 
replaced by a very loose gravel, through which water passes very 
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' freely. That condition of things is again repeated upon the other 
side of Fresh pond, at the Cushing-streot district. Those are tlie 
only two points at which the pond is menaced at present, and they 
are the only two points beyond the control of the city of Cambridge. 
Another consideration would be, the fact that, so far as the purity 
of ice goes, the withdrawal of the city of Cambridge from the poud 
would restore Alewife brook to its natural condition, a vast amount 
of contaminating matter would find its way at once into the pond 
and destroy it for ever as an ice pond. Of course, so far as matters 
of health go, we have absolutely no control, and I do not understand 
that such matters are much considered upon other portions of the 
pond than those within our limits. 

Q. (By Mr. Warren.) I suppose your apprehension of pollu- 
tion to the water of Fresh pond is from the fear of percolation from 
the adjoining soil, in part? 

A. In slight part ; but still more from the direct influence of mat>- 
ter from Cider Mill pond. 

Q. And that is in the nature of surface drainage ; the overflow of 
the pond, at least? 

A. No, sir; in the matter of direct drainage from pigstyes and 
vaults ; from water contaminated with human excrement. 

Q. Will you tell us, in regard to the matter of percolation, about 
which we have heard so nmch, how apprehensive you are that that 
will have any effect upon the water of the pond ? 

A. That is a question which cannot be precisely answered. The 
gravel bed is a vast filter, and no man can estimate the value of that 
filter, and it is apparent that it will last tor a certain number of years. 
We know that a time will come when it will be absolutely worthless 
as a filter. 

Q. Now, as a matter of fact, so far as the water of percolation can 
possibly be affected by anything upon the surface of the ground, 
the whole territory of Arlington and Belmont in the vicinity of this 
pond has been used for gai*dening and highly manured, for a long 
series of years, hasn't it? 
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A. No, sir, not the surface of the ground in the vicinity of Fresh 
pond. There is very little cultivation nbout Fresh pond. 

Q. I don't mean the salt marshes. 

^. No; but the uplands about Fresh pond are not extensively 
cultivated, 'and never have been, within my recollection. 

Q. Then your apprehension of danger from the use of this terri- 
tory in Belmont for gardening purposes is very slight? 

A. No, sir ; I have no great apprehension ; in fact, no apprehen- 
sion at all from its cultivation about Fresh pond. 

Q. It is a generally conceded truth among chemists, that the 
water of percolation does not show traces of matter deposited upon 
the surface of the ground ? 

A. No, sir ; I don't think it is ; I think the only position that 
any chemist would take upon that matter is, that a certain amount 
of matter is removed by percolation, but not wholly, by any means. 

Q. But is the water of percolation, properly speaking, surface 
water? 

A. Polluted surface water, or polluted water, no matter to what 
extent it percolates. 

Q. But does it roach a pond like Fresh pond through percola- 
tion? 

A. Yes, sir ; 1 have no doubt it does, in certain quantities. 

Q.- What is the distinction between atmospheric water and under- 
ground water? 

A. The atmospheric water contains, probnbly, a large amount of 
ammonia ; the underground .water would contain those solid mat- 
ters formed about Fresh pond largely, chlorine 

Q, I don*t mean the dilTei'ence in chemical constitution ; I mean 
where would you draw the line between what you would call 
atmospheric water, as distinguished from underground water, in its 
origin ? 

A. You might have underground water that corresponded pre- 
cisely with atmospheric water. 

Q, I don't mean in chemical constitution. 

Am 1 don't know as I can draw any other distinction. 
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Q. Is not the distinction this : .that the soil everywhere is per- 
meated with a certain amount of water, which water, after a while, 
partakes of the character of the soil in which it stands, but that, on 
the other hand, tlio water that fulls in min, and runs oil* from the 
surface, is distinguishable, and that the water which is carried into 
a pond is carried simply as it would be if you poured it from a 
pitcher on to a table to wash the top of the table off? 

A. Yes, sir ; but there would still be a difference which only 
chemistry could show ; but it would be still a chemical difference. 
There is no difference imder heaven but what chemistry can reveal 
to us. 

Q. Is there any way in which you can tell whether soil-water 
affects the water of a pond except b}' chemical analysis of the two 
kinds of water, and showing their substantial identity in composition, 
or, on the other hand, by the engineering plan of sinking wells, and 
ascertaining the water level? 

A. I don't know. There certainly is no method of distinguishing 
a particle of water, and following it in its course upon the surface to 
its final union with the waters of the pond. As I said before, I know 
of no way of distinguishing it except by chemical analysis of the two 
waters. 

Q. Now, when vou come to the germs, about which we have heard 
considerable, how do you over find those ; does the microscope reveal 
them ? 

A. Germs are simply a theory ; an easy method of explaining the 
manner in which diseases travel about from one place to another? 

Q. After all, if we found the water of a pond low in the winter, 
and the adjacent water in the soil or brooks around the pond level 
and higher, and if, on the other hand, we found in the summer that 
the water in the pond was higher than the water in the soil about the 
pond, and in the streams about the pond, would not the conclusion 
naturally be that the pressure was from the pond into the soil, and 
not from the soil into the pond ? 

A. No, sir ; unless you also stated very distinctly the character of 
the bod of the brook, and the character of the soil in regard to super- 
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ficial dcposit.8 of clay and othor matter through which water does not 
easily penetrate. I can perhaps make it clearer by saying that, it 
we found that condition of things co-existing with large deposits of 
gravel, it would be a different qbesticm. 

Q. Of course it is no use to iisk anybody a general fjucsticni of 
that kind without excepting some qualification in the answer. The 
nature of the obstructions between the two reservoirs of water, so 
to speak, must be taken into consideration? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. But if you did not know what the soil was, did not know what 
the formation was, and hiul simply the fact of the levels of the water 
in two places varying, as I say, would not the intluonce be that there 
was an obstruction which prevented any free comnmnication be- 
tween the two? 

A. Not necessarily ; it would depend upon the freedom of outlet 
of the stream. A stream with a very free outlet of course will nat- 
urally flow in the direction of its outlet, even though it is above a 
gravelly soil. The friction the water would encounter in passing 
through the gravel would be much less than its flow in the open 
stream. » 

Q, My assumption was, that the levels of the ground-water were 
the same as those of the brook ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Professor Horsford has made a good deal of examination of 
this subject of drainage, and the eff'ect of filtration, has he not? 

A. A good many years ago ; I know of no recent work of Pro- 
fessor llorsford on the subject. 

Q. Now, you say, if I understand you, that at Blache's nook, 
and at the Cushiug-street district, are the two places which ought to 
be guarded against? 

A. At present, yes, sir. 

Q. Now, if you were going to protect those two points, what 
would you do? 

A. Provide some system of drainage by which the oflbnsive mat- 
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ters now entering the pond should be carried to a distance, either to 
the Mystic or Charles river. 

Q. That would be by one of t.wo processes, either by preventing 
them from going into the pond by an impervious barrier, or, on 
the other hand, providing something which would drain them before 
they got to the pond? 

A. No impei-vious barrier is possible without it wevo fifty feet 
deep in the ground. 

Q. There you come again to the question between surface water 
and percolation. It is true, I suppose, that the water of percolation 
may come into the pond from the bottom, and therefore your bar- 
rier may bo required to be about feet eighty deep ? 

A. Certainly, sir. 

Q. But if it is water from the surface, or from the overflow from 
that little pond you speak of there, then it would not require to be 
very deep, would it? 

A J No, sir ; but as a matter of health, I should prefer to be very 
certain that the water did not come very near the pond. 

Q. Then that brings us down to the single remedy of dminage, 
doesn't it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, you would drain the water off in another direction? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That would be the easiest, and best, and most satisfactory way 
of preventing any chance of trouble ? 

A. To remove present troubles ; yes, sir. 

Q, And having provided drainage, I suppose you would provide 
one sufficient for future emergencies ? 

A. That would bo matter over which the lioard of health would 
have no control. 

Q. It would bo u mutter of engineering, and a matter orex[>cn.se, 
&c.? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I believe that you wore on the boai-d of health in 1879, were 
you not? 
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A. The Cambridge board of health ; yes, sir. 

Q. You wore satisfied then that the dmiuage of Arlington and 
Belmont, as well as a large part of Cambridge, ought to be accom- 
plished through a system ni)plicable to all three towns, wen? you not? 

A. YoR, sir. 

Q, I suppose there is no question that that is sound judgment to- 
day, is there ? 

A. I am sorry to say that there is a good deal of question about 
it, sir. I then believed that the proper way of dmining those three 
towns was by a sower to Mystic river. I now believe W\2Af the diffi- 
culties in the way of that are so great that it is very much better 
for each town to drain its own district to Charles river. 

Q. Leave them all to drain through parallel lines with Alewife 
brook? 

A. Of course, it makes a very little diiTei^ence to us, in a sanitary 
point of view, what Wellington does with her drainage. 

Q. If there should be means provided by a commission, which I 
think was suggested by your board of health, wasn't it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If there should be means provided by a commission for dmin- 
age of the three towns, then the place of outlet is not very material? 

A. Yes, sir ; I think the place of outlet is very material. 

Q. I use language inaccurately : you arc more close with your 
language than I am. What I meant to say was, it is immaterial 
whether a commission would be the proper way to jn'ovido for it, is 
it not? 

A. No, sir ; I should still have been very glad to see a commis- 
sion provided to consider the whole subject. 

Q. Is not the real thing that is needed on this subject, not a 
change in the political complexion of the towns or city, but some 
scheme by which Cambridge can have charge of such drainnge as is 
necessary to protect Fresh pond ? 

A. No, sir ; I believe that the Cambridge board of health should 
have direct supervision all over the district. 

Q. Suppose the legislature should give them authority not only 
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to take, as they can now lake, live rods around the pond, but should 
also provide some moans by which they could comphiiu of any viola^ 
tion of their rights to the proper tribunal, you don't mean to say 
that if that could be done, the change of this territory or a transfer 
of it from a town govxjnuncnt to a city government, wouhl be ma- 
terial, do you? 

A. If they would give the Cambridge board of health such super- 
vision over all the land of that district as we now have over Cam- 
bridge, I should be satisfied. 

Q. The Cambridge board of health ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then it is not a imliticuil change you seek to bring about? I 
mean ** political " in the broadest sense of the word ; I don't mean it 
in a pai-ty sense. 

A. I seek the actual control of that whole district by the lK)ard of 
health of the city of Cambridge. 

Q. And the purpose for which you seek it, is to accomplish a sys- 
tem of drainage which will prevent any contamination of the water 
of Fresh pond ? 

A. Drainage and other sanittuy regulations beyond drainage, 
possibly. 

Q. In wliat way is Caml>ridge affected by anything in that dis- 
trict, except tlie water of Fresh pond ? 

A. There are indefinite nuisances upon the surface of the ground, 
which might be in existence, which we ought to have the power to 
restrain. 

Q. Is there any nuisance as great as some which liave existed by 
the side of Alewife brook for twenty years, without any attempt on 
the part of the city of Cambridge to reduce them? 

A. Yes, sir ; vastly greater. 

Q. (By Mr. IIaudy.) You speak of a clay formation which pro- 
tects Fresh pond on the Cambridge side ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That comes up along, near Black's nook Ipointinff to nook'] ? 

A. Yes, sir; underlying the whole of that ground. 
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Q. Crossing here somewhere neur well No. 2, nnd you say it ex^ 
teuds up towards Bhick's nook ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In tliis direction, along near the Fitchburg road ? 

A. No, sir ; nearer the pond. 

Q. That clay formation is such that it would prevent any possible 
danger of percolation from the Arlington marshes or meadows, 
would it not? 

A. Oh I the Arlington danger, as far as it has any connection 
with the Arlington marshes, would be through that sand and gravel 
formatifMi extending north wosU^rly fnuii Ulack'.s no(»k pond? 

Q. Up towards Wellington brook and Little pond? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The drainage fnmi Little river is ti»wards Alewifo brook, isn't 

it. 

A. Oh, certainly. 

Q. And the drainage is naturally towards Mystic basin, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Why should not the pcu'colation be in that direction too? 

A. As far as Arlington is concerned, I don't know but it may be. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) That is, in a word, the line of division 
wjis dmwu for the purpose (if enclosing the mcadowH if we could, to 
the Arlington line, luit you do not regard it as vitally important? 

A. No, sir ; I feel, sis far as that line goes, that the principal point 
was to obtain control of both banks of Alewife brook, which I think 
essential. I do not think it is necessary tliat that line should run so 
far into Arlingtcm, but 1 still think we should have control of the 
margin of Alewife brook, on both sides. 

Q, (By Mr. Hardy.) Why should you not have the margin of 
Alewife brook clear to Mystic river? 

A. That is of very little consccpience beyond North avenue, it 
would not make much dillerenco. 

Q. You know it is low land to North avtMiue? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Why should you not extend your line clear along? 
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A. It is only a question of how far we ought to go. We might to 
Mystic river. The danger is simply in the occupation of the ter- 
ritory for noxious trades. 

Q. Is there any difficulty of that kind? 

A. I know we have had u great deal of difficulty in restraining nox- 
ious trades on the Camliridge side, and I do not know wliy there 
should not l>e on tlie Arlington side. 

A. No, sir ; and I have been very much surprised to find that I 
did not. 

Q. Have you seen anything of tliat character on the Arlington 

side? 

William S. Bauuouk recalled. 

Q, (By Mr. IIamaiond.) Some operations were performed in 
1875 by Cambridge about Little pond? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was an attempt made to lower the surface of Little pond for 
the purpose of muking some changes upon its banks? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you state whether it was found difficult to pump Little 
pond down or not ? 

A. Uelow a certain point it was, with the capacity of the pumps. 

Q. It went down to a cert<iin point eiisily, and then it was impos- 
sible to pump it? 

A. Not very easily, but we got it down. 

Q. Now, what was the result on the wells several hundred feet 
from the pond ? 

A. They were almost all drained. 

Q. This map is on a scale of 200 feet to the inch? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember how far off these wells were that were 
drained? 

A. The wells of Mr. Hill were drained, and some wells ou the 
opposite side of the pond were drained. 

Q. Whiit distance from the pond are those wells that you first 
named ? 
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A. 5600 foet. 

Q, And is it ,vour Iralief, from tlio fnct tliat those wells were 
(Irniiiod, tinil from the difficulty you found in lowc*ring the surface of 
Littio poiul, that yon wcru pumping out water from tins whole neigh- 
borhood here? 

A. That was the eonduHion we camo to. 

Q. (By Mr. Wakren.) Wliat w«.s tho surface level of the ground 
at the point where these wells were, as compared with the surface of 
the water in Little pond ? 

A. It was very nearly the same level as the water in the ptmd. 

(Jf. Wtis it all marsh land ? 

A. No, sir; not all. 

Q, How many feet did you lower the water in the pond? 

A. We pumprd the pond down seven feet below high-water murk. 

Q. Before taking the levels of the water in the wells, did you be- 
gin to pump the pond? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You d<Hrt know what the level of the water in the wells was 
as compnrcd with the water in the ])ond, before you connnencod 
pumping from the pond ? 

A» The actual elevation of the water I have not, as a matter of 
record. 

Q. This eflect stands the same as boring a tunnel undc^ir a moun- 
tain. You dniin the wells all over it, don't you? 

A. If the soil is sufficiently porous, wo should drain them. 

Q. Y(»u would not, however, infer from that, that the water in 
the pond came from the tunnel that you dug, would you, or came 
from the place occupied by the tunnel before it was dug? 

A, No, sir. 

Mr. Habimonu. — I desire to call the attention of the committee to 
an article by Prof. William Ripley Nichols, professor of general 
chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute (»f Technology, entitled 
*'An article upon the Filtration of Notable Water." It is printed 
in the ninth aimual report of the state board of health. I do not 
intend to read but one or two brief extracts from it, but I desire to 
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refer to the %vhole article, mul consider it in here ns a matter to l>e 
argneil from by the coniiscl, and to be read so far as tlie ccmunittoe 
see fit or think proper to read it in the decision of this question. 

Mr. Waru£n. — I am willing to agree, so far as that goes, 
that any pu1)lication of the state, either the state lioard of 
health reports, or any other public document, may be road in 
argument, just as if it was put in evidence. 

Mr. Hammond. — ^Then I will simply state the substance of the 
article upon the point to which I now refer. It is this, that the 
general tendency of the gr(»nnd watci's of a pond situated in a val- 
ley, as almost all poiuls are, is towards tlic pond, and that where 
the surface of the pond is lowered in any manner, the ground waters 
tend towards the pond to till it up, and the lower the surface of the 
pond, the more rapidly the ground waters tend in that direction, 
and from a greater distimce. That ii« the propcmition which I think 
this article ostidilished. 

Mr. Wauukn. — I shall make my own statement in regard to that 
hereafter. I do ncit care to discuss it now. 

Mr. 1Ia&iaioni>. — Certainly. I only state my understanding of 
the article now. 

Tkstimony or Autkmur Z. Brown. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Hammond.) You ai*e chairman of the board of jw- 
8essoi*s of Cambridge ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And have boon for a nund>er of years? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, You have been a member of that lM)ard for tiftoen or twenty 
yeai*s, have you not? 

A, I have been a member of the board for twenty years. 

Q. Did you go up to H(;lmont and have an interview with the 
assessors and examine their books for the purpose of ascertaining 
the assessable value of the real estate which it is proposed to annex, 
that is now Avithin the limits of Belmont? 

A, I had an inteiTiow with one of the assessoi*s. 
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Q. You looked over the books, didn't yon ? 
A. YoH, sir. 

Q. And looked over a pamphlet in which the assessed property is 
liskul. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the tiHScssed valuation of the real esinte included 
within the boundary linos of the territory which wo desire to aimex? 

^1. Inrludin<i: the buildin<i:s, about $;)()3,0()0. 

Q. How is it with regard to the personal property? 

A. About »a4, 000. 

Q. Did you go over this matter with the lk)lniont assessor? 

A. I went over the books and the plan with the Ik^hnont 
jissosHor. 

Q. And took their valuation? 

A. Took their valuation fmrn the book. I wont through in the 
first i>hK^e, with the Belmont Assessor^ with the plan and marked 
upon each lot sis described the name of the owner, and then took 
the book nnd made a meinorandinn upon this list of each individual 
owner. 

Q. Did 3'ou go over the whole temtory? 

A. 1 went over the whole territory Jis described by the plan. 
That includes the whole district that Cambridge desires to annex. 

Q. Of the ♦;'>4,000 of personal property, how \u\ivh of it is taxed 
to the Niles Brothers, the slaughter-house people? 

A. About »3 1,000. 

Q. Leaving how nuich personal pnipcrty owned by the other in- 
habitants of the distritit? 

A. About $3,000. That is a matter of re<'.ord ui)on the Jissessor's 
books in Uebuont. 

Q, Now, have you been reciuested to ascertain the aveitige annual 
vnluo of the ice crop of Fresh pond? 

A. I have made a schedule, of what is estimated to be the annual 
value of about thrce-quartei's of the surface of the pond. 

y. From the investigations that you have made, what do you 
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consider tho avoiiige value of the ice-crop upon Fresh pond, as it 
lies upon tho pond? 

A. It is estimated by experts in the ice business to l>e worth 
about $30,000 before it is cut. Tliat is fnim three-quartci's of the 
8Ui'fiu;e of the pond, estimated at twelve inches thick. 

Mr. Wauuen. — That is the value of the ice, in-espectivc of tho ad- 
ditional valu6 conferred upon it by labor? 

Mr. MuzzEY. — ^Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Warren.) You have been chairman of the assess- 
OYs of Cambridge for some time, have you not? 

yl. YoK, sir; for some time. 

Q, What is the assessed vahiation of tlie real estate of Cambridge 
all told? 

A. The total iussesscd value is $49,238,098. The pi!i*8onal is 
$11,892,898. The real is $37,345,200. That it the exact return. 

Q. Now, I su[)pose you> are familiar with the Cushing-sti-eet 
district ? 

A, I am not. 

Q. You do not know then, whether the people in that district 
own their houses or not? 

A. I do not? 

Q. You say the slaughter-house is taxed for $31,000 out of 
$34,000. That leaves about $3,000 of personal property subject to 
taxation in that pai*t of Belmont? 

A. Assessed to residents. 

Q. I suppose the fact is that that is a smaller i*atis of personal 
propeily to real estate than usually exists? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that the inference would be that the people are poor in i)er- 
sonal property. Now, will you tell me wliat the nito of taxation in 
Cambridge is ? 

A. $17 on a thousand. 

Q. Do you know what it is in Belmont? 

A. $9. 
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Q. (By Mr, Mir/zwr.) Yon are R|>c:ikiii«i^ of hist year when yoil 
say it 18 $17 ? 

A. 1879. 

Q. It. was one dollar less last year tlian the year before, was it 
not? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. What reduction, if any, do you anticipate the present year 
from last year ? 

A. It will be from one to two dollai*s, probably. 

Q. That will bring us down to about $15.50. 

A. Yes, sir ; and four per cent olfif paid on or before the lOtli of 
October. 

Q. So that is about $15 on a thousand that we shall have to pay 
this present year? 

A, About that. 

Q. (By Mr. Wauiibn.) Perhaps you know, (I don't know 
whether you do or not) that the i*ate of taxation in Belmont the 
present year would be only $3 if they did not pay off any of their 
debt? 

A. I don't know ; I don't know how much they are. 

Mr. Hammond. — 1 desire to put in tlie total valuation of Belmont, 
real and pci*sonal, as shown in a pamphlet compiled by the secretary 
of the commonwc^alMi for 1870: 

^ Total valuation of personal estate, $(324,401 ; totiil valuation of 
real estate, $2,488,525. The total valuation May 1, 1879, is $3, 
112,926." I suppose my bi*ethreii will concede that the population 
of Belmont is 2250 ; and it may be taken to be that for the purposes 
of this hearing. 

Testimony of Edward P. Howb. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) You are connected with the oilice of 
city engineer of Cambridge ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Were you requested to visit the houses upon this territory in. 
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Belmout within a few weeks, aud ascertain the number of inhabitants 
of the district ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. How many inhabitants are there ? 

A. In the whole district, there are 621. 

Q. How many ure there in the Cashing street district? 

A. 509. 

Mr. Warren. — That is, about one quarter of the whole population 
of Belmont? 

Mr. Hammond. — Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Wakurn.) How mnny polls are there? 

A, I did not ascertain that. 

Mr. Hammond. — Now, Mr. Chairman, we desire to introduce 
some of the officials and inhabitants of Cambridsre who desire to ex- 
press their views [on this matter. I shall ask our present mayor, 
the Hem. James M. W. Hall to address the committee. 



STATEMENT OP MAYOR HALL. 

Mr. Qhairinan aiul Oe^Uletnen: — My connection with this ctise 
has been comparatively brief. A committee was appointed in 1878 
by the city council on the subject of water supply, and at the last 
meeting of the board of aldermen of 187^), of which I was a mem- 
ber, the report of that committee was presented and referred to the 
city council of 1880. On assuming the duties of my office as 
mayor, I gave as much attention to the report as possible. It 
came in so late that I had hardly time to refer to it in my inaugural ; 
but I called the attention of the chairman of the sewer connnittee, tts 
ttoon as our conunitttics were in working order, (between the second 
and third meetings of the board of aldermen, — as you will see by 
my letter dated this 3'car,) to the importance of this report in con- 
nection with the sewenige of Alewife brook. That report wtis at an 
early date laid before our full board, and referred U) the sewer com- 
mittee. They reported that the recommendation of the repcu't 
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relating to sewerage bo ndopted, and that tliej have authority to 

issue proposals for the construction of a sewer along Alewife brook, 

and the city engineers are at work on the plans for that sewer. 

The following in the note which I addressed to the chairman of the 

sewer committee : 

••January 23, 1880. 
Michael Corcoran, Esq., Cambridge. 

Dear Sir: — It is important that immediate consideration should 
be given to the suggestions of the committee on water supply regard- 
ing directing the scwtige now emptied into Alewife brook from 
(yambridge territory. May I nsk your committee to consider this 
matter nt once, so that when the time for action arrives no unneces- 
sary delay may arise." 

That request was acted upon promptly, and the plans are now in 
process of preparation as I hiive stated, so that no just criticism can 
be made upon the present board of aldermen that they have not 
acted promptly in this matter. It was pressed upon their attention 
as soon ns possible ; they acted upon it without delay, and I have 
no doubt that the new sewer will before long be in process of ccm- 
struction ns soon as the necessary plans are prepared and proposals 
issued and replied to. 

As I said, my connection with this matter has been comparatively 
brief. My predecessor, the Hon. Samuel L. Montague, whom I 
see hero, and under whose administration the petition which is now 
before you originated, will express his views on the subject before 
the hearing closes. When I came into office, as the head of a cor- 
poration representing fifty millions of dollars and fifty thousand 
people, I felt that it was my duty to look at the matter in an entirely 
impartial manner, and endeavor to reach such a conclusion as should 
be for the best physical and linancial welfare of our community. 
The physical welfare certainly came first; but the financial consider- 
ation, although secondary, is of large importance. There has been 
no doubt in my mind, since reading the report of the special com- 
mittee, based as it was on the opinions of gentlemen eminent for 
intelligence, ability and character, that the course which they advised 
should bo adopted without any hesitation. The erection of slaughter- 
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houses on the bo:ii'cloi*s of our drinking well, and the foul mnttor 
emptying from the Cushing-strcet district into it, seemed to mo, in 
themselves, sufficient reason why tlieir advice should he accepted, 
especinlly as we have ascertained, what I think was not positively 
known until this committee's investigation proved it, thnt the sources 
of supply of Fresh pond are from magniticcnit springs far down in 
the gi*avel beds under the meadows we petition to annex. It had 
been supp(»sed that these sources were from the surface water and 
from Wellington brook and ponds adjacent. It has been pi-oved, I 
think, beyond questirm, that there are ma<rnificent springs, of as 
pure water as exists in this connnonwealtli, which form to a largo 
extent the sources of supply of Fresh pond. The purity of that 
water is unquestioned. 

I certainly desire that our petition should be ginnted. I cared 
personally, gentlemen, very little what that committee recommended. 
I Wiis willing to accept whatever rep(n*t they should make. If tho 
committee had said, " Purchase the land aromid Fresh pond,*' I 
should have advised that. If they had recommended abandoning 
the whole pond, I should have agreed to to that. The committee 
recommended neither ot these couraes, but, after competent and 
careful investigation, they recommended another and ditterent 
0001*80, annexation of territory. I desire to call your attention, (as 
I think the other side may lay considerable stress upon it,) to one 
point. (I am not arguing this matter as a lawyer, but as a business 
man, looking at it in a business light.) 

In Mr. Chesbrough's report, he says: ^^ Fourth. It will, as I 
believe, be found best ultimately to abandon the attempt to make 
and keep all the present available sources of supply pure on 
account of great expense and impnicticability." That word "all" 
really affects the fouith suggestion of Mr. Chesbrough very much. 
Wo do not propose to keep all the sources of supply pure. We 
propose to abandon the conduit from Little pond and Spy pond,an<l 
largely confine ourselves to the protection of those springs that feed 
our pond. You cannot construe what is said by Mr. Chesbrough 
into advice to abandon Fresh pond entirely or innnediately. 
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It may bo that in five or ton ycara (I do not Imvc any foar that it 
will come before that time) we may have to rely upon Boston for a 
portion of onr supply of water. But you can readily see the unfortu- 
nate position in which it will put us to drive us to that result at once ; 
that afler having spent $1,700,000 for our water supply and works, 
wo vive farced iuto the position where wo are obliged to ask Boston 
to supply us with water. I ask you whether the parties who desire 
to connect Cambridge with Boston would not think that a very good 
argument to compel us to seek refuge by annexation, which we do 
not desire? Would that be a fair position to put us in, where, com- 
pelled to pnrchase our water of Boston, we must submit to any terms 
she may make? 

Look at the question in its financial aftpect. Here is Belmont, on 
the one hand, asked to give up $400,000 of tiixable property, yield- 
ing a tax income of $3,600 ; and, on the other hand, we are asked to 
give up our water works, the cost of which stands to day at over 
$1,500,000, yielding an annual revenue of nearly $170,000. They 
may sa}' that Boston will and must supply us with water, and use 
quite a portion of our works, so that we will not lose so very much ; 
but they are not prepared to prove it. Sometime in the distant future 
Boston nniy lay a pipe through North avenue. When I appeared 
recently before the legislative committee on this matter, and was 
asked if Cambridge would oppose it. I said, " No ; on a question 
where the physical welfare of neighboring communities is concerned 
it is a matter too serious to object to, and Cambridge will inter- 
pose no obstacles, with reasonable conditions in the bill." On 
conferring with the water commissioners of Boston, I ascertained 
that they propose to put a three feet main in North avenue, but if 
we are so be supplied with water they will put in a four feet main. 
At the same time no immediate action is contemplated, nor has any 
suggestion been made to any parties in our city as to what terms for 
a partial or entire supply they would think proper. 

Now, viewed in its financial interests, if we abandon Fresh pond 
we relinquish an annual income of $170,000. If Belmont loses a 
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portion of her territory she loses some $3,600 annually. Which is 
the gi*eatcr considcmtion ? 

In a few years with the reduction of our water debt from our water 
rates income, the people of Cnmbridge (the second city in the com- 
monwealth) will have a supply of water at very low rates. Hero 
ate the two interests for a basis of consideration : Belmont, 2250 
population, with about $2,750,000 valuation ; Cambridge, 50,000 
population, with about $50,000,000 valuation. 

Belmont is a little richer than we are in proportion to inhabhants. 
Looking at it, therefore, simply as a fitiancial problem, I ask you, as 
fair men, how should you settle the question as a matter of business? 
If we are desirous of ** the greatest good of the greatest number," and 
this is the idea in all civil government, the question would be settled 
very shortly indeed in favor of the city of Cambridge. 

But the question conies up, — I suppose it will be presented on the 
other side, and it has already been presented I think on our own 
side, by some parties, — that there will be a vast extra expense ni- 
volved in the annexation of a portion of Belmont. I do not speak 
of Arlington, because I am not positive that we really require that 
little strip. They are very decent people over there. I do not 
tliink that they are injuring our water supply, and I am quite sur^ 
will be willing, as Belmont is not, to co-operate with us to preserve 
it. But in regai*d to the expense if annexation is granted — I find that 
the average number of school children last year in Cambridge was 
7000, and that the average cost for instruction of the children in the 
grammar schools of our city was $18.05 each. This basis would 
make the entire cost of schooling the children of the district pro- 
posed to be taken (71 as average attendance) about $1300. I esti- 
mate the cost of extra police would bo $1000 more, and the care of 
the streets would involve an annual expenditure of perhaps $1500. 
These main items would ofcourselie something, but an iusignificantsum 
in comparison with the object to be attained — the protection of our 
water-supply. The income tons from taxation of this district would 
about oilset the expense at present. In regard to the matter of lay- 
ing a sewer there for the protection of our water supply, which I 
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presume the good people iu that district fear mny be tlirown upon 
them in part, there is no qucstiou but that some arrangement will 
have to l>e made by which that necessity will be aveiied. It would be 
hardly fair to throw upon them the burden of a sewer which would 
bo used almost exclusively for the protection of the water supply of 
Cambridge. 

If it IS claimed that Fresh pond, by the report which we have, will 
be capable of supplying but one half the water that we shall probably 
need iu ten years, the fiuancial view of the question is as strongly in 
favor of the proposed annexation as upon any other supposition. 
For our income will be still a large item. Dividing by one half the 
receipts of Cambridge at present from her water rates, who has the 
greater interest, — call it quarter or a third — who has the greater 
pecuniary interest, Cambridge or Belmont ? 

And then, gentlemen, in regard to our taxes. Wo have low taxes, 
prospectively. Our tax this year will be somewhere about 6fteen 
dollars on a thousand net, and our total tax this year, for current 
expenses, aside from the interest on debt and the sinking fund, will be 
a little less than eight dollars on a thousand^ which will certainly 
compare very favorably with other cities and towns in this com- 
monwealth. 

Then again, I think the position which Cambridge occupies in the 
state and in the country should have very great weight with any 
legislative committee. We sustain within our limits a university 
whose influence is felt throughout the world ; a university holding 
property within our limits, real and personal, to the amount of $5,- 
825,000, from which we receive not one cent of tax. All that was 
received from the university by the city of Cambridge last year was 
some $2,900, taxed on real estate not used for educational purposes. 
And it seems to mo that the reasonableness of the request which 
Cambridge makes, in view of the advantage which that University 
has been to our whole land, is certainly something which should 
weigh very seriously in your minds. There is not a state in our 
land, nor a town or city in those sUites, upon which Cambridge has 
not a claim for a share in the amount she loses in taxable property. 
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by reason of the fact that the university is located within her bord- 
ers. If you say ** that is offset by the fact that the university draws 
a hirge number of residents to the city ;" I reply, that after you go 
beyond a radins of half a mile from the colles^e, it does not affect it 
at all. If you look at the old volume of colonial records, you will 
see that Governor Dudley speaks of Cambridge as *' a fitting spot for 
a bcHutiful town." So it is ; and it would be as desirable a place for 
residences, without Harvard college, as Jamaica Plain, Brookline, or 
the Highlands, and, as I have said, I think the influence of the col- 
lege, as affecting the city as a place of residence, is not felt beyond 
half a mile from its grounds ; so that it cannot be used as an argu- 
ment that Cambridge has this largo valuation and population because 
Harvard college is within its limits, and in saying this I do not un- 
dervalue the college. 

I think, looking at this question as one affecting the public health 
and the public welfare, and looking at what Belmont has done, we 
have a very good indication of what she will do, and of what our duty 
ia accordingly. If a man has built something opposite your house 
which is likely to poison the well from which you drink, and, after 
you have taken some legal steps to protect yourself he comes along 
and says, *' I have done it once, but I will never do it again," you 
think you want to be protected by something beyond that promise. 
Belmont has allowed a tremendous nuisance, in the shape of a slaugh- 
ter-house, to be put upon her territory near the borders. I appeal 
to you to say whether the foul odors from that muck-heap which 
greeted you there the other day, and which came down over our 
beautiful territory and the liquid from which will yet enter our pond, 
are not going to injure the health as well as destroy the comfort of 
our people? They had scmpcd everything up as clean as possible, 
when you visited it, but scraping with a hoe did not remove the foul 
odors, any more than it will remove the memory of the wrong which 
Belmont dclibonitely perpetrated. The vile smell will remain there, 
and the sickening impurities from that slaughter-house, unless 
stopped, must find their way into our well. It seems to me that 
every member of this committee, whether you live in Worcester, or 
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Fitclibiirg, or Pittsfield, or any other town or city in our common- 
wealth, would say, •' It is an outrage to allow that slaughter-houHe 
to remtiin there, if that pond is to be used as a source of supply of 
water for househohl purposes." I have never seen a nnin who was 
acfjuainted with the facts who did not say that it was an outrage to 
allow that slaughter-house to be erected on the margin of that pcnid, 
•while Cnnibridge was using it for its water supply. It is the henlth 
nnd lives of fifty thousand people on one hand, and the miserable, 
petty sum of $275 a year to the town of Bchnont, for $30,000 added 
valuation near our pond in that slaughter-house 6n the other I I ask 
you, as intelligent, fair men, diking the public welfare into consider- 
ation, whii'h (uight to weigh the most, the welfare and safety of your 
f:unily, or the petty income which your neighbor may derive from a 
business which poisons 3'our well ? 

But in nddition to thisi, gentlemen, the thing which has convinced 
me boyimd all question of the necessity for the annexation of that 
territory, is the statements of the secretary of the state board of 
health. It seems to me that if anything more were needed on that 
point, that statement is conclusive. He says that more putrescent 
nintter comes into Alewifo brook from that slaughter-house than 
from all the sewers in Cambridge put together ; and also that the 
rules by which slaughter-houses should be governed have not been 
observed there : and certainly his opinion on these points ought to 
be worth a great deal more than the opinion of those who have not 
studied this matter in a scientific point of view. 

Then suppose a fire should break out in that slaughter-house. It 
is said that it is a substantially built structure, — I presume it is. It 
was built of spruce lumber covered in with hemlock boards. I hap- 
pen to know the parties who furnished the lumb(»r, and it was fur- 
nished at very low prices. But that, 1 supp(»se, is of no consequence. 
It is probably good lumber, but the building is a wooden structure; 
it is not a substantial brick structure, like Mr. Squires' or Mr. North's 
slaughter-houses. It is likely to be burned down any day, and then, 
with that vast mass of rubbish, an immense quantity of putrescent 
matter, stewing and soaking in water, would find its way into Fresh 
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pond. It is that danger which we wish to avert, and hence it is that 
we come here and ask this legishitnre, in the name of a common 
humanity, to annex that territory to the city of Cambridge, that we 
may have it in our power to protect ourselves, and avert what might 
become a public cahimity. 

If it be said that Cambridge has delayed in this matter a long 
while, — very true ; but we never had such a repoi*t as this to act upou, 
It has always been supposed that we should empty our sewerage, 
which now runs into Alcwife brook, into Mystic river. In our city 
documents for 1879 you will find the estimated expense of emptying 
this sewerage inlo Mystic river is given at $182,9!)8.18, and the cost 
of emptying it the other way, into Charles rivet* (which plan the com- 
mittee have recommended) is given $192,476.45, — a difference of 
nearly $60,000. We adopt the more expensive plan, exactly as the 
committee have recommended. Is was not a question of dollars and 
cents with us ; it was a question of what was best for the public 
interests and the public welfare. We believed that if we emptied it 
into Mystic river, the city of Somerville and the town of Medford 
might have just cause of complaint when sewage matter was passing 
hy their borders. 

In regard to the question that has been asked whether this territory 
is essential to the protection of Fresh pond, I think that when you 
get over the l)order into Belmont it is essential in the superlative 
degree. We take the character of the inhabitants there, and what 
they have done in the past, as a pretty good indication of what they 
will do in the future in regard to preserving the purity of our water 
supply, it is not territorial acquisition we want. What do we want 
with a lot of bog laud? Can any one give any answer other than 
what we state? Wo could never expect to have a very good class of 
buildings orerted on the Cushing-strcet district. It is occupied by 
working people, an honest, industrious class ; and although we would 
be glad to have them added to our population, that is not the object 
we seek. It is to prevent a mass of putrefaction from going into 
our pond, and to prevent the slaughter-house impurities coutaminat- 
the springs that feed our pond. 
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ConAiderecl in ita financial aspect, ag to which is to be the groator 
suH'orer, Cambridge or Uclmont, or as a matter affecting the public 
welfare, there can be but one answer to it. In regard to the matter 
of Boston supplying Cambridge with water, it is purely chimerical ; it 
is something in the distant future, and something which cannot be 
introduced as an argument at this time by the other side. While at 
the same time they have no refuge in the argument that our sewerage 
polhites Alewife brook, for that matter was settled as soon as our 
board took action looking to the diversion of this sewage, as recom- 
mended by the report. We have delayed only till a full, impartial, 
scientific report could be made, and then we acted. 

The many duties devolving upon me have prevented my giv- 
ing that concise statement to you which otherwise I might have done, 
but I have endeavored to present it as I view the matter in a plain, 
practical light, and as viewed, I believe, by a large majority of our 

citizens. 

Testimony op Samuel L. Montague. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) You were mayor of Cambridge in 1879? 

A. I was. 

Q. And you were a member of the city council for several years 
before that, were you not? 

A. Yes, sir, for four years previous. 

Q. And a member of the commission which made this report? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the various capacities in which you served the city, and 
more especially as a member of the committee making this report, 
have you had occasion to carefully consider the question of the water 
supply of Cambridge in all its bearings? 

A. I have. 

Q. What is your idea in regard to the intention of Cambridge to 
use the water of Fresh pond ? 

A. I understand that it is the intention, and also the intereSst of 
Cambridge, to retain Fresh poud as long as it possibly can, and that 
the supply there, with what can be supplemented from Wellington 
brook, in the opiuion of the committee, will last for years to come. 
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Q. Do you l>e1ievo that the supply from Fresh [Kind, with what 
wo can get from Wellington brook, will be sufficient for the city for 
years to come, if we can protect that [>ond ? 

A. I have not any doubt of it, unless wo should have a succession 
of very dry seasons, quite a number together. 

Q. You said you thought that it was for the interest of Cambridge 
to do it : What did you mean by that? 

A. I meant by that, that we had already made an investment 
there of some $1,700,000;* that we required all the income from our 
water works to pay the interest and the sinking fund which the leg- 
islature has provided that wo shall pay ; that to seek for a supply 
anywhere else would make a burden upon our taxpayers that we 
should have no right to ask them to assume, if there is any way by 
wnich we can avoid it. 

Q. There is a sinking fiind provided for the redemption of the 
water debt, is there not? 

A. There is. 

Q. And that receives its annual additions from the water tax im- 
|K)sed upon the consumers of water, does it not? 

A, Yes, sir. They are required to pay the amount of some $45,- 
000 or $46,000, annually into the sinking fund, to redeem the debt 
at maturity. 

Q. Do you know how much is paid into the sinking fund a year? 

A. $46,000 or $46,000. 

Q. What per cent, of the debt ? 

A. We are required to pay three per cent, of the debt. 

Q. And that is not placed in the general tax upon the inhabi- 
tants? 

A. No, sir. 

Q, That is only upon those who use the water? 

A. Only on those who use the water. 

Q. Now, there is also a general debt of Cambridge, is there not? 

A. There is. 

Q. And there is a sinking fund provided for the redemption of 
that debt ? 
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A. There is. 

Q. Are you one of the commissioners on the siiikiug fund? 

^. I am not. 

Q. Flave you l)een ofEcinlly connected with Ihc hoard as mayor? 

A. I have heen a member of a commission on the water works 
debt, but not on the sinking fund. Before my election, I was a 
member of that. 

Q. Itnt iis mayor, yon have had occasion to carefully consider the 
financial condition of the city, have you not? 

A. I have. 

Q. Now under the operation of the sinking fund, and paying in 
as we have paid in, can you state what, in your judgment, it may 
reasonably be expected that the tax of Cambridge will be, say in 
1883 or in 1884? 

A, If the same policy of the city is continued, which I have no 
doubt will be, which has been continued for the past three or four 
years, that is, no increase of the city debt, there will be a million 
and five or six hundred thousand dollars of the ten years loan mat- 
uring between now and 1884, and that will be paid from the sinking 
fund, which would reduce our annual tax about four dollars per 
thousand, so that we can reasonably expect that the tax levy in 1884, 
assuming that it is to be $15 this year, would be $10, or $11. 

Q. You make that statement not hastily, but after careful con- 
sideration of the matter, do you not? 

A. From the actual fact; that is the fact, provided the policy of 
no addition to the debt is continued ; any one can figure it. 

Q. Do you know how much there is in the sinking fund to-day? 

A. The general sinking fund amounts to about one million dol- 
lars. 

Q. That is, exclusive of the water sinking fund? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. This debt which Cambridge has been troubled with for a few 
years past all arose, did it not, within two or three years of admin- 
istration, substantially? 

A. Yes, sir; a few years. 
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Q. We were obliged to construct a large sewer for the relief of 
the Miller-street district, and other large sewers ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then some half a million dollars was expended in filling 
low lands ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which proved to be a very disastrous experiment, in advance 
of the market ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Considering the situation of Cambridge and the provision that 
has already been made for our wants, is there any reason to antici- 
pate that our debt will be increased? Do you think it is necessary? 

^. I do not. 

Q. Was any debt created last year ? 

A. There was none. 

Q. Was there any the year before that? 

A. There has been a decrease in the net debt for the last three 
yeara ; there has been no addition to the gross debt for two years. 

Q. Do you know what the decrease in the net debt has been ? 

A. A little over $300,000 each year in the general debt. 

Q, Are there not many parts of Cambridge that present eligible 
sites for building lots and business purposes ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It is not now, by any means, filled with dwellings or 
factories ? 

A, No, sir ; there is a large amount of territory which is open to 
futura development. 

Q, In view of the condition of the sidewalks, sewers, &c., of 
Cnmbridgo, do you see any paiticular need for any gi*eat expendi- 
ture there apart fi'oni what may bo involved in this project? 

A. I think not. I think we can show that wo have got actual 
value although our debt is largo. I think we can show to any one, 
in sidewalks, sewero and public buildings, more than dollar for dol- 
lar for the amount of the debt. We have got the value to show for 
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what wc have to pay our t4ixcB for in solid property, which the fu- 
ture, of coui-se, will not have to assume. 

Q. (By Mr. Warren.) I observe that your name is signed at 
the head of the names appended to this report that has been sub- 
mitted here ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were chairman of that commission ? 

A. I was, sir. 

Q. Will you state who wi-ote the report ? 

4 

* A. There were certain items, I think, widtten by almost every 
member. It was a joint work, but it was put in shape by a special 
committee of two. 

Q. Who were those ? 

A. Dr. Walcott and the city solicitor. 

Q. The facts stated in that rcpoit were gathered from the reports 
of Mr Barbour, Mr. Chesbrough and Dr. Wood, were they not? 

A. The facts stated in that report were gathered from them and 
from our own pei*sonal inspection. The whole subject was cai'efuUy 
considered by the committee, and there is no point in that rcpoi*t 
which has not been discussed and endorsed by every ihember of the 
conunission. 

Q. I believe it was while you were mayor that you had a hearing 
bcfoix) the board of health of Belmont, and the board of health of 
the state. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And on both those occasions you and your able counsel pre- 
sented to those bodies similar considerations to those stated in your 
report ? 

A. We stated to them all the facts that we had in our possession 
at that time. 

Q. And you failed to convince either of those bodies that there 
was any ground for your apprehensions, did you not ? 

Mr. Hammond. — Wait one moment. What was done in Belmont 
is known, but no decision has been rendered by the state board of 
health. 
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Mr. WAKiiUN. — I have been very liberal with yon, tnul T did not 
think you would complain of my carrying the matter a little way 
fuither. 

Mr. Hammond. — Do you think it is fair to ask the witness to say 
that we did not succeed in either case, when it appears that wo did 
not succeed in one case and in the other case no ixsport was nmdo? 

Witness (To Mr. Wakren.) I will simply state in regard to the 
state board of health, I do not know whether we succeeded or not. 
In regard to the selectmen of Belmont, we did not succeed, and we 
did not expect to succeed when wo commenced, hardly. 

Q. Now will you state to this committee whether the simple and 
sole pui*potfe which you desire to accomplish in this matter of an- 
nexation is not this : To subject the business carried on by Nilos 
Brothers to the jurisdiction of the board of health of your city, 
which has determined in advance what to do ? 

A. It has no connection with that. The first thought of the com- 
mission when they took up this subject was to look at it in its finan- 
cial situation, and what was our duty in regard to the citizens of 
Cambridge. We found, as has been stilted before, that we had got 
this pond to protect, and the question was what was the best way to 
protect it ? Our citizens were coming to me all the time with com- 
plaints. They were exercised and aiuioyed by the various reports 
that the impurities of the slaughter-house were contaminating the 
water which they used in their houses, and physicians came to me 
and said that even that inauguration had its ad efiect on the citizens, 
without any actual facts existing. Of course, we were intorcstcd in 
it, and it was our object to see what was for the interests of Cambridge. 
After carefully considering it, we came to the conclusion that there 
was no way to properly protect the purity of the pond except by 
drainage. Belmont, we were assnred, could not do it even if she 
had the disposition, and we had an)ple evidence to show that she had 
not the disposition. The next thing was that it should be under the 
control of our own board of health, so that there should be nothing 
objectionable erected there in the future. It was stated, and it was 
continually brought to our minds, that there were other slaughter- 
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houses to he erected there, aiul wo wanted to be in a position where 
we could say that that should not be done. Then we wanted the 
borders of the pond under our own board of health, in order to secure 
proper drainage, which wo c:innot get as long as this territory is a 
part of Itelmont. 

Q. J undcrHtaiul the .substance of it to be, that you want the 
annexation of Belmont to Cambridge in order to get relief against 
the results of a disordered imagination? • 

A. No, sir ; we want relief against the effects of the impurities 
that find their way into our pond. 

Q. Are you not seeking to have this territory annexed to Cam- 
bridge in order that the Cambridge board of health may revise the 
judgment of the hoard of health of Belmont, and the board of 
health of the state, in the matter of the slaughter-house? 

A. I wish to have it annexed to Cambridge for the purpose of 
properly protecting our water supply, and for no other reason. No 
matter if it was under the supervision of the board of health of 
Camliridge, no measures would be instituted against any establish- 
ment as long as it was conducted in accordance with what was right 
and proper. 

Q. I am entirely indifferent as to whether you answer the ques- 
tion one way or the other, but if you would answer the question it 
would simplify the conduct of this case very much. I ask you again 
if your only desire is not to have stipervision of this slaughter-house 
given to your board of health ? 

A. I have answered it, as I supposed, intelligently and truly. Of 
course that is one reason why I wish to have it, but it is not the only 
reason. 

Q. Let me put my question in another form. If it were not for 
that, would you care to have the project of annexation carrried out 
at all ? 

A. Ceiininly I should. 

Q. Haven't you a petition already pending before the legislature 
for leave to build a sewer in Belmont? 

A. No petition has been presented. 
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Q. There has been a vote passed by your city council to make 
such a petition, has there not? 

A. To save our rights before the legishiture, we had to make sun- 
dry petitions before the commission had fully developed their 
Ideas, and this is one of them. 

Q. You tliink that the application for leave to build a sower in 
Belmont as something to I>o apologized for and excused? 

A. No, sir, not at all ; it was simply to save our rights. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) I will ask you if the three sewers which 
Cambridge has emptied into Alewife brook were ordered and passed 
upon by the city council of Cambridge ? 

A. I suppose, of course, they must have been, or their construc- 
tion would not have been carried on. 

Q. Deliberately and intentionally ? 

A. I suppose so ; there must have been authority granted by the 
city government. 

Q. Alewife brook is the boundary line between Belmont and 
Cambridge, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you think it a very commendable thing to put your sewerage 
upon your neighbor's soil for ten years? 

A. I always thought, and I have always said, that it was a mistake 
to empty our sewers into Alewife brook ; I have always maintained 
that, and I think so still. 

Q. The character of the people of Belmont has been somewhat 
called in question here ; you do commend the action of tho city 
of Cambridge in reference to putting your sewerage upon our ter- 
ritory ? 

A. I say that I consider the emptying of those sowers simply a ques- 
tion of sewerage, not affecting the purity of our pond ; it was a mis- 
take, that is all. 

Q. How many slaughter-houses and boiling-factories are there in 
the city of Cambridge ? 

A. I have not got the data to give you. 

Q. Is there another place in the commonwealth that has more? 
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A. I certainly cannot answer ; I am not familiar with the facts ; 
I know we have some few slaughter-houses there. 

llosTON, Feb. 25, 1880. 
[77ic hearing vhis resumed at 7 p.m.] 

Testimony of Ciiaiiles II. Saundkiis. 

Q. (By Mr. Hambiond.) Your name is Charles H. Saunders? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were mayor of Cambridge in 1867 and 1868 ? 

A. 1868 and 1869. 

Q. I believe you were born in Cambridge and have always lived 
there ? 

A. I was ; yes, sir. 

Q, Have you taken an interest in this water question ? 

A. I have. 

Q. And annexation question ? 

A. I have. 

Q. Will you state to the committee, in as brief a manner as you 
conveniently can, the reasons why you favor the annexation? 

A, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : — This matter I conceive to be 
one of the most vital mattera to the city of Cambridge that we could 
have come up before you. It isn't anything very recent, but after 
trying various methods to obtain the sanitary measures and the 
strength that we want to direct our water supply, and iK3ing unable 
to do that, we are driven to ask you to annex a portion of our 
neighboring town of Belmont to enable us to have that jurisdiction 
to take careof that water which is now supplying upwards of 50,000 
inhabitants, which in the very near future wilUbe seventy-five to 
100,000. As Dr. Folsom testified before you a few days ago, the 
board of health have no power, so that our only redress is to the 
commonwealth. We are here now to ask of you that authority 
which will enable us to direct our water supply ; and to do that, if 
you will pardon me, I should like to give a very brief history of the 
connection of the city of Cambridge with their present water works. 

You all remember that in the summer of 1630 the Winthrop com- ^- 
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pnny arrived in Boston nnd landed in Charlestown intending to make 
that the commercial town of the colony, but owing to u mortal sick- 
ness prevsiiling, owing to the brackish condition of the water, a por- 
tion of that company proceeded up Charles river with Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, and, as the tradition says, when they camo to a nairrow 
and shallow part of the river they landed on the northerly side ; Ukto 
they found a fine supply of excellent waiter. They immediately con- 
cluded to mtike a settlement, and called the name of that settlement 
Watcrtown, and Watcrlown had the same bounds on Fresh pond 
that Belmont has to-day. And this water has been famous from 
that time until now. 

The city of Boston, in looking for a water supply in 1872, the 
commissioners, Messrs. Treadwell and Hill, examined this pond 
for a supply for Boston and made a favorable report in re<rard to 
the quality of the water, but the supply not being sufficient 
nothing was done. But in 1852 the people of Cambridge 
felt Ihe need of a supply of pure water. An application was made 
to the legislature and an act incorporating the Cambridge water works 
wus obtained. In 1855 pipes were laid in all our principal stix^ets, 
and the works were organized and went into openition in 1855. 
The company struggled for a long time financially ; it was very diffi- 
cult to get the capital stock taiken np, and the city of Cambridge 
made a loan to the water works of $50,000. The company struggled 
for about two years, till 1865, when a proposition was made to the 
city government to purchase these works. The city council appointed 
a joint committee to examine and report, with authority to employ 
an engineer; and they employed an engineer, Mr. Bailey, who, they 
said in their report, was well versed in hydraulic engineering and 
very competent in every respect, and he made a very favonible 
report, not only in regard to the quality of the water, but in regard to 
the supply. Ho estimated 50 gallons to each individual, and thought 
with the power we had in the charter of making dams between 
high and low water marks that we had a storage capacity there of 
252,800,000 gallons, enough to supply a popuhitiou of a hundred 
thousand for iil'ty days. That was the storage supply alone. lie 
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made a rcpoi*t that the quality was unsiirpassod by any in the country. 
I can use his own language : — *' It surpassed any water in the coun- 
try/' That was the substance of his report. He cstimnted that in 
thirty years the city of Cambridge would contain 100,000 inhabitants, 
and this was 1865, and that here was a sup])ly which would enable 
the city, without tlie storage capacity, to pump 5,000,000 gallons 
a day. In 1877 we were pumping about 2,600,000 gallons. In 
1878, the hist report we have, we were pumping about 2,300,000, 
gallons, which shows that the engineer was about right. About 50 
gallons to a person is a liberal supply f<ir domestic and manuFactur- 
ing purpiises. 

Now gentlemen, I think we can show that the city of Cambridge 
did not act hastily or blindly when they adopted Fresh pond as a sup* 
ply for their water. They took every precaution to ascertsiin in the 
lirst place the quality, and then the quantity, and acting as the second 
city in wealth in the state, as Cambridge is to-day, and the third in 
population if we count all those who reside within our borders — 
those connected with the universitv we are not allowed to count — if 
we count those we are the third in population and the second in 
wealth, and I think the record of our city shows to-day that the 
government has devoted itself to give to the people of Cambridge all 
those things that a<.1minister to its health, comrort and sanitary con- 
dition. Acting thus, afler duo investigation, the city purchased 
those works, and we have rebuilt those works, we have laid large 
pipes in nearly all of our streets, we have two engines for pumping, 
they cost something like $40,000 each ; and we have a successful sys- 
tem of water works that is performing its work well, and we believe 
a sufficient supply for at least tVom 75,000 to 100,000 inliai)itants. 
This is the condition, gentlemen, that we are in to-da}'. For the 
last two or three years there have been unfavorable reports in re- 
gard to the condition of our water, and in the town of Belmont in 
1878, against the remonstrances and wishes of her neighbor, the city 
of Cambridge, a slaughter-house, as you have heard, was built on 
our borders which already endaugei*s our pond, to say nothing about 
the purity of the air we breathe. We have tried for the last three or 
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four years to induce Belmont to nid us not only to preserve this 
wnter but in various wnys. We go there in the summer time and 
we see on the shores of Belmont people bathingi oil the way from 
five to twenty. We have no power to control tl)at bathing at all. 
We tried two or three years »go to get police jurisdiction over this 
pond, and the joiilousy which towns alwoys have that any other 
power shall have any jurisdiction prevented us from getting that. 
But I think the act of 1878 was an act so unfriendly to a neighbor, a 
neighboring city bo large as ours, that I think that alone gives the 
city of Cambridge a case, and the question, I am i^atistied as a citizen 
to leave that with any disinterested committee of the legislature or 
any committee outside — an act which between neighbors would 
destroy the friendship ; and more that, the city of Cambridge with 
its attractions is a large city to-day ; it is going to be the second city 
in the commonwealth, the attractions there are unsurpassed by any 
cit}' out of Boston ; the university there t<iwers now beyond any thing 
that we have on this continent ; and if the endowments continue as 
they have the last five years it will bo unsurpassed in the world. 
Now, gentlemen, here is a neighboring town with a territory hirger 
than Cambridge, the area of Belmont is about 3,640 acres, the area of 
Cambridge is 3,300 acres including a large amount of marsh land, — 
here is a town with a larger area on the borders of our pond. We 
have inve^ted there $1,700,000, and we have incurred a debt for 
that; there are bonds outstanding now of over $1,500,000. This 
water is of an excellent quality, nothing superior to it in any water 
works in this vicinity ; it is a paying piece of property, we have 
adapted it to the wants of the city for a very long time ; everything 
is made of a very permanent character, and we ask now as citizens of 
a city like Cambridge why we should be annoye<l or called u)Min to 
abandon that supply, for the only argument which will come up now 
will be purely one of dollars and cents, — the only argument on the 
other side I imagine will be only a qncbtion of a few hundred dollai*s 
and taxes and we ought to go where there is a larger supply. We 
are satisfied with the supply as it is now, and we see no reason why 
that supply should l>e interfered with. in this way. Nature has been 
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very lavish in the town of Belmont in its Inndscnpes ; it ought to join 
the city of Cambridge in a system of sewerage and in protecting that 
pond ; and it has been snid, I believe, that water in a landscnpe is like 
eyed to the face, without its oycs the counntcnanco is lifeless. So with 
Belmont. The territory that we ask to l)e annexed, gentlemen, is a 
territory thnt if the town of Belmont should ask the city of Ciimbridgo 
to ttike, without any snnitarian interest there, if they should offer 
us $100,000 the city of Cambridge wouldn't take it to-day. We all 
know, gentlemen, that if we are obliged to take that territory, nnd 
we feel we are to-day to protect the health and comfort of 50,000 or 
75,000 inhabitants, that we are going to occupy the whole soil. The 
moment we take that we have got a bill of expense, to us a large one, 
because we have been thirty-three years in bringing everything up to 
our city standard, aud that territory will have to come up. In the 
matter of taxes, I think that the town of Belmont to-day is taxed 
higher than the city of Cambridge for they get nothing except what 
nature gave them two hundred years ago. 

Tlie city of Cambridge offers to any territory that they are will- 
ing to take, all the luxuries of the country, with the comforts of a 
city. She not only has a fire department and a supply of water to 
put fires out, but she has better schools, her streets are lighted, her 
streets are drained, they have brick sidewalks and crossings, and 
everything that makes a territory desirable for a residence. 

Now, gentlemen, the population of Belmont is about 2100; the 
population of Cambridge to-day, is about 51,000. The attractions 
of Cambridge have drawn, and are drawing to it, a very large pop- 
ulation. By the census of 1865 Cambridge had a population of 
27,000; in 1875 she had most 48,000 ; we gained over 18,000 in ten 
years; we gsiined about nine Belmonts in ten years. Is there any 
reason that contiguous territory to ours, with a prospect of growth 
of population, that that population should be imperilled ? 

The people of Cambridge, and I believe that I voice the sentiment of 
the citizens of Cambridge — I speak as a citizen — I believe I express 
the feelings of the people of Cambridge when I say that the water 
supply of Cambridge must not bo trifled with, and that slaughter 
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houses must not be permitted to be erected oa its borders to inter- 
fere with it. The people of Cambridge, the city of Cambridge, I 
l>elieve, have been on the roost friendly terms with all their neigh- 
bors. I believe there is no excuse why their neighbors should not 
joine them in keeping that pond pure. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) Do you think, Mr. Saunders, that the 
water supply is adequate there for a much larger population than 
Cambridge now has? 

A. I think there is a supply, if properly cared for, thst will sup- 
ply from 80,000, to 100,000. 

Q. Do you base that opinion upon reports made by experts and 
engineers? 

A. I base it upon our experience. Until we have a sewer to 
Fresh pond, the depression of the pond is very slight indeed. We 
made an error in regard to placing a sewer in Alewife brook, which 
was called until about fifteen years ago Monotony river; that sewer 
must bo taken out. When we put that sewer across, we cut off a 
large water-shed which dimmished our supply. When that is re- 
moved, that water-shed will be restored. 

Q. Do you know the total area of Cambridge? 

A. The totid area of Cambridge is 3,300 acres. 

Q. The total area of the pond ? 

A. 188 acres. 

Q, Is that the entire area? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That doesn't include the college grounds, does it? 

A. Yes, sir, that includes the whole. 

Mr. MuzzEY. — I think not. I think we have 3,300 acras of 
taxable property, not including the college grounds. 

The Chairman. — The tottd acres are assessed as 3,210. 

Mr. MuzzEY. — Those are taxable acres. 

Witness. — The college have 17 acres in their yards. 

Now gentlemen, there is another point in regard to Harvard college. 
Our neighboring town of Belmont have placed a slaughter-house, 
which the counsel on the other side from the Brighton district 
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knows that his own ilistrict would not allow tin institution of that 
kind there ; thcro is ah'caily now a Bhuightcr-house placed upon the 
borders there, and that slaughter-house is less than two miles dis- 
tant from Harvard college, wliich institution has upwards of 1200 
persons connected with it at the present time. The territory of the 
<'-ity, the western half of the territory of Cambridge is west of the 
law school, IS nearly west of the college buildings. That is the 
territory that has got to receive this immense population which we 
are destined to hnve. I think every member of the committee will 
be aware that a slaughter-house, even if we have but one, is cer- 
tainly not an establishment that should he allowed to pollute the air 
in a locality like that. 

The Chairman. — That matter has been gone over pretty 
thoroughly ; and we don't care to go into that any further. It will 
save some time perhaps. 

Witness. — I will del^y the committee but a very few moments. 
1 remarked a few moments ago that the city had endeavored in its 
ccn'porate capacity to give its people all the comforts and conve- 
niences that a city like ours should have, and you all know that the 
territory of Cambridge in scmiewhat flat. We have a little range of 
hills on the westerly side only. The city has spent since 1872 in 
tilling our own lands above $883,000. We had five districts, and 
for which we incurred a debt. We have spent for sewei's since 
1872 between $000,000 and $700,000. We have incurred a 
debt of $624,000 for our sewers. We have incurred this 
water debt, and the question is now, whether with this large invest- 
ment, to give our people pure water which we have made. We 
shall have the. power to control the territory which bounds upon that 
water, or shall we suffer and be obliged eventually to give up that 
supply. Our only opportunity to remedy this is through you, 
through the connnon wealth. 1 have every confidence that this com- 
mitteo will give us a proper bill, and that this legislature will pass 
that bill. The great argument, as I remarked, which may be bnnight 
against us, will be apecuninry one. Belmont hns already established 
a precedent that the price of a slaughter-house is the taxable prop- 
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erty on the amount that they bring from the cost of that to the 

town of Belmont, which would be $279 a year, I believe. $8,100 

at $9 a thousand. That argument, when you take into cousideni- 

tion the sanitary condition of a city like Cambridge, is a very weak 

oi)e. With regard to the area, any |>ortion that should be annexed 

to Cambridge, the tax of Cambridge will compare favorably with any 

town or city in the commonwealth for what we have. We have 

to-day a sinking fund of something over a million dollars, a sinking 

fund for our water of $353,000. We are reducing our debt at the 

rate of over a quarter of a million dollars a year. In 1884 we shall 

pay out over a million and a half. Our taxes then will bo 

lower than the city of B oston, probably $12 to $12.50. 

Gentlemen, — I don't know that there is anything more that I 

can say. I only say that we have faith and confidence in the good 

old Commonwealth, the mother of us all, that, if she is true to her 

ancient tmditions, she will not hesitate to give us the relief asked 

for in this petition. 

Cross Examination. 

Q. (By Mr. Wauuen.) I would like to ask you what nitio the 
debt of Cambridge boars to its valuation today ? 

A, Our debt, deducting the sinking fund, amounts to about 
$3,200,000. Our valuation to-day is about $50,000,000. 

Q. Wliat is the ratio of the debt of Belmont to its valuation ? 

A. I am not aware of the debt of Belmont. 

Q, You know it is very small ? 

A. I should think it must be. 

Q. About $14,000, isn't it? 

A. I am not aware of it. 

Q. Do you know what tho valuaticm is? 

A. 1 think the valuation is some $«i,()()(),()(H). 

Q, You were on this connnittee who made this report to the city, 
were you not ? 

A. I wasn't ; that is a bi*other of mine. 

Q, Have you been connected with the water board heretofore? 

A> Ex^officio^ as mayor. 
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Q, While you were mayor? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q, When was this conduit built that runs from Little pond to 
Fresh pond? 

A. 1 should think three to lour ye<ii*s ago. 

Q. Were yon in th« I'.ity <roverinnent at the time? 

A. 1 was not. 

Q. You were mayor before that time ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. How much did that conduit cost? 

A. That r am not aware of. 

Q. 1 don't want to get at it exactly, but I want an approximate 
estimate? 

A. I suppose Mr. Carter will be able to tell you that in a few 
moments. 

Q. I suppose that conduit rund mostly in the teiritory of Bel- 
mont ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q, When you wanted t<) get more water by adding the waters of 
Little pond and Spy pond to Fresh pond, it wasn't deemed neces- 
sary to ask permission to lay the conduit? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And so far Jis the sufliciency of a dmin or sewer is concerned, 
it wouldn't make any dillerence whether it was laid in the town of 
Belmont ov in the city of Cambridge? 

A. Not for a sewer. 

Testibiony of GEfmoR P. Cauter. 

Mr. MiizzKY. — It is umHM'ossary to say, Mr. Chairman an<l gentle- 
men, that Mr. Carter is an executive councillor. 

Q, I will ;i8k you, Mr. Cailer, what your connection with the 
water board of Cambridge hns been, and for what period? 

A, I have been a member since 1871, I think. 

Q. And how long have you been president of that board? 

A. I don't remember ; I shcmid think it was four yeare. 
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Q. So you have luul i\ eounoction since 1871 as a memlKJV of the 
board, aiul as president of it you have been four yeai*8 in the ser- 
vice? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now will j'ou give to the committee, in your own way, the 
benefit of your opinion as tx) the subject of annex.'ition which they 
are considering? 

A, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, — I am under the embarrassment 
of not having heard the U'stimony before the commiUoe and shall, 
perhaps, stiite some things that have been stated bofor(% but so far as 
I am able from what I have hoard, I sh.nll keep mysidf (o two or throe 
pointH. First, in relation to what has lu*.en done by the water bcmrd 
of the city of (/ainbridg<} in notation to the kitoping of the waler 
pure, and then something as to the capaicity of the [lond, the <|nes- 
tion which yon just asked the witness before me. 

The legislature granted the city of Cambridge the right to take 
water from Fresh pond in 18(U), fonrt<uMi years ago. That right has 
been used by the city, and they have enjoyed the privilege of that 
grant uninterrn|)tedly. We luive been abb; to supply the citizens 
with a full supply of water during this time, have never had any 
serious trouble in relation to its impurity. Ft h:is varied at times as 
shown by chemical analysis, sometimes in a better state of purity 
thiui others, although it is stilted by our chemists that (he wiiter has 
not materially changed from the time that water was first taken from 
the pond, which was an earlier date, up to the present time. Now 
great dangers have arisen that threaten to <!ontaminate the purity of 
its water. 

The sewerage on the Cnshing-street side of the pond, aiul which 
has been eddied Cider Mill poud, and l{ichardson*s pond, has Inhmi 
materially increased, new l>uildings have been erected in that section, 
and the sewerage has be>en conveyed into these ponds ; and during 
heavy rains, as 1 suppose has been stilted here before, the water has 
gone into the pond, perhaps about as filthy water as you could im- 
agine. Then we have (m the other side recently a slaughter-house, 
whici) you have heard all about I presume, which from the nature of 
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tho bu8iiics» carried on tlicro wo fear will i)e still moro serious and 
perhaps may ultiniatiUy drive us entirely Ironi (ho pond. 

Another thing perhaps I ntiizht mention, tho cultivated ground 
around the pond in the neighlxnliood of Wellington brook. The 
ground has been cultivated n)ore and enriched by night soil and other 
ni«*unirca, whi(;h of course threaten somctiiing in that respect. 

Now, I prfipose to say something about what has liecn done to pre- 
vent these impurities, as far as we could, from getting into tho pond, 
particularly on the Cambridge side. A sewer Inis been constructed 
in Concord avenue to carry oil* the Avaters that flow from this side 
of the pond, at a cost of nearly $20,000. The borders of tho pond 
in 1875, near the engine-house, on this side of the pond, the pond 
was excavated (it is stated hero as near as wo can ascertain) about 
«}ightecn acres of the snrface of the bottom of tho pond thrown up on 
the borders, and a stone wall placed on the side of the pond, perhaps 
covering in extent about four-fifths of that portion lying in Cam- 
bridge. The cost of this work was nearly $40,000. That has boon 
done. The Tndor heirs gave us a piece of land near tho pond, on 
this border, where there wtis a pond-hole, a nasty hole, and an ice- 
house upon it. They gave us that with the only condition that we 
would till it up and set it apart as a public ground or park, in which 
we planted trees and shrubs, etc., and made ot* what was a very 
unsightly place a handsome park, so far as it luis gone. Then on 
the other side. Black's nook, a familiar place, which you will see 
here on the map, we excavated there a largo amount of vegetable 
matter, which we might call muck, which wiis hardly worth the name 
of muck ; took out a large (piantity of that, deepened that, placed 
gravel upon the borders, and made a neat and handsome bordor. 
That was done in 1875. As I say, the whole thing cost us about 
$40,000. Then we connnenced on Wellington brook. Information 
came to us that there were certain things existing on Wellingtcm 
brook which might be removed, which contaminated our waters. 
One was the piggery, what is called Richardson's piggery. That 
was near the brook; (me of the buildings was near tho brook, and 
from the piggt^y there wsis a ditch that ran directly into the brook. 
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By permUaion of the owner wo sot the pig pen back, or coiistructod 
a now one close by this ditch, Aiid laid a dyke near the ditch lo 
prevent its goinc^ in, doing that as well uh wc coiiKI. Then we wont 
np further on the brook, and by consent of the owners we removed 
privies that wore connected immediately with the bniok, removed 
them back, and constructed brick vaults and these out-houses with a 
covering. Thus in every way that was practicable, as we thought at 
the time, have we oildeavorod to prevent the pollution of our water. 
Now, I wish to say something in regard to the supply, the 
capacity, what we may expect, what has been done in the past, and 
what we may expect in the future. I ought to mention, however, 
lietbre that, in connection with what we have done in regard to 
stopping impurities or preserving the purity of our water, we have 
dcme something about this slaughter-house. That is a very impor- 
tant thing and I ouglit not to have forgotten it. We did all wo 
could, as I presume you have had stated before to you, to proven, 
the erection of this building, and of its use as a slaughter-house after 
it was erected. Reports came to mo at the time that a slaughter- 
house WAS to 1)0 erected in this place. 1 couldn't i>elieve it, I 
didn't tbink it possible. I had read the reports of the state board 
of health and I knew the position they had taken that a slaughter- 
house should not be erected in an}' place but what had ample pro- 
visions for drainage, near deep tidal waters, etc., and I could not 
believe that a business of that kind would be proposed to be carried 
on at this place. I couldn't believe it. I thought it was got up 
entirely for another purpose, a scare or something of that sort ; but 
in a short time after it was brought to my attention in such a way 
that I saw it was an established fact. I imniediattHy took measums 
to prevent, if possible, its erection. I consulted with the city 
solicitor, we had a meeting of the parties iuten^sted in the city 
hall and talked the matter over as to what was proposed to he done; 
a very frank and friendly meeting, got all the tacts that we could, 
and then we ascertained that a permit had not Ikhmi granted for the 
erection of this building, and we thought it best to immediately call 
upon the selectmen, which we did. We called ui>ou the chairman. 
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Mr. KoikIhII, ami in convorsatioii with him, he said that no permis- 
sion had hecn ^iven, that he would never si^i^n his name to a permit 
for the erection of such a huilding, and that in any <;vent lie would 
give una hearing, which was the oliject of* our calling upon iiim, and 
that we should he notili(*d when there would be a hearing on the 
matter. We were notified, and wo employed Judge Hoar in con- 
nection with our city solicitor, and went up and did the best wo 
could for the selectmen to refuse a permit for the erection of the 
building. It was, however, granted. We then appealed to the 
stnte board of health and they have not yet reported. 

Now, I come back to the point which I wish to speak of in rela- 
tion to the cjipacity of the pond. I say for fourteen yeare this pond 
has supplied the city of Cambridge with water. In 1873 the aver- 
age amount of water pumped daily was 2,124,884 gallons. In 1878 
we pumped 2,257,190. You see what a very slight difference there 
is in those five years, although the water tnkers have increased 
11%. The supplies have incrcJised 21}%. We might be asked 
how we get this. We have d(»ne it simply by stopping leaks and 
breakages thai have occurred, and seen that our fixtures were in 
belter order. Hv a careful examination of all fixtures this has been 
accomplished, and I don't see any reason to think why we cannot go 
on in this way for five years in the same direction. I don't know 
but that we can keoj) th(5 whole amount of our water pumped to 
about this figure, though it will vary according to the stnte of the 
weather. In extreme cold weather we pump a great deal more, and 
in extreme hot weather we pump a great deal more. Last summer 
was very dry. In very diy seasons we have to pump more- water 
oil account of the hose that is used. They use large ({uantities in 
dry seasons watering lawns and everything of that sort. At the 
saine time, in the same years, in 1873 we furnished 13,05)6,800 gal- 
lons for watering the streets ; in 1878 we furnished 3(5,479,375 gal- 
lons. Now the watering of the streets, if our water supply gets 
very low, we can usc^ salt water ; we are not obliged to use this 
waler; that would be a. great saving to us. We can abriilgo very 
much the use of hose. They are allowed to use it now, I think, 
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80VCU hours in a day. Wo can cnt iliiit down to two hoiii*s and per- 
haps give all that in nccossary, all that is rocjuired for that purpose. 
Tlien having a carefnl inspection of our tixtnrcs and leaks, &c,, to 
SCO how we are ena1)led to keep this supply down in the future. 

Q. (By the Ciiaiuman.) What was tho population in 1873? 

A. 1 don't tliink tlie population varied very much from what it is 
now. I don't think wo have increased very nuich, we probably have 
some. The water takers have increased, as you see, very much. 

•. Q. Has there been any deficiency in the supply at any time as 
yot? 

A. No, sir. 

Q, There hsis hcon an abundance of water then up to tho present 
time ? 

A. Yes, sir. There was perhaps one year, a dry year, in 1872, 
about th(*ro, there was a time when we cut down the use of the hose 
because we thought wo were getting low, but in no other rcspert. 

Q. (lly Mr. WAmiEN.) 1875 was the lowest year, wasn't it? 

A, The lowest in what? 

Q, You pumped the water the lowest in Fresh pond ? 

A. In 1875? 

g. Yes. 

A. I think not. 

Q, What year was it? 

A, I think we pmnped the lowest the very year that wo i)ut in 
our now pumping. 

Q. When was that? 

A. That was in 1875 and 187(;. 

Q. That is what I said. 

A. That was the lowest. 

Q. (Hy Mr. Muz/ky.) Without interrupting your gi^neral state- 
ment, a remark from the chairman suggests a (juestion to me. What 
is the present number of water takers, if you have the figures before 
you ? 

^'1. I have not. That is in our report, if that is hen!. 

(J. Can you estimate, generally ? 
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A, I could not. 

Mr. VVauurn. — I liavo no cloiihfc it ip correctly KUiteil in their 
report. 

Mr. MuzzKT. — \Vc will consider timt in the cjise, then. 

WiTNKSR. — Now I wish 1o RJiy Honiethinfjf in rclntion to the supply 
we <(et (Voni the poml itself. In IS7(), accord in<j^ I o our record, from 
April 18 to A[)ril 20, the ]iond roso 12 inches. No conduit had 
Ikjcii construcled at this time — a very heavy rain probably. In 
1S72, August 12 to August 31, tiic pond rose 15 inches. In lfS73, 
March 17 to Man^h HI, the pond rose 5) inches. In 1875, in the 
monlh of March, it rose 12 inches. In 1875, June 8 and June IH, 
15 inches. This was before the conduit was constnu^fcd. And in 
the spring <if 1877 the ptuid WJis cpiite low, and we had a heavy 
sttu'ui, and we took in nearly i\ feet. The pf>nd rose nearly 3 feet 
at that time, that one storm, which was a series of storms which 
lasted about a month. We estimate that an inch is equivalent to 
live million gallons of water from iho pump, so you see that is a 
very huge amount of wat.er taken in. 1'his last storm, which the 
conuniltee will remember, in F(»bru:iry, it. connnenced about the 12th 
and ended about the 17th ; it was not a very heavy storm, but it was 
one of those storms at which we think wo can take in from the Wel- 
lington brook gate, and get there good wat<^r, that is when the 
gnamd is frozen ; when there is snow upon the ground tJiere come 
those heavy rains, and those brought much the same condition 
that we had with this storm. We raised the pond at this time eight 
inches in five-days, whi(^h is equivalent to 40,()0(),()()0 gallons. That 
is in this last st(Utn. The storm that we had in the spring of last 
year has nearl}*^ supplied us with water, with the rainfall we have 
had, for the entire year. The pond is low now, bocauso we have 
had an unusually dry scjison the past year. I have other figures 
here, showing the amount of water pumped, and the consumption, 
etc., but I don't think it necessary to go into then). 

The (yiiAiUMAN. — Those arc given, 1 think, in the rep(n-t very 
fully. 

WiTNEfiS, — I presume thoy are, and now, Mr. Chairman and 
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gentlemen, wo hnve come here to ask you, in the way of assist- 
ing us to keep our water supply pure, to annex cci*tain ter- 
ritory in the town of Bchnont, and in the town of Arlington. In 
the first place, w6 ought to look at the towns from which wo take 
this territory. Is it a hardship to the town of Helmont, or to the 
town of Arlington? It seems to nio there couhl hardly he a cose 
presented here for the division of a town, where less hartlship would 
he felt by a town than in this case. Quite a largo portion of this 
territory certainly is not supplied, it seems to me, with what the 
city of Cambridge is able to supply its people with ; it is able to 
give them water, it is able to give them drainage, it is able to give 
them schools, and every privilege that any citizen of Cambridge on- 
joyK. Now wherein, let mo ask, in there any hardship to the peo- 
ple themselves that are to ho annexed? I cm see nono. And in 
regard to the town itself, the town is left, it seems to me, in a hot- 
ter condition than it was before, large enough, and with what may 
be called perliaps the worst portion of the town annexed to our city. 
And the same might be said of the town of Arlington. What does 
Cambridge gain by it? I can see that she gains nothing but tho 
power in some way to presciTo the purity of her water supply, 
which is the only reason, as I understand it» that she asks for it. 
Wo want municipal jurisdiction over this territory. We want to 
exercise there the powers that are granted to the nuinicipal au- 
thorities to protect their water supply from tho erection of slaughter 
houses, or any other buildings that may bo located there that might 
prove detrimental to this water. I hesitate ver}' much to go further 
into this matter, because I suppose tho ground has all been gone 
over and you are anxious to close it. 

Q. (l\y the Ciiaiuman.) Do you agrci? with Mr. Saunthu's that 
tJiero is a Hulliriont supply in that pond for .sovonty-livc^. Ui r.ighly 
thousand inhabitants ? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Mn/.ZKY. — What Mr. Saundei*s said was, I think, that with a 
supplementary supply from lioston it would be sufficient for seven- 
ty-five to eighty thousand inhabiUmts. 
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WiTNBflS. — I agree entirely with that. I would say that Fresh 
poiul woiihl be a very fair source of supply when Cambridge would 
get to be a huu<lred thoiisaiid inhabitants, and ought not to bo aban- 
dcnied even then if we can keep the water pure. 

Q. (By the Ciiaikman.) You think with the present population, 
rising /)(),(K)() tlnit it is ade(|uate for all purposes now? 

A. The pond itself? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I don't feel, Mr. Chairman, that the pond itself, we should 
regard as sufficient to-day. I state here very frankly that I think 
immediate steps ought to be taken to gain a partial supply in addi- 
tion to what we have, although my figures show you that we are 
pumping but very little more now than we were in 1873. 

Q. {\\y Mr. \^'^AunEN.) And how nmch increase of jwpulation 
do you say, Mr. Carter? 

A, I don't know. I don't think the population has increased 
very much since 1873. There Inis been an increase of water takers. 
There hjis been 21% increase of supplies. 

Q, And yet the pumping not nmch greater? 

A. Not much greater, not t-o amount to anything. And if we 
take out the water for watering the streets, it amounts to very 
little. 

(^. Then they don't drink so nmch per head, or bathe so olleii, or 
something? 

A. There is less wjistc of water. 

Q. {\\y Mr. Hammond.) Since 1873 haven't you niiule great ef- 
forts to sto[) leakage from i)ipes ? 

yl. We have, and we mean to contimie it in the future in the same 
direction. And it is for that reason, and the reason that I have 
given you in the matter of these storm waters, we increase our 
water supply ; that it would be very imwise indeed to abandon it as 
a supply. It will give us a partial supply for many years to come, 
perhnps years in which it will give us a full supply. 

Q, (By Mr. Muzzev.) Mr. Cai*ter, suppose we reject, as out of 
the question, any help to Fresh pond coming from Little pond or 
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Spy |M)inl, or from Wellington brook, do you still nioun to say to 
this coniniitU^o thsit Fresh pond, without tlioso holps, will he iniiHir- 
taut to the people of Canihridgci after they have reiiehed one hundred 
thousand in number? 
A, 1 do, decidedly, 

CrosH KxAuuiimtUm . 

Q. (By Mr. Wauukn.) Wore you not a moniber of the water 
board at the time the conduit was built? 

A, I said 1 have been a member since 1871. 

Q. That covers the time when the conduit was built? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You laid that ecuiduit thi*ough private land, didn't you? 

A. We did, sir. 

Q. In Helmont? 

^1. Wo did, sir. 

Q. And you made there considerable promises aUait paying 
damages to the owners of land there, didn't ycm? 

A. Nc», sir. 

Q. Not to anybody? 

A. Not that 1 know of. 

Q. It was understood the city of Cumbridgo would |)ay the owners 
landdaiunges for putting this conduit through there? 

A. I suppose they would necessarily have to pay land damages. 

Q. Did they ever pay any ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they ever pay any until after considerable litigation? 

A. S(m)e have been settled without litig.-ition. 

Q. [low many as com|)ared with the whole? 

A, I don't know how many. I should think most of them had 
been settled without litigation. 

Q. Isn't it a fact that a great deal or ilUfeeling has arisen from 
the fact that the land owners didn't think they were fairly treated by 
the city of Cambridge ? 

A. I couldn't say that to my knowledge. 
Q. You wouldn't say that ? 
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A. No, sir. I suppose it is in this case ns in every otlier cose, 
the parties, where their land is taken that way, feel there is a market 
value to it. 

Q. I only ask whether there hasn't been a feeling nrise, whether 
that isn't at the bottom of this whole difliculty between Belmont 
people and Cambridge people in regard to that business? 

A. I wouldn't admit that, sir, to my knowledge. There might 
have been feeling. Of course there always is more or less feeling 
bnt I wouldn't say that that was at the bottom of this trouble at 
all. 

Q. Isn't it a fact that you were waited upon by the land owners 
yourself in regard to this very matter of settling the land damages? 
A. Was in some cases, not in all. 
Q. How long did that continue, how many times? 
A. We tried to got propositions and we couldn't get any. 
Q. Didn't they come to you and try to get some settlement which 
they couldn't get? 

A. They came to the water board. 
Q. While you were a member of it? 

A. They did. They came there, and I think appeared by coun- 
sel. 

Q. How much did that conduit cost? 

A. 1 think the conduit cost about $30,000. $28,000 wsis the con- 
tract price as near as I can remember. 

(Jf. How much did your land damages cost? 
A. I couldn't remember. 

Q, The $30,000, or thereabouts, was the price for performing the 
work, wasn't it? 
A. It was. 

Qm Who furnished the material and brick? 
A. The contractor. 
Q. And that was in his contract? 
A. That was in his contract. 
Q. $30,000? 
A. I think that was it. 
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Q. Now, if I understand yon, the only territory about Fresh 
pond on that side, that you have any fear alniut is that land in tiie 
vicinity of Black's nook, where the soil is gravelly and porous. Is 
that so ? 

A. Let me nnderatand your question. 

Q. I understand from your published reports here that there is a 
clay bed practically im|)ervious to water which protects Fresh pond 
from any contamination by means of percolation, except in a small 
gravelly region in the vicinity of Black's nook? 

A. I was not aware of that fact? 

Q. You were not? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Wasn't there some attempt made to buy some land there for 
the city of Cambridge ? 

A. Where now do you speak of? 

Q. AVhero the slaughter-house is, not to put too fine a )K>int upon 
it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or in that vicinity ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Wasn't it offered to the city ? 

A, It was. 

Q. At what price? 

A. No price fixed. 

Q. What price was it offered at? 

A. No price offered that I know of. I am not aware of it. 

Q. Was it offered at a price that should be tixod by arbitration, or 
at any fair price ? 

A. I couldn't answer your question. 

Q. Yon weren't the parly who was consulted on that occasiop? 

A. I think not. I have no recollections of it. 

Q, And before that land wns sold for the purpose of erecting this 
building it was offered to your water Imard, wasn't it? 

A. Oh, I guess so. I guess all of it might have been offered, the 
whole town of Belmont. 
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Q. You say you don't know what tiio prico was. Wan it a cent a 
foot? 

A. I don't know that it was oficrod at any price, whatever. 

Q, Couldn't you have bought all the huid needed to protect the 
water of Fresh pond at one-tenth part of whnt yonr conduit cost? 

A. I don't tliink we could. I have no nieauH oF knowing what it 
could have been bought for. I answered that question. I have no 
means of knowing. 

Q, I don't expect you to say what you don't know. But I ask you 
if you can give us some idea of the proportionate cost of protecting 
oyour pnd by becoming tlie absolute owner of the huid compared to 
what you paid by getting that wntcr frcnn Little pond to Spy pond ? 

A. No, sir; I don't know, and furthennoro I don't think it would 
have been any protection to the pond to have bought that land. 

Q, You were a member of the board in 1875? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Didn't you at that time mnkea rojiort in which yon stated that 
the water of Alewife brook wjis purer than the water of Fresh 
pond ? 

A. I don't remember any such thing. 

Q. Did you sign a report (*>ontaining this language : — ** Second^ 
In the opinion of this boanl the water jus it enters Fresh pond does 
not (contain impurities which may be preju(li<*Jal to the public*, health. 
According to the best information we can get it is fully equal to the 
water of Fresh pond, and as good :is any wat<5r that the city of 
Cambridge h:i8 within her present sources of water supply, except 
the water exclusively from Wellington brook. As a bjisis of your 
judgment in this matter, we submit to you herewith a table showing 
the analysis of the <litrerent watei's in our supply at different times. 
Showing conclusively that the water in. Fresh pond maintains its 
standard of quality ; and also, that the water at present ruiuiing intx) 
Fresh pond through Alewife brook is a little above the avei'nge (pnd- 
ity of the water in Fresh pond." 

Did you assent to a report like that? 

A. I thhik the laugh will be on the other side when I have ex- 
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plained that matter* t don't know that I Bigned that ; I don't kiioW 
what it is. I do want to say this in i-egavd to the watei-s of Alewifo 
brook ; we dammed up the water of Alewife brook, a portion of it, 
and took into the pond at the time some water from the memluws. 
It wasn't the water of Alewife brook at all. 
Q. It was the water in the meadows ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was what I was coming to. 

A. When you represent that water as drawn from Alewife brook, 
Alewife brook was dammed up so that the water could be taken in 
from the meadows. 

Q. "The water at present running into Fresh pond through Ale- 
wife brook is a little above the average quality of the water in Frosli 
pond." Now, that water was taken from the meadows? 

A. Probably, if the honorable counsel will read something in con- 
nection with that we might know to what water it referred. 

Q. I understiuid you that it refers to the water of the meadows 
at that time. 

A. I don't know to wliat that refers, but it may refer to the water 
taken from the meadows into Alewife brook. 

Q. You made Alewife brook a conduit to conduct that water into 
Fresh pond until you could subsequently built the conduit ? 
A. We did that. 

Q. Then you built the conduit afterwards for the purpose that 
this report says — I won't stop to read it — of getting the same 
supply through other ad iticial means ? 
A, Not the same supply. 

Q, Now isn't it a fact, Mr. Carter, that afl4.u' having built this 
conduit, having fii*st tried to get the water through Alewifo brook 
from the meadows, allor having built the <*,oiMluit you found that the 
water supply obtained through the conduit wasn't so good as the 
water in Fresh pond was before that; and didn't you, in (umse- 
quence, have to dam up your conduit the same as you daninuul up 
the brook before? 

A. The time that water was taken in I didn't know. I think the 
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stiporiiilondoiif. iuriiofi (ho wntors in tlioro on Iiir own judgmcuit. I 
tinil nolhin^ Uy do with it, nnd it wns ni tlio time the cnginooi* wns 
cloarin«i^ out Alcwifc brook, and tho pon<l was low, ««ind ho took in 
tho watoi*K iVoin the meadows through this portion of the eonduit. 

Q. I (hin'l make myKolf* unchu'stood. Isnl it :i fiu'.t that afU^r 
yon t-ook that water in through (he rondnit you had U) put a fhun 
in((> tlie comhiit nnd shut oil* the water yon ha<l underUdion to (4ike 
in, or a i)ortion of it ? 

A. Do you refer now to the dam at AleAvifo brook? 

Q. No ; tho dam in tho conduit, or a slmt-ofT, or a gate, en* 
whatever you call it. 

yl. Wo have ga(4%M all mund the conduit? 

Q. Isn't it a fact that the gates have been closed so as to prevent 
the influx of water from half of the conduit? 

^1. To prevent (he waters coming from Little pond it luis boon 
closed ahnost constantly. 

Q. And they are kept closed? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that additional supply has turned out to be no improve- 
ment to the water of Fresh pond ? 

A. 1 will rxi)lain that; that is true. The explanation is this: 
That the ronduit from WellingUm brook to Little pond runs through 
a very lM)ggy soil, and not being tight, the waters from that soil are 
very deleterious — very bad. 

Q. That is the meadow, isn't it? 

A. It isn't surface water, it is the bog, and if the conduit was 
tight, no ch)ubt we could t^ike water from Little jwnd ; good water 
from Little pond most of the time. 

Q. You think it would be good? 

A. Most of the time. 

Q. You think it would bo good water? 

A. Fair water; yes. 

A. It wouldn't be as good as Fresh pond water? 

A. Yes ; it would be better than Cushings-treot district. 

Q. It wouldn't be as good as Fresh pond water? 
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A. I don't tliink anything is its good as Fresh i)ond water. 

Q. Now, mi% it a fact that ever since that conduit has been built 
there has been a gi*eat ditlei'enee of opinion in Cambridge in regard 
to the niansigenient of its water works, and thail gi*eat coni[>laint 
has been expressed by a portion of tax-payei*s at the extent to which 
the water board has gone? 

Q. I don*t know that ; not to my knowledge. I think I should 
iiavo known it if anything of that kind had occurred there. 

Q, ILisn't there been a discussion in the newspapers that this 
whole scheme is to carry out one plan against one set of people? 

A. This annexation plan? 

Q, Yes, sir. Have not there been editorials in the newspapers 
about it? 

A, I cannot judge anything alM>ut editorials. 

Q. Isn't there a dilference of opinion between the people of Cam- 
bridge on this subject? 

A, I don't think there is any material difference of opinion. 

Q, You say you took out a large quantity of material from Fresh 
pond for the purpose of purifying the water? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Eighteen aci'es? 

A. Those are the liguros given to me, as taken from the reports. 

Q, Did you phmt trees in this territory ? 

A, Yes, sir; in the park. 

Q. You manured the park ? 

^-1, We put on a little there. 

Q, What kind of munure did you put on? 

A. Common horse manure. 

Q. How near is it to the pcmd ? 

A. There is a railroad track between. 

Q. There was a plan to lay a park all rcmnd the pond? 

A. No, sir; this water didn't go into the pcmd. 

Q. As a matter of fiict it was talked about making a park all 
round the pond ? 
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A, You iio back sovoral years si^d tlioro whm a talk ahcHit making 
a jMirk of a portion of Mh» l)onlrr8 of Frosh poiul. 

Q. Diiliil i\\v. wator boaril jjjo up iiiid try to «jct tlieso Holinoiit 
people to favor niinex:ition to CMnihridge on ihv. ground that if they 
got that territory in you would ninke a park all round there? 
A. No, sir; it in not a fnvA so f:ir «*i8 1 know. 
Q. You hjive been a Uujg tiiui! conneeted with tlie, city g<»vernnlent 
in one way or another, haven't ytui, Mr. CarlerV You are intimate 
with Cjfmbriflge affairs; yim know Cambridge pretty well? 
A. I am somewhat. 

Q. Now won't you tell me how near Mr. Squirus' slaugliler-house 
3 on have tc» go before yon would know there was a slaughter-hiiuse 
there? I mean if you didn't know it before. How far would the 
testimony of your senses inform you that Squires' slaughter-house 
was when*, it is? 

A. 1 don't know. Some years a<j:o there was irreat talk 

(Jf. No, not some years ago? 
A. I want to st'ite my point. 
Q. 1 want my answer please ? 

A. I will come to it if you will allow me to come to it in my own 
way. 

Q. I UH^an now. Whatever time the committee are willing to 
give you for an explanation I shall iu)t object to. 

A. I never smellcd Mr. Squires' slaughtcr-houso from my place of 
residence. I haven't recently. I have been by what I suppose to 
his place. 

Q, As a matter of fact the number of hogs killed iu Squires' 
slaughter-house is many times that killed in Niles'? 

A. I don't know how many he kills. There is enough killed in 
Niles' to smell pretty l)ad now, and if ho keeps on increasing it might 
smell woi'se. 

Q, You speak of the water of Little pond as being good for a por- 
tion of the year. Is it |)art of your plan to build another conduit 
which shall l>e tight enough to take the water from Little pond if 
good ? 
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A. I couldn't tinswor that qucBtion. 

Q. Then Iho wator supply which you would have to have is coming, 
as yet, from fi*onie unknown source? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, (Hy Mr. Muxzky.) As far as the park about the engine house 
is concerned, and about putting manure on it, t&c., you say there is 
a bank, so that no surface dminage ctui reach the pond? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You don't use any night s^oil, as they do in Belmont, do ycm? 

A. No J sir. 

Q, You don't propose to? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, as to the location of Squires' slaughter-house : I suppose 
Mr. VVarron meant to compare Squires' with Nilcs' shinghtor-house. 
Of ccMirso, Ml*. Squires' est'iblishmcnt is nmch larger than Niies', 
but Mr. Squires' is remote from Fresh pond and our source of water 
supply isn't it? 

A. It is. 

Q. It nnikes some «1ifl*erence to the people of Cambridge between 
having Squires' shuighter-house near to Charles river and connected 
with a sewer which opens into strong ocean currents, and Niies' 
slaughter-house on the borders of Fresh pond? 

A. A very material difference. 

Q. (By Mr. WAmiEN.) What is the extent of 3'our Cambridge 
iMirder on Fresii pond ? 

A, I should think about one-third of it. Perhaps a little more. 

Q. Now, will you be good enough to WM me how many police 
officers the city of Cambridge keeps daily and nightly around that 
pond on that side? 

A, I don't think it kept any. I presume there are police who go 
down Concord avenue. I don't know where the pcdice are stationed 
myself, but I don't know of any police that are specially guarding 
the borders of Fresh pcuid. 

Q. (By Mr. Hardy.) You ask for annexation merely to protect 
the water supply of Kresli pond, do ycni? 
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A. That is all, I think, we want it for. 

Q, Tho drainogo areas yon made in your special report were 569 
acres into Fresh pond ? 

A. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Q, Were those drainjigc areas within the litnits of Jielinout? 

A, I think they arc. 

Q, Do you consider tliat any portion of the town of Arlington 
whicli you propose to aiuiex dmins into Fresh pond ? 

A. 1 shouldn't think it did. 

Q. ILvvo you examined tliose meadows there in Arlington which 
you propose to annex ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There is no likelihood of any surface drainage from those 
meadows into Fresh pond ? 

A. I don't know, but there might be. There might l)e slaughter- 
houses erected there. 

Q, There nu'ght be Hiaughter-houses, but aa it is now is thei*e any 
possibility of surfjicc <lrain:ige into Fresh pond from the Arlington 
meadows ? 

A, 1 am not sufficiently acquainted with the locality there to 
answer. Tliere are those who can answer that question better than 
I cmx, 

Q. You know nothing about underground porcohition? 

A. No, sir. I suppose that our pond is fed by underground per- 
colation. I have no doubt of that. I wouldn't want to say that 
waters tiicre didn't get into Fresh [)ond. 

Q. Do you know that, by examination of the wells along Alewife 
brook, tiiere is a iiigh bed of clay along that line? 

A. I think there is. 

Q. Quite a high hvA of cla}' near the pond? 

A. I think there is, but the engineer would be more familiar with 
that than I. 

Mr. Hammond. — Mr. Chairman, there are one or two gentlemen 
who we may desire to call, who are not in a physical condition to be 
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here this evcnhig, and with that exception, of reserving the right if 
wo choose to put them on, wo desire now to close our {)ollution cnse. 
There will not I>e more than two and perhaps not more than one. 
There is one gentleman present, representing himself, who resides 
upcm tiiis territory wliich we desii*e to annex, Mr. McDonald, living 
near the Cambridge line, and I should like to have Mr. McDonald 
say to the committee wh}' he favors the petition, ho being a resident 
apon the territory. Perhaps it would be as convenient for me, as 
he is not accustomed to speaking, to ask him a few questions ; and, 
although he is not properly one of us, still it may be as convenient 
for him to bo examined that way as any other. 

The CriAiuMAN. — I think it would be prefunible to have you ask 
him qnesiions, bociuiHO where witnesses go on making statements 
they cover substantially the same ground. 

Testimony of Alexandbu MoDonald. 

Q. (By Mu. Hammond.) Your name is Alexander MoDonald? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You reside on this territory which it is proposed to annex to 
Cambridge, do you not? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q, Next to tho'Cambridge line? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have property on each side of the line? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the Bc^lmont and the Cambridge side ; but you reside on 
the Belmont side? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q, Mr. McDonnhl, will you state to the committee, in the iii*st 
place, about the facilities lor schooling your children which you have 
there in Belmont? 

A, Well, the facilities for schools, or the schools in Belmont, I 
h>ok at them not a bit bettor than schools would be in the farthest 
back town in the »tate. 
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Q. How innny hours a day are the schools kept there, that your 
children attend that district school? 

A. There is one school that varies from 8 to J), or perhaps some 
of tiiem 10, by the looks of thorn ; they only get three hours a 
day. 

Q, How many hours in the morning? 

A. FiT)m nine o'clock till half-past ten, then they are dismissed. 

Q, And then in the afternoon? 

A, From one to half-pjwt two. There are 40 in that school. 

Q. Now \\» a matter of fact, Mr. McDonald, have you felt so dis- 
satisfied with the schools there that you have sent your children to 
the Cambridge schools ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have paid how much a year ? 

A. Twenty dollars a piece for three children. 

Q. You pay $60 a year? 

A, I pay $60 this year because I have sent one to Boston. I 
pay for four of them. 

Q, As I imderstand it, the schools in that district are kept only 
one hour and a half in the forenoon, and one hour in the afternoon? 

A, The school gives the teacher only $200 a year to teach that 
school. 

Q, Where do the people residing on this district go to church, 
most of them ? 

A, I believe they all go, or mostly all go, down to Cambridge. 

Q, Down \jo Cambridge to church ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. How is it in regard to taxes, Mr. McDonald? What is the 
valuation of your hnid on the Cambridge side [>er acre? 

yl. My land on the Cambridge side is $1184 an acre, it is valued 
at that; and $3,682 an acre on the Helmont side. 

Q, Do you own a house in Cambridge? 

A. Yes, sir ; half a dozen of them, and more. 

Q. And you own a house also at Belmont ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Have you one in Cambridge resembling the one yon live in in 
Belmont ? 

A. I have one in Cambridge which is exactly the dimensions 
outside, the inside is better iinished, and two extra rooms in it, that 
is in Cambridge. The one in Belmont is the same size but not so 
well finished inside, and the one in Cambridge is valued at $3,000, 
and tlio one in Belmont is valued at $4,000. 

Q, Do you believe your taxes, if you were put on to Cimiliridge, 
would be less than they are now? 

A. Yes, sir; I belicsvo they would. T l>elieve that my property 
that I have <^ot iu Cambridge if it belonged to Belmont I would bo 
taxed about a thousand dollars more than I am now. If you will 
allow me, I will give you how Belmont taxes and how Cambridge 
taxes. Cambridge'ti> highest valuation is down aliout the nipiare, 
and it lowers <lown until it comes up to my place. Belmont has 
arranged it so that it commences in the middle of the town the 
highest taxes, and as it comes down to Cambridge it gets higher. 
Commence on Belmont street, just ahead of Mount Auburn street 
after it leaves Cambridge, the valuation in Belmont, and I took 
these figures, figured each one by the acre, so Unit you would s(*e il : 
Leonard's land, he is valm^d at $700 an acre. Then you come to 
Bird's, the adjoining land, which is $950. Come a little farther this 
way to Mrs. Hawkins, which is just at the end of Momit Auburn 
street, and that is $1000 an acre. Now if yon come on right to 
Mount Auburn street, where my house is, and where all my land 
is — 

Q. (By Mr. Muzzey.) About opposite the Mount Auburn cem- 
etery ? 

A. Yes, sir. And this land 1 am now speaking of is right oppo- 
site the cemetery. Now the land of the Union railroad comi>any 
there is valued at $2142 an acre. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) You :ire iKttwecn therti and the (yarn- 
bridge line. 

A. Yes. And then 1 am coming down to the Cambridge line you 
understand. Now Mr. Hyde's land, which i^ on what they call 
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Mount Auburn plnce, there is no outlet to it on tho other side of the 
slrcof , Mr. IIydo*s land is $3200 an acre. Only just eouiing across 
the street you soo the steps that they come up. My lot is adjoining 
Mr. Hyde's, and that is $3682 an acre, the highest valued hind there 
is in the town. Now, if you say I mn a litlle partial coming up on 
tho main street, I will tjd<e it through the town, otherwise I will 
not go very far back. Take Mr. Henry Kichardson's land, — he was 
one of the assessors, and I think one of the selectmen, and one of the 
men who had the doing of it, — that is valued at $420 an acre ; he 
has got thirteen and a half acres, which are valued at $5560. 

Q. Where is that land ? 

A. That is just a little back of this village. Now tjike Mr. Schon's 
land, which is closely adjoining, he is one of those men they pro- 
pose taking ; It cu<« his line. Now his land is 5J acres and it is 
valued at $585 an acre. The suljoining land to that. Maxwell's, 
which is in Ihe village 

Mr, Hammond. — Perhaps it will not be necessary U) go into all 
those details. The committee won*t care about them. 

Q. In substance, )'ou mean to testify, as J understnnd it, that as 
you approach the Cambridge line the valuation increases ? 

^l. Yes, sir. 

Q^ And as ycm get over into (Cambridge then there is a sudden 
drop down in valuation? 

A, Y<is, sir. 

Q, And the point which you desire to make is, that the property 
there upon the Belmont 'side is valued at so much higher than on 
the Cambridge side, that j'^ou think with even a higher rate of tivx- 
ation in C'ambridge the taxes would be actually less? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, And have you had any considtation with the residents upon 
the dislrict there in regard to this matter? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you circulated a petition among them in regard to this 
matter ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q, Will you read the petition? 

yl. I\4*lia]).s I had hott4a' go I>iu*k and explain why this i>eiinon 
was si«j^ncd. Some 7 or 8 years ago we waniiid a school. The 
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schools have always been a trouble with mo. 1 nevur h:ul very 
nnich of it myself, so 1 find that is what a poor man ought to give to 
his childi*en. They only had one school for all this distrit'i, and all 
the children had to go coinpletx^ly out of the distrid i4j school, an<l 
they had scnncthing like 85 or more in one school, and wc had to go 
there and try and vote to get a school house. We Inul to leave 
work different days, for a dozen times to go, and they would do 
something and turn us npsi<lo down and didn't want to build us a 
school-lu>usc, but W(i stuck it out and gut a school house} by fighting 
for it. Now I and one or two more felt we were not trcaUnl well in 
that town, we were more than a village, and ought to belong U) a 
city, and wc might sis well get a [)etition up and see what wc could 
do. 1 went myself and h($2ided the petition that we wisluul to be 
annexed to Cambridge, this little settlement. This petition was 
duly sent t<) the legislatui*e, but the sower — some of my friends, 
Mr. Ware, and I believe Mr. Underwood — sowed tiu-es in my field 
at night, — no, not at night, 1 believe it was Saturday allcrnoon, and 
I believe they got them to sign a petition in remonstrance, and of 
course that killed that annexation. Now I knew the people were in 
favor of annexation at that time, three-quarters of them, and they 
signed my petition, and I don't know but what more. Tlujy told 
them the taxes would be higher, and the trouble, whatever it was, 
they talked it all round and left it. I knew the people were rather 
in favor of Cambridge, if it wasn't for the high taxes. I kept tell- 
ing them to look at my values ; and see I am not tjixed so high in 
Cambridge as 1 am in Belmont, aiid I would get something in Cam- 
bridgii. I wouhhrt only get schools, but I would haw. protection 
from fire. We have got nothing now to protect us from fire in Bel- 
mont, not a thing. Anil we would have water, jis well sis sewers 
and dniins. Spesiking sibout si petiticm, to be sure I hsiven't present^ 
edthis petition to the house, but I got it up, suul without Csunbridge 
advice, '••^'l with your permission I will read it. 
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The Chairman. — I don't think the committee care to hear tlie 
petition. I don't see what bearing it has on the cose. 

Witness. — This is a petition which I have got twenty-five names 
on, who are in favor of going to Cambridge. 

Q. When was the petition signe<l ? 

A. " IJehnont, January 31, 1880. 

To (he Honorable Senate atid 1 louse of Representatives : 

The undei*si^ned being residents and owners of real estate in the 
territory of Belmont, which the mayor of Cambndge has petitioned 
may be annexed to Cambridge, rcsi)cctfiiily represent that we are 
not favoi*able to said annexation, mdess under guarantee that 
our taxes will not be higher for a period of live years than they 
would natunilly be if we remained in the town of Belmont, and that 
we be not tissessed for betterments on the sewers the city of Cam- 
bridge projwses to buiUl for its own benefit. Signed, &c., &c." 

Q. Do those people reside in the Cushing-street district ? 

A. Yes, sir ; the most of them. A few of them own the land 
there but do not reside there. 

Q. How does the teacher occupy her time or his time the other 
part of the day ? 

A. She goes home, Tliere are two schools in one building. 

Q. (By Mr. Wahurn.) These children of yours are little chil- 
dren, aren't they? 

A. There is one nearly iis big as you are. 

Gross ExAiminaiion. 

Q. (By Mr. Wauubn.) Your house is very close to the Cam- 
bridge line, isn't it? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And you have got a yard near your house in Cambridge 
where you carry on a marble works ? 

A* Yes, sir. 

Q. Now that land in Cambridge isn't anything like such good land 
iis the land in Belmont, is it? 

A. I think it is better. 

Q. It is low, isn't it? 
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A. There is a little part of it low. 

Q. How much land have you got in Cambridge ? 

A. Twelve and one-third acres. 

Q. How much in Belmont ? 

A. I have got not quite half an acre. 

Q. Then you have twelve acres in Cambridge, on wliich you pay 
taxes to Cambridge, and half an acre in Uelmont, on which you pay 
taxes to Belmont ? 

A. Yes, sir. I have got other land in Belmont. 

Q. And that part in Cambridge is only valued at $1,184 an aci-e, 
is it? 

^1. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your house stands right next to the Mt. Auburn depot of the 
Fitchburg raiii'oad, doesn't it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q, Well, very near it? 

A. It stands up there. 

Q. Your land runs up very close to that depot, doesn't it ? 

A. There are two lots of land between me and that, the milruad 
land and the Uyde land. 

Q. And you arc about opix>site Mount Auburn cemetery ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And on the main road from Watertown to Boston ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that you have the facility of the steam cars and the facility 
of the horse em's very close to your place ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As a matter of fact the assessors of I^lmont increase the 
vaUie of the laud as tlicy approach that dtipot, do they not? 

A. On that side they do. The other side they may a little bit. 

Q. How far do you have to go in Cambridge uller you cross the 
line before you come to a gas-light? 

A. That is a considerable distance. 

Q. How far? 

A* I suppose from one-eighth of a mile to a quarter of a mile. 
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I. 

Q. Do you ever soe a police officer? 

A, Oh, yes. 

Q. How often? 

A. I seen one the other day. 

Q. The very first town nieetin«; that was held after your petition 
to have this school house built, they voted to biiihl it, didn't thoy? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Not the first one ? 

A. Oh no ; I don't think they did. 

Q, Refresh your memory and tell me how long you had petitioned 
for it before you got it? 

A. I couldn't tell how many meetings, but they wanted to put an 
L on to the one that they had. 

Q. This army of fncts and all this argument which you have 
made here has been substantially the same which you have made in 
town meeting for a number of years? 

Q, I made it once in town meeting. 

Q, You and the assessors have had a little difference about valua- 
tions ? 

A. 1 never went to them, sir. I have told them that they valued 
my projierty too high compared with the other parts of the town, 
but I never went to their pliice. 

Q. They had a t,own meeting nbout this matter of annexation, 
didn't they, nnd the vote was one in favor and 145 against it, and 
you were the one ? 

A* Yes, sir ; I lun the one. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) Didn't they pass a vote, sir, at that meeting 
to allow you to go over to Cambridge and pay the cxi>enses of your 
removal ? 

A. I don't think they did at the meeting, but you and a good many 
like you ptissed votes to du something which I should have been very 
glad if thoy hail done. That was the meeting I believe at which they 
moved not to allow a spray of the water to get into Cambridge ; not 
to let Cambridge have one foot of land ; not even a spray of the 
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wtiter were they willing to give to Cnnibriilgo, niid that was the meet- 
ing I believe yon refer to, and that was voted too. 

Mr. Hammond. — Mr. Chaimian, l>cfore we pmceed further it la 
proper to say that when theHo lines were dniwn, so far now as the 
town of Arlington is concerned, Ihey were drawn for tin; purpose 
of including the meadows, and with no expcctaticni that there 
would he any opposition, so far as Arlington wsis concerned ; but 
during the hearing it has appeared that there is some feeling in 
Arlington about it. We un<lcrst'md the}' feel as if they needed all 
their t4ixable property, and there is such opposition on the part of 
the town, and the territory is so insignilii^int that we desii*e and so 
far removed from the pond, that we don't press this question as to 
Arlington territory. If there had been no ojiposition on the j)ai't of 
Arlington, we should have like dthe tcn-itory ; but opixisition being 
made, we desire to be fmnk with the committee, and to state that we 
don't press the matter in regard to the town of Arlington. There is 
another reason connected with it ; so far as the town of Arlington 
js concerned, we believe that it as safe to leave the <]uestion of the 
purity of the waters of Fresh pond in her hands as it would Ik) in 
the hands of anynuniicipality outside of that which is directly inter- 
ested in it, namely Cambridge. Her conduct litis been unifonuly 
courteous to us, and we undei*stand they have refused applications 
for a slaughter-house on that tcmtory; and its public-spirited 
citizens have made efforts to prevent even a burial ground being 
erected in that vicinity ; and speaking for the city, 1 think I may 
fairly say that there is a sound belief among our citizens that we 
would rather that territory, if we cannot have it, would be in 
Arlington, judging from the past, than in any other town of the 
commcmwealth, aud my brother Ibirdy, so far as that ttirritory is 
ccmeerned, while we don*t care to spare him, may have leave to 
withdraw. 

With i-egard to Belmont, Mr. Chainnain, we meet also with an 
unexpected opposition from a numbtn* of residents living on a })art 
of the territory. We shoidd be content, therefore, to run up the 
raih'oad until it strikes the dividing line between Cambridge and 
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Bclinont ; and then wc arc content to nin up to that red spot and go 
right over hero in tliis direction, leaving two-thirds of that out if 
tiiey desii-e lo ntiiy in Ikhnont. We arc willing to do this, hccausc 
wc don't absolutely, as we think, need it. The watc^r-shed is the 
othrr vvuy. Wc nrv. vnuivul U) l^ikc that part of the villngc in 
which the water-shed goes into Fresh pond, and judging hy the 
number of houHes it will leave out two-thii'ds of the inhabitants of 
that vilhige. We don*t think it is a good town line, but if they 
doeire to be there, and the connnittec see fit to leave them there, we 
are content with that. And J make these statements now in ordt;r 
that the comniittce may see that, so far as we can consistently with 
what we believe to be our duty to the j>ond, we are willing to leave 
every inch of territory to IJelmont that we ciui, and every inhabitant 
that we ciui. So far as this triangle here is concerned, we under- 
stand that the people there, Mr. McDonald and the Union R. R. Co. 
desire to be in Cambridge. We should like that territory well 
enough, but we are not particular. There is no territory there, Mr. 
Chairman, that we would not like to have, and we desii'c to take the 
territory between tlie Watertown branch niilroad and the Cam- 
bridge line, because the larger pai*t of the inhabitants thei-e desire to 
be annexed to Cambridge. 

On the other side of the pond, the northerly and westerly side, 
we belicv<», from information that we have had, even since this 
hearing begun, that the erection of more slaughter-houses upon that 
territory is sure lo follow if it remains in Belmont, and that within 
a few months ; and we think thai judging from the past and the 
intimate relation that it has to our pond, our duty requires that 
we should still adhere to the line on the northerly and westerly side 
of the pond. If the committee think that that line which I now 
suggest is not so good a one on the whole as the line that is orig- 
inally siskcd for, and that that village should not be separated in that 
way, why then we arc content to take the line we asked for. But 
1 make this concession, and regard it in the light of a concession, to 
the other side, 

(Adjourned till 10.30 a. m., Thursday, Feb. 26, 1880.; 
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CASE FOR THE REMONSTRANTS. 



TauiiSDAY, Feb. 26, 1880, 10.30 a.m. 

OPENING ARGUMENT OP GEORGE W. WARE, Ju., Esq., 

FOR THE REMONSTRANTS. 

Mr. Ohaimupi mul Oenlleinen of the Oommittee: 

I come licro to-dtiy iis representing one of a committee of tlii*ee, 
of wiiich William J. Underwood, Est]., is the chairman, and the 
dmirmun of our hoard of selectmen, Mr. Kendall, is associated with 
us, instructed by vote'of the town at a meeting regularly cidled, with 
full attendance, to appear before your honorable body to oppose the 
annexation of any part of the territory of Belmont to Cambridge. 

We come hera to-day, sir, a solid front. Belmont is not divided 
in this matter, Cambridge is. The thing has been repeatedly before 
our town meetings, and in every instance they have .voted unani- 
mously, with the exception of a vote of 145 agiunst 1 opposed, 
alluded to last night — in every instance, I say, they have voted 
to oppose annexation. On the other side we are met by dis- 
tinguished counsel for the city of Cambridge, the city solicitor, 
ably representing Cambridge, the Hon. Henry W. Muzzey to 
follow, an eminent lawyer,, skilled in making the worse appear 
the better reason, — and right here I should like to interpose a 
warning ngainst such remarks as he may make at the close of this 
hearing. 

It might bo well, Mr. Chairman, to allude to the history of this 
affair. We ask you to consider the action of the legislatures of the 
years before in reference to this matter. It has been decided in one 
way or another some four or five times in favor of Belmont. 

In 1873 the Mayor of the city of Cambridge visited the school house 
at Stmwberry Hill, this Cushing street district, uiterviewed the peo- 
ple there, stated to Iheni the great advantages that they would gain 
py being annexed to Cambridge, that they would have their streets 
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put ill oxcelleut condition and lighted with g:i9; that tlioy would b^ 
supplied with water ; that a driveway about the poud wotild l>e con- 
structed 100 feet in width ; that their territory would be inclosed in 
a series of parks, commenciug at Jamaica Plain, and oudiug at the 
Mystic; that there would l)o a great deal of work to bo done, that 
they would all lie ouiployod more or less, and that rich men would 
come forward and purchase their land at a considerable advance, 
and it would be a glorious day for them when they annexed them- 
selves to Cambridge. They accordingly signed a petition, many of 
them. Then the mayor appears to us in the other part of tne town, 
and says •• Why don't you let these fellows go? They arc of no 
especial value to you, and they are none to us ; we can got rid of 
them, we will put the taxes on, we will put the betterments on, 
and drive them away, and this elegant locality about Fresh pond 
will bo freed from these people, and will be occupied by residences 
alike agreeable to you and to us." That was the first step in the 
question of the annexation of a portion of Belmont to Cambridge. 

We came to the legislature, the matter was referred to the com- 
mittee on towns ; a hearing was had, and the Connnittee gave Cam- 
bridge leave to withdraw, which was reported into the House, 
accepted there and concurred in by the Senate. 

In 1875 the city of Cambridge appeared sigsiin, tusking that the 
legislature give (lolice regulations around the pond. This was 
referred to the judiciary committee. They heard the cjise. VVc 
stated to them there, and we stated to them as a fact, that we had 
oflered to appoint such policemen as Cambridge saw fit to designate 
as the policemen of Uelmont, they paying for the same. We did 
object at that time to one nmnicipality undertaking to police another, 
and the judiciary committee rcportc<l leave to withdmw. That wjis 
accepted and concurred in by the house and senate of this connnon- 
wealth. They came again that year and asked that they might take 
water from Clematis and Beaver brooks. It was almost impossible 
for them to tell where either of the brooks were ; as unprepared then 
as now in their case, but still they came asking of the legislature 
the right to take them. Beaver brook was in Belmont, Clematis brook 
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in Waltham. A hearing was had before the committee on water 
supply and drainage, resulting in a itspoit of leave to withdi-aw, 
which wtis accepted by the house and concurred in by the senate. 

The next year, 187G, they came to the Iegishitui*e aisking for the 
extinguishment of the public rights such as the right of bathing, 
boating, Ashing, and so forth ; rights which pertain to all large 
ponds. 

As you know, since the ordinance of 1647, all lai-ge ponds in the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts have a common right of fishing, 
l>oating, bathing, and cutting of ice. Cambridge came here sisking 
for an extinguishment of these rights. A hearing was had bcfoi*c 
the judiciary committee, and witli this same result — leave to with- 
draw, accepted and concurix^d in by the house and tlie senate. 

And right here I want to call your attention to the fact that in 
asking for the extinguishment of these public rights, not at this time 
nor at any time before, has Cambridge asked for the extinguish- 
ment of the right of the cutting of ice, or asked for any control over 
the cutting of ice, which in the judgement of many of us is the 
greatest source of the i)ollution of Fresh pond. We shall show you 
that at times there are upon the pond some three or four hundi-ed 
horses ; that the animals make their deposits upon the ice. Formerly 
this deposit was shoveled into the pond. A hole was dug and it 
was shoveled into the hole, where the light and air could not votuAi 
it, and there it remained sticking to the bottom of the ice. When 
the ice was cut it was then scraped off and the scrapings thrown into 
the pond. Now, I understand, and we shall show that the process 
is this : Not of cutting i hole in the ice, but of scraping it towards 
the margin of the pond where the ice is thin, so that when the ice 
thaws it goes into the pond. The excitement of the men employed 
goes into the pond, such as is left there upon the borders and such 
as they deposit upon the ice. We aiu show you iu ttistimtuiy that 
the habit of the men it to discharge their excrement upon the lK)rders 
of the pond, and it is visible there during the season to any one who 
sees tit to visit that locality. It goes directly into the pond. And 
Cambridge never at any time has asked for the extinguishment of the 
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vhr]\t of tlio ciittiiiu: of ico, or for any sort of control over tlio pond in 
ivf(M'onjo to thcso nrittors, but it sconis to r(\qsinl a direct cont:unina- 
tion of tho waters of Fresh pond by eight hundred men and three or 
four hiMuh'ed horses of no moment. 

in 1877 Canibridijo cann? before tho b\ijislature again, asking that 
there should be police regulations on the borders of the pond. A 
hcnring was had, and the result was "leave to withdraw." 

The next yenr the town of Belmont was notified that Cambridge 
woidd come before the legisljitnre for the purpose of annexing a 
portion of the territory' of Belmont to itself. Wo danced attend- 
dance upon tho legislature until tho 22nd of February, I think at 
that time the last <lav for the introduction of new business, when 
C:nnbridii:e defaulted. 

The following year it notified tho town of Bobnont that they 
should ask the legislature for tho annexation of as much of the ter- 
ritory of Belmont as was necessary for tho security of their water 
supply ; that year they also defaulted. 

And here wo are to-day, I trust for tho last time in this cause. 
This matter has been brought to tho attention of the stjite board of 
Health, and an elaborate hearing gone into — learned counsel on 
cither side arguing tho cause — with a result not yet determined, but 
a result not against the estiiblishment of the slaughter-house, but a 
silent acf|uieseence in tho course pursued by Belmont. A hearing 
was had betbre the seh^ctmen of BehiKUit, to which your attention 
has been called, with the same result. This seems to bo the history 
of this contest between the city of Cambridge and tho town of Bel- 
mont, up to tho present time ; and as I know you have respect for 
precedent, I trust you will follow what seems to me to have been 
the wisdom of your i)redeccssors in this matter. 

We undertake to say that to-day Fresh pond is pure; and wo 
propose to prove this, by the reports of the city of Cambridge — by 
the r(*pr)rts <»f the commissioners recently appointed, a copy of 
which report you have, in which it i-ays in many places that tho 
water of Kresh pond is pure. 

In the year 1875, I wish to say, Cambridge appeared before the 
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Icgislaturo and nskod for the right to take the watei*s of Little pond, 
Spy pond, and of a brook that it called Wellington brook, and con- 
nect the same to Fresh i)ond by a condnit. The legislatme gave it 
that right, Avith also a right to take live rods around the margin of 
Fresh pond. But, sir, five years have elapsed, and not a bit of the 
terriUny has it taken for the protection of its water suppl3^ It 
turns out now that the h'gislation was defective : that Spy pond was 
good for nothing; that Little \)o\\d was good for nothing: that Wel- 
lington brook Avas not a tit source of wati4* supply. A condnit was 
built at an expense of one hundred and ten thousand dollars. This 
inchided land damages. The wludc expense of this affair was T 
think in the neighborhood of one luuidred and ten thoussuid dollars, 
— the money of the city of Cambridge thrown away upon a u.stdcss 
project. AVo say that the city of Cambridge has been derelict in 
duty. If its theory is correct when it says that its sources of water 
supply are likely to become impure, why has it not for the last live 
years taken ])ossession of the tive rods around the pond that it \vas 
entitled to, by the legislation of that year? 

I should like to invite your attention to some of the features of 
Fresh pond. Li the neighborhood of Fresh pond, and on tho (iun- 
bridgo side of it, (indicating upon the map) right /iere, sir, is 
situattul Fresh pond hotel. In front of the hotel is the pond. In 
t/tut corner of the buildiniif is a vault — a disirustinu* allair. And 
Avhcre do the contents of it go? In((f the ptaal. A brick lloor in 
the kitehcn is constructed inclining towards the centre, and all the 
Avashings and slops Are carried down and reach by a <lrain llic pond, 
liight //erc', on this side, is a pic-nic ground. Here is a plare for 
dancing, and in the corner that is nearest the pond i« a privy with 
three holt^s, and a urinal, and th(^s(^ h'ad dirtutly into lla; pond. 
Alou«>: on this side is a la<!:(U' b(*er (^stablishnu^nt, auid ri'.dit almost 
hanging over tlui bord(*r of the. pond is a water closet — 1 think I 
counted six Avater closets — Avith a long board (auk where (en men 
can stand at a time and dischar<xe the lari^er beer that tliev have 
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drunk, and this goes into the jiond. And (ill this Is on fh<t dtnthridf/e 
side. Not a thing has been done by Cambridge — not a thing (<} 
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protect the purity of the water on its side. All along in Acre, clear 
up \o the Belmont line, is a low, dirty, boggy marsh, as filthy as it 
is possible to be. That is on Cambridge soil, not on the Belmont 
si<le. This has never been taken care of, dug out or cleaned in any 
manner whal.<».ver. Right U]) hrrr is a Klable, ahennry, aba(*J<honso, 
iiiid two hirge Im;ji)>s (if nianuro,, the wanh of which to-day, running 
straight down to a culvert under the Fitchburg niilroad tmck, and 
directly into the jmud. Up here is a large boggy place ; there is a 
drain running down the hill — a steep decline — under the Fitchburg 
railroad (rack, along the side of the Fitchburg niilroad tmck, and 
down upon this flat marsh, directly into the pond. It is running 
to-day. This one is also running to-day. Along on this side 
of the trnck is another stream, which is jvs green, as nasty and as 
dirty as it possibly can be ; and this runs through a culvert large 
enough for a nmn to go through, and runs directly into the pond. 
Mr. CIniirnian and gentlemen, thiJi is on Cambridge soil. 

Over //er<? in Alewife brook (j^ou heard the evidence) in 1870 
Cambridge constructed a sewer ; in 1873 another, in 1874 another, 
draining (he whole western slope of their territory ; what it does not 
drain to-dny, it is intended to drain to-morrow — 800 acres, I think, 
is put down as the area. All that goes directly into Ale wife brook, 
which is the boundary line between Belmont and Cambridge, con- 
taminating the waters of that stream, making it unhealthy for the 
people in Belmont, unhealthy f(n' the people in Arlingtcm, and a 
constant source of complaint from the people of Medford. All this 
is the doings of Cambridge. When they made those sewers they 
met in their council chamber and delibernted upon it, and passed the 
act and consfriicted the sewer. They did not go to Ikdmont and 
nsk i)ermis.sion. If they hnd they would not have received it. . So 
thnt this is a deliberately intended pollution of that stream on the 
part of Cnmbridge. AVe protested ngainst it, and have always pro- 
tested agninst it ; but it pnid no heed at all to our protests. We 
SMV to-d.MV that Cambridire should come before you vfxWx deanhamU 
before they undertake to call upon you to pa.ss judgment upon the 
town of ]>elniont,' or the shore of Belmont. The land is high in 
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Belmont and yon sec a hluff ZfCi*e. No houses about on the Ttelniont 
side. No hotel hanging over the honlei^s to put its dirty slops into 
tlie pond. No pic-nic grounds, lliat enteilnin ait times six, seven 
or eight thousand people, to polhito tlie waters ; but a clean, healthy, 
fair country. You Avere not taken to the hotel when j^ou went to 
view. 

I don't know whether you saw the pond or not. You were taken 
to all the little objectionable phices in U(*Jniont. lUit you should 
have been taken out there [pointing on map to Cambridge side.] 
You should have been shown the bordirs of the pcmd. You should 
have been shown the source of water-supply. lUit I don't think you 
went near the pond. J remember with what haste the carriages wiuit 
by the Con(;ord tiunpike sewer, (which is here) never stopping for a 
moment — not pointed out. I distinctly remend)er this, because wo 
said among ouraelvcs "I wonder if they are going to point that 
out." "No, wo race by." I suppose Ave Avere all more or less hun- 
gry, and Avent by hastily on that account ; but still they should have 
pointed out everj'thing. It is not fair to take the committee out 
and shoAV them all one side of the question, and not giA'o us fellows 
in Uelmont an equal chance. Wo are the under dog in this light. 
Cand)ridge is poAverful. It has its 50,000 inhabitants — its represen- 
tatives. We luwo but two thousand. We are a small town. Cam- 
bridge comes up here represented by learned and distinguished 
counsel — comes up hero Avith five repres(;ntalives, educated, able, 
and men of talent. It is rei>resented in the senate. We have to 
iight upon the solid ground of right. We have to stand there. 

This source of supply, Mr. Cvhairman, is only a temporary source 
of suppl3\ The connnissioner's report shows it. It is not the sup- 
])ly that (^andu'idge is to depend upon for the fiiture. It is already 
negotiating with Boston in reference to a supply. The result of 
the connnissioner's rc^port points directly to another soinve <»f water 
supply. It cannot depend up(m Fresh lunul. Then Avhy should it 
be encouraged in the expenditure of more numey foolishly? Is it 
because the Avaler board of C^ambriilge have for years made a 
blunder — nuulc a big mistake? Is it because wlieu they asl «mI for 
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Jjillli* poiul, Spy i)on(l, AVcllinji^toii brook niul so forth, thcynuuloji 
blinulcr, niul spoilt one luuulrod niul U»u thouRnnnd dollars of the 
citj^'s money tlmnving it Hwny? Is it bocanse they have bnilt an 
exponsivo ostaldishniont? You remember ^vhat a pahitial place wo 
wer<^ taken into, where we Iia<l the rold turkey and rolfee. That 
buildin*^ and the (^nirines in that buihlin;^ a.i'(^ (^xlraordinarily exp(»n- 
sive. Very mueh more expensive than they should be. They are 
useless in a fj^rcM measure, There are two eni»;ines there, each of 
six million li^allons a daj' caiiaeity ; and another — and the fonnda- 
tions laid for another — and room enough for a fonrth. Enough to 
pump the Avholo surrounding country, I was going to say. The 
capacity of that pond, as shown by the book, is only a million and 
three quarter gallons a day. It looks to me, My. Chairman and 
gentlemen, as if the Avater board was here to show to the city of 
(Cambridge that they have not made a blunder, an error, a mistake. 
They Af/'-e blandered. They Arn'f? erred. They have made amis- 
take. And they come to you and ask you to ratify it, to contirui 
it. The city of Cambridge has spent more monej^ foolishly than 
any other city or town in the commonwealth, I will guanuitee. 
They are in d(»bt clear up to their eyes. They want to apoh)gizo 
for this in some way or other. 

NoAV, if this is only a temporary source of supply, why waste 
more time upon the pond? IVhy not go to r»oston and take the 
water there? 

Speaking of Ibis Cushing-street district, I think we can show that 
very little water indeed com(\s from Cider ]\lill pond. If you 
noticed it can^lullv the day that we Avere there, I think there was 
hardly any. I think none at all. 1 have visited it frecpiently after 
a rain, aixl I have failed to tind any wat<»r <Lroini>: throu<rh Cider Mill 
pond — going through the culvert under Cushing street into the 
pond. Hut on the other side of C^ishing street j'ou may have 
noticed that they i)laced their guage at some little distance from the 
street. Why may not this .•>()(), 000 gallons have come from that 
side of the sln»et ? J have sei n it fic |uently tlowing througli there, 
Avhen not a particle of watiT came from Cider Mill pond Vou can 
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account for tlio iJGO,000 gallons easily enough. All wash of dish- 
ing street on that side centers right at this place where tliey made 
tliis gauge. An«l that accounts for the 3fiO,000 gaUons. The water 
from that district, tlmt you saw running down into Cider Mill pond 
is ahnost entirely ahsorhcd in the muck lands, and very little of it 
reaches Cider Mill pond at all. And Cider Mill pond to-day, in my 
judgment, is as pure sis the water of Fresh pond. People there 
drink it, and arc not afraid to drink it. 

There is one thing that Cambridge has done that may seem to he 
commendable in regard to this matter. In polluting the stream of 
Alewife brook it has d(Jstroyed the fishery rights which existctd 
there. Thousands of (h)llars have been paid by tlu^ ebhir Mr. Hill 
for the right of fishing on this stn^am. It was ver}'^ valuable. lie 
widened and straightened it and cleaned it out until Cambridge put 
its dirty stulF in, and now the alewives, instead of heading for the 
pond, go up to a certain point, turn and <!ome ba<dv. Those ale- 
wives used to keep the waters of Friish pond pure. Ihit wlum they 
shut uj) this natural outlet and cut otf the fish and put in their scav- 
aiifc, then was the time that this veij^etable s^rowth bc<j:an to show 
itself on the pond. Camliridge is responsible to-da}*^ for any pollu- 
tion that does exist, or for any that is likel}-^ to exist. Beluumt not 
a particle. Wo have no objections to its constructing sewers in 
lielmont. \Ve have told its officers they might do so over and over 
a<rain. We have no obiections to its i)oliciiii>: the bordt^rs of Fri^sh 
pond; but avo want the appointment of the police. We will 
appoint as many as it sees fit to designate, only we want to bo 
careful in regard to what sort of men it appoints. People in this 
))art of the town (Belmont) are pea(!eable, quiet and well behaved. 
Our constabh!«' whole duty is to take canj of the piMiphj of (Cam- 
bridge who comci through our territory, stctal oiu* applets and other 
fruit, and " niisii the d(;vil.*' 

This Fresh Pon<l Hotel — boats are kept there, and pic-nifkers 
come across on to Ih^lmont soil, and we havt^ to appoint special 
police to keep them away. The idea of Cambridge policing the 
territ(U*y of r>ehnont ! 



Now ns to lliis sl;uii»:Iitoi'-lu)iiso. TJiis slanirlittM-lioiisc^ was si per- 
iW\ <Jo<l-srncl to the citv of Cnmbriiliro. 'Vlu'y wanted to jiossoss 
th(»in*<(»lvi»s of (lu» i^hoivs of tlu» pond. Tho slan«;Iit<»i-hoii.se stands 
up. Everybody can see it. So tli(3 watchword of Cambridge is 
n(nv, " Slangliter-house, slangbtcM-honso. Put that in. Ahdce tho 
le^rislatnro think that l>ebnont has put u shni<^'htet'-honso on tho 
l)ond, and they Avill ij^rant onr reipiest." The idea that that shuinrh- 
ter-Iionse was const nieted in the town of Hehnont for tlie purpose 
of injuring Cambridge I Xo, sir. Onr ^sehM-itmen aro honorable 
genlbMuen. They wouhl not. injure the water of Fresh pond to any 
(h\irree. 1 well know liow they delil)craled about this matter. The 
lS'ih\s lirothers had entered into large contracts; and they supposed 
they had the right to build as*they did, — as they would have had 
tins vear before. J>ut the leii:islature chauirod the laws, as vou 
know the law was reetmtly changed, and they had to get the written 
p(»nnit of the s(?lectnn»n ; and the selectm«*n went clown there — I 
know thev did, manv times. They went down there and made in- 
cjuiries as to wln^tlnu* th(»rc was any likelihood of {lollution from that 
so!n*<'i». Thev found lliat f he utmost can* was beinuf taken; that 
thev di»l run, or proi)')>!ed to run, so me of th(» "sweet-pickle" (as 
they call it) slulf in wliich the}' pickle their hams, Aviiich Ave all eat. 
Thf\v ran (hat into a smdl lube, about half a mile down the stream, 
a tubf' of two inch(*s, or an inch and a half, somelhinu: like: that. 
That is away bnlow their sewer. Do you suppose, if that gets in, 
that tli(»ir sc^wagi*, which is dischargcul right u|) under tho nos<». of 
the pond, will no! m't in? \\'hv don't thev shut up their own sew- 
ers, like men, before they come and c(»nip[ain <d' the town of Hel- 
mont for a little bit of a [lipe alnrnt an inch an<l a. half thrcnigh? 
Our s(»hM*lmen put into llic»ir pc»rmit tc) conslruct Ibis, as you 
SJM»., Ihat tln^ waters of Fn sh pond should not be {lollutiHl. We 
don't want to pollute the waters of Fresh pond. As I understand 
it, down in Cambridoe they think \Ne are n s(»t of barbarians, whoso 
only <d)jec1 and purpose is to pollute the waters of the pond. AVe 
were willinjjf to do anvthinu: in the May of ixranlinir the riirht of i)ro- 
tection in the way of sewage; but we shall not sacrilico our rights, 
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not Ji huir of thciu, if we can lu^Ip it. And wo don't think the loj^- 
isliihu'o ouirht to grant onti hit of this tiMTitory to Uu? cily of (J.un- 
hridu:o. 

They call us "Goths and Vandals, " you rcuicmi)or, horanso wo 
had the courairo to couio in and ask for the cstaldishuieut of a town 
whcro wo couhl live in au cconoiuical way, and have a nioihd a(hnin- 
istration of alfairs. There is not a town in Massachusetts so freo 
from deht to-day as Bohnont — hardly ouo — none withiu reasona- 
ble limits of the city of Boston. Only fourteen thousand dollars' 
deht. Paid most of it o(f this year. If i\u*y had not paid off any 
of tins dnht, I think lln; rate of tixaliou would (Uiiy have Ihm'u h\k 
dollars on a thousand. If we go on at this rate it .will he very 
small. Camhridi^c is three and a half millions in deht. Seventeon 
dollars on a thousand. A nice place for those gisntlotnen to ho 
moved over into, is it not? Do you hlame them for coming hero 
and objecting? They all own their liMle house-lots. The}' cannot 
attbrd to have ono cent more doht than they have, or to pay one cent 
more tax. Tho}-^ helped to establish this town because it was a town 
to bo economically administered. And arc they now to be set over 
the line and to have their places mortgaged lor the debts of Cam- 
bridge, and fen* no adecpiato cause? 1 trust not. For what purpose 
is this annexation? AVHiat disability is it to cure? Can't they build 
a s(!wer without annexation? Of coiu'se they can. Annexation is 
not the renurdy. If annexation had been the renuuly, they would 
have obtained it from the leu:islatnre seven years airo. The le«xisla- 
ture over and over again has said, "That is not 3'our remedy, gen- 
tlemen;" and they know it is not the remeily, bi^eause they notitied 
us this 3'e.jr that they propo.sed to )Hit in some sewers. We do nt»t 
object. We will give thi*m eV(;ry faeility in our power to l\(;(?p tins 
waters of (he pond [>nre. I hit we ask them to let atone our terri- 
tor}'. Our i)eopl(^ do not want to go over into an erroneously 
admini>tered anil hlmideiinix £>:ovi;rnnhNi(. 

Supp:)sing it ohtain^ aum^xation, will it have an extinLrnishmiMit 
then of thi^ puhlic riiihls? Not a bit ot' it. Annexation d.^rt (an*e 
that. NoihinL>'ean previ^nt nn* *'oin:^ in balliin<jc into that pond, or 
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boating, or fishing, or cutting ice, — or nny of these nntaral rights 
which every lK)dy enjoys. Why has Cambridge not come to the 
legislature and asked for the extinguishment of these rights this year, 
in connection with this bill? Annexation docs not cure this. Not 
at all. Supposing that it annexes the territory, can it then interfere 
with the private rights of in<lividuals, by the wsiy of eminent domain, 
without purchase ? It cannot. Therefore annexation is not a cure 
in any sense. 

I would like to call your attention to the matter of sickness, that 
you heard Dr. Driver speak about it. Dr. Hosmer says there is not so 
healthy a place within 500 miles of the city of Boston as that partic- 
ular locality.^ The witness said they had an epidemic in 1877. Taking 
particular pains to inquire about this, I found there was not a single 
person living on the locality complained of that died that year, or 
was sick ; I refer to Cider mill pond and that locality. It was away 
over at a remote part of Strawberry hill that that sickness occurred — 
and very slight at that. I can show you that Belmont is one of the 
most healthy places in Massachusetts. It was a surprise to me when 
I heard it said here that there was anything like sickness in the town 
of Belmont. Why, I made a special report when I was one of the 
selectmen in Belmont, and I put it in that Belmont was one of the 
healthiest towns in all the country around. Did I make a mistake 
then? Its statistics showed it. There is not a particle of sickness 
there to-day. 

I would like to call your attention to and read from the language 
of a distinguished gentleman in Cambridge, and adapt it somewhat 
as a part of my remarks, to show that the people of Cambridge are 
not on the whole of one opinion. Here is what Chauncey Smith 
says, an eminent lawyer, — 

" I have always been greatly interested in the subject of Fresh 
pond. I believe the president of the common council will remem- 
ber when we had a common interest in the discussion of that subject. 
I have given a great deal of attention to Fresh pond itself, not the 
most critical attention, such as a commission should long since have 
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given it, but such attention as I could when I hod an oppoitunity to 
visit its shores and look upon the country around it. 

" I have never believed it to be a suitable source of supply for the 
city of Cambridge, and I don't believe it to-day. I am fmnk to 
admit, however, that there is no evidence that any great amount of 
harm, if any, has come from the waters of Fresh pond, up to the 
present time ; but I have looked upon it as inevitable that in the 
progress of the settlement of the territory around it, that the day 
would arrive when its waters could not be used without disaster to 
Cambridge," 

That is the solemn truth. Now if tlicy have got to go to another 
source of water supply, what is tlie use of fooling with this? 

** I have always hoped there was some other source of water supply 
to which Cambridge could finally resort." 

Now in reference to this matter which I spoke of, the gentleman 
refers to it : 

** I recollect of visiting it one day in the spring, and finding a 
large stream of water flowing across the Watertowu branch railroad 
into the pond, which had every appearance of coming directly from 
some stable. I didn't like the looks of it, and said so." 

That is Cambridge testimony. Now what does he say in regard 
to Alewife braok? 

" I passed right by the mouth of the sewer which Cambridge had 
itself constructed to take the drainage from land in Cambridge and 
discharge it right out upon the flats, nearer to Fre^h pond than the 
discharge from the slaughter-house. That is what our water board 
or somebody, has done. Instead of taking measures to purify the 
water, measures have been taken to flow sewage out upon the flats, 
upon which will be discharged the waste water from the slaughter- 
house." 

He says he is familiar with the flats through which the water of 
Fresh pond is discharged. "You will find at any time in the sum- 
mer season that there is a gi*eat deal of water lying on those flats in 
a very oflx^nsivc condition. It flows ofl', so far as it flows oil* at all, 
through Alewife brook. It used to come back into the pond occa- 
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sionally. This Alewife brook, by the way, is the channel into 
which this sower entcra at the present time. . . It is not unlikely, I 
think, that the sewage water discharged from our sewers and from 
the slaughter-house may find its way into the pond. . . Cambridge 
will find itself in possession of a first-class nuisance some day 
from these sources that will have to be tsikcn care of," — a nuisance 
created by itself. ^'There is something in the lost report of the 
water board about the cleaning out of the nook into which the water 
from Wellington brook is discharged into Fresh pond. If the city 
has done anything there, it is not perceptible to human eyes. I 
don't believe it is a proper place to discharge the water. It is a 
peaty bed, and at the time I was there it was covered with filthy 
matter. I don't believe it is the right thing to do." 

^I think, and you will pardon me for saying so, that if the city in- 
stead of making appropriations four or five years ago to pump four 
or five times as much water as there was to be pumped, had done 
something to take care of what was there, and make it better, 
we should have been better off to day. At that time they were 
pumping two millions gallons a day, I think, and yet the water 
board procured two engines, which were each capable, as the engineer 
tells me, of pumping six millions gallons a day. They have never 
been called on to pump, on an average, more than about two and a 
quarter millions gallons. Nobody has ever had any raason tii 
believe that eight millions gallons a day could be brought into 
Fresh pond ; but having procured the engines, an edifice was built 
to cover them, capable of holding four such engines. Now the 
money spent in thnt way had better have been spent in taking care 
of the water. We have facilities for pumping water that never will 
be demanded. 

*^ Fresh pond cannot supply the water which our pumps are each 
capable of pumping." 

A distinguished gentleman from Cambridge, in the same volume, 
says (that wns before the (piestion was made of putting the pipe 
through connecting Charlestown), — 
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**A suggestion that its purity may be assured if we annex to 
Cambridge, Belmont, or parts of Belmont, Arlington and Water- 
town ; for then it is said we should be able to exercise police jur- 
isdiction over the borders of Fresh pond. Annexation the remedy I 
Why, on your own ground, belonging to the city of Cambridge, so 
far as municipal limits go, what do you permit?'' • . . **You have 
licensed on Cambridge soil, on the margin of the pond from which 
we take our water supply, a hotel with a grove, visited at times by 
ten thousand people in a single day. Do you need . Belmont, do 
you need anything from Watertown or Arlington to protect the pu- 
rity of Fresh pond? What do you permit on your own soil? 
What do you allow in and about the Fresh pond hotel ? You not 
only license it as a hotel, but you allow it a liquor license." And 
they have got one there to-dtiy. 

** You permit it to be the scene of debaucheries such as should 
never be permitted on Cambridge soil ; and the tilth runs into our 
municipal well I I say, in all fitmkness, before you seek new terri- 
tory in adjoining towns, let it not be longer recorded that you allow 
contamination from that hotel and grove to continue to find its way 
into Fresh pond. That place is licensed by you; it is on your own 
soil.^* Remove^ Cambridge^ the beam Uiai is in thy omn eye, and 
then shall thou see dearly to take out the mote thai is in thy brother's 
eye. 

I will not take the time of the committee longer in this mntter. 
I have the pleasure of introducing to the committee William J. 
Undenvood, Esq., the chairman of our committee from Belmont, 
who will say to you a few words. 

Testimony op William J. Underwood. 

Q. (By Mr. Wakk.) Slate what you have to say upcai this 
matter. 

A. I don't know Ihat I have a great deal to say. It is my duty 
as chairman of the committee, however, to state to you somewhat 
the connection I have had with this long dispute with the city uf 
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Cambridge, in relation to their water supply, and to the taking of 
our territory. 

I have been informed that in the course of this hearing the honor- 
able mayor of Cambridge lias alluded to the citizens of Belmont as a 
disreputtiblo people. Now, wo have never been troiitcd so biidly as 
that 1x5 fore — 

Mr. Hammond. — I cannot say what the mayor may liave said ; 
but I have certainly no recollection of any such language as that. 
If there is any such idea as that prernlcnt in the he^irts of tlie people 
of Belmont, more particuhirly the lai^e heart of my friend upon the 
left, it is not necessary to say that no such thought as that is toler- 
ated for a moment. I should deem it the poorest policy in the 
world for us to ssy that, even if we thought it. 

Mr. Underwood. — Certainly, the whole line, not only of the 
mayor's remarks, but of many other Cambridge men, h»s been, to 
put it in plain langunge, that the people of Belmont were all 
scoundrels. The whole tone of the remarks relative to the Belmont 
people has been that they were a disreputable set. 

Mr. MuzzET. — I should not like just here to have an incident in 
the testimony which Mr. Underwood is U) deliver, bear ui>on us. 
The mayor of Cambridge said no such thing. We contend, and 
we arc here because of the contention, that the action of Belmont, as 
a town, townrds Cambridge is unfriendly in its relationships to 
Fresh |N>nd. That is alt he said, and that is all we say. 

Mr. Undeuwood. — Well, sir, to go back to the starting point, 
we have brought in a map of our town. It is not a recent map ; it is 
a map made in 1872. There has been quite an addition of houses, 
both at Strawberry hill and at some other porticms of the town. 
But I want to say to you that \\m lino /tere^ reproHonts a portion of 
the territory they propoHo to sot olf. This portion is occupied and 
settled by a working cliifls of p(*ople« They are indiistriou:*. men. 
They are farm hands, gardeners. Many of them cultivate their own 
little lots. Many of them are employed in and about the Union 
stables. Many of them are employed in Mt. Auburn. The t<me 
of side remark to me, as one of this ctnnmitteo, ever since this thing 
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was firat started on the part of Cambridge, away back in 1873, has 
been, **Uiiderwood, what do you want to hold on to that chiss of men 
for? You know you don't want thorn. Yon would be ghid to get 
rid of them. Now, let them go." Now I maintain that a town that 
has that class of population is as much bound to protect their rights 
as any class of population. Theu, more than that, I maintain that 
these people are as good citezens as we have. They pay taxes as 
large per foot on their land as any portion of the town. They are 
industrious. They never trouble us in our town meetings. They 
are always willing to listen ^ reason, and if there is any trouble up 
there from anybody in that district, it is from the getlcman who 
gave his testimony last night; and wanted to put in that celebrated 
petition in aid, which turned out to be a remonstrance. Tliis part 
of the territory here [^indicating on the map'] is the richest farming 
land about Boston. The fame of these farmers is probably well 
known to all of you. The land is highly cultivated, manured to 
the extent of twenty or thirty cords per year per acre, used for the 
very finest market gardening. These streams which you see here 
embrace the dminage of the whole of that territory. The city of 
Cambridge, under the name of Wellington brook, has got permis- 
sion to take the waters of this stream here, which none of us ever 
heard called Wellington brook, until the city of Cambridge called 
it so. This portion of it havey where it originally ran, wiis called 
Piekeral brook, and from there^ by the name of the owner of the 
land it went through. " Brown's brook " where it went through Mr. 
lirown's land, and " Homei**s brook ** where it went througii Mr. 
Ilomei^'s. But when it got Aere, it was called ** Wavcrly brook " 
Now this portion up here is a very largo portion, probably nearly 
half of the territory of Belmont. This is low — what we call 
Rocky meadow. This is pasture — stony in some phices, so that a 
cow could not get any living oil* of it at all ; a sheep might dig its 
way among the rocks. The whole of this territorj'' is not valued at 
over sixty dollars per acre in our assessor's books ; I have been 
assessor ever since Jichnont was a town, with the exception of four 
3'ears, and am very familiar with this property. So in taking this 
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property from us they take the most valuable territory we have, 
and leave us nothing but a little strip of productive land, >vith this 
whole extent of hills, rocks and bogs, which is of no value to our 
material growth, and never can be. IJere is a high hill ; and that 
portion never can be thickly settled ; it is impossible that it should 
be, on account of the obstructions of nature. 

Now, as to the tone with which we have been treated. We have 
boon on this committe, as I before said, ever since wo began this 
contest with Cambridge. There has been no dispositicm on the part 
of Ik^lmont, in any way, to obstruct them, or to injure their water. 
But we have always been treated cavalierly, not by the counsel, Mr. 
Hammond, not by Mr. Barbour, but by members of their wat^r board, 
and various ex officio members of their city govenimeut, ex-mayoi-s and 
all that sort of thing, slurred all the time. 1 will give you simply 
the treatment we had two years ago this winter, after the city of Cam- 
bridge had beet) here year after yenr before the legislature, annoying 
us, keeping us on tenter-hooks all of the time, coming here without any 
definite idea of what they wanted, but coming before the committee 
for a hearing, with the idea of getting a bill to grab all they could 
get, and the only limit of what they wanted was what they thought 
they could get out of the committee. Two years ngo we notified 
them, as we had got to appear, that we wanted them to put their 
bill before us and let us know what they asked for. We added to 
that : " Gentlemen, you may not ask for any more than we are will- 
ing to grant. Now, if you'll furnish us with a plan of what you 
want, we have full power from the town to make arrangements with 
you. We may be able to come to some settlement which may be 
advantageous to both of us. If you can prepare your plans and ex- 
hibit them to us we will see what we can do." After a Ions: time of 
writing they finally notified us that thoy had their plans ready, and 
that we should come out one Thursday afternoon at three o'clock and 
examine their plans and see what Ave could do. It was a very bitter, 
cold da}', and the chairman of the boaid of selectmen, Mr. Kendall, Mr. 
Ware and myself, accompanied by a civil engineer, whom we took 
with us to examine their project, went ciut there. AVe arrived our 
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tliere at threo o'clock and were told that the water board were busy 
but would be ready to receive us in a while. We cooled our heels 
ill the ante-room, and finally were ushered into the august presence, 
the chairman sitting at the head of the table ; and, after a general 
introduction had taken phice, we sat down, waiting for them to pro- 
duce their plans and say what they wanted. To our astonishment,- 
the chairman of the board says, **Now, gentlemen, we are ready to 
hear what you want." That was rather a poser to us. Wo had 
come there to hear what they wanted. 

Q. Who was the chairman ? 

A. The chairman of that board was Mr. Carter. 

Q. (By Mr. MuzzEr.) The councilor? 

A. I hope ho will bo governor. 

Mr. Hammond. — He is entitled to be governor. 

Mr. Underwood. — That is nothing to us. Wo had been asked 
to go out and see what they wanted. We asked, ** Have you got 
the plan ready?" **No, we haven't it ready, but we have one par- 
tially prepared." *^WeII, let us see your plan as far so it goes." 
They had a plan, with an indefinite line, starting here in two or 
three directions, and running around the borders of the pond, where 
they said they wanted to put sewers into this^ to intercept the drain- 
age of Cider mill pond. That, they said, would have to be a sewer 
very near the surface, and require to be banked over, and make an 
embankment around the pond. **Well," we saidf ** what effect will 
that have upon our surface water, running down our streets? We 
have got to tiike care of that. Will you allow us to let our surface 
drainage run into your sewer? " •' By no means." " What do you 
propose that we shall do with our surface drainage?" ** Well, take 
care of it for yourselves." That was a splendid project for Bel- 
mont — to put an intercepting sewer there with a high bank, and 
throw the surface drainage back upon us. We did not propose to 
entertain that at all. Then we said, ** What do you propose to do 
over on this side of the pond — over by the turnpike?" Thoy had 
not got ready to answer that. We liad been waiting for weeks for 
them to adopt a plan. That was the way we were treated. Wo 
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were pretty indignant, smcl expressed our indigimtioii. I stiid, for 
one, tliat Bolniont \v:is porfoctly willing that Cambridge should pro- 
tect her water supply in any way they saw fit, and would help them 
to do it; and all we asked was that they should pay their own hills, 
and not come to Helmont to protect the supply of water which they 
took, knowing what it was, hut should protect it at their own ex- 
pense. 

At one of these hearin2:s — I forsrct now which one it was — but in 
the courae of their testimony it was testified that small boys came 
down here from this portion of Uelmont and went in bathing in the 
pond. Well, now, down in Uiis direction, from here is a large brick 
yard establishment, employing in the summer season some three or 
four hundred French Canadians, — who arc not the cleanest people 
in the world. At the same hearing we showed them that those samo 
French Canadians went down on their own territory 20, 30, 50» at 
a time, and went in swimniing in their pond : and it was always 
wonderful that there were no police regulations on that side of the 
pond, and never had been. We always maintained that if Cam- 
bridge can not police her own borders, we don*t see how she can 
police onrs, even when we have got here, as we have, the right to 
appoint the policemen. 

1 have nothing to say, gentlemen, further. I think your time is 
too valuable. I simply made these few remarks to show how wo 
have been treated in the past, and the style of troatment wo 
have at present. 

Q, (By the Ciiair»ian). — In regard to the value ot this territory 
outside of the Cushing-street district: The great part of the 
rear of the territory is on the other side of the pond, I believe. 
What is the value of that land per foot? — I mean on the turnpike 
side, where the slaughter-house is? 

^1. Well, 1 should say that when I was assessor (I have not been 
for some three or four years) that I used to value that land at about 
$300.00 an acre. 

Q. Is it such land as will ever bo utilized for building purposes? 
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A. No, sir ; do you mean where the slaughter-house is — that 
portion of it? 

Q. I didn't get the lay of it exactly. 

A. I will show you in a moment what wo moan (referring to the 
map) I mean this territory right here (pointing to the northoiidt 
part.) Well, there is a strip along there, I think, will never bo 
much built upon. It is valuable farming land along here, by the 
turnpike ; it will be built upon. 

The Chairhan. — Do. you desire to cross-examine Mr. Under- 
wood, Mr. Hammond? 

Mr. Hammond. — There is one question I would like to ask. 

Cross Examination, 

Q. (By Mr. Habimond.) — You have stated that the people from 
the brick yard came on to the pond. It don't strike me that that is 
veiy material, but have you ever seen them? 

A, No. I stated that that was admitted at the first hearing. 

Q. But isn't this oUier the pond where they do bathe ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When you stated about bathing, you stated what you have not 
seen ? 

A. I did'nt state that I have seen people bathing thoro ; but at 
one of the hearings this was stated, that people did go down there 
in squads of 40 and 50 and go in bathing. 

Q. Wasn't the complaint that they went down on this othor 
pond ? 

A. They came down from the brick yard. 

Q. I only wanted to ask you if you had seen anybody in tlicni 
from the Cambridge side? 

.1. i don't know (hat I had ever seen men, women or children in 
there. I don't know from which side. I don't know that I have 
from either side. 

Testimony of Josiah S. Kendall. 

Q. (By Mr. Waue.) What have been your relations to the town 
of Hehnont for the la.sl ton years? 
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A. I h.aye been town officer there, and on the board of selectincii 
and on the board of assessors; not all the time on the board of 
assessors. 

Q. You have been for several years chairman of the Iward of 
solcctnien — for the last few years. Yon were chairman of the 
board of selectmen who granted the license to construct the slaughter- 
house ? 

A. Yes, sir; I was. 

Q. Will you state to the committee whether you gave particular 
attention, and what attention to this matter? 

A, We gave as much attention jis this : Parties came to us repre- 
senting Niles Brothers, asking us what we had to say about their 
erecting a slaughter-house. At that time I didn't know that they had 
to get a permit from the selectmen of the town. I supposed that in 
large towns and cities they had to. I replied to them in a general 
way, that I didn't think the selectmen would have any objections; 
but I asked him, what did the neighbors say. They brought two or 
three of the nearest neighbors up to me, and they said they had no 
objection — Mr. Black, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Hill — as I under- 
stood it ; they had no objections at all. They went on and did some- 
thing ; and in the meantime Cambridge people came up to see me, 
as you veiy well recollect, here, about the matter, and asked me if 
we had granted any permit. 1 told them we had not. They asked 
me if we were going to. The result of that inteiTiew was that they 
said that if we were solicited for a pemiit, not to grant it without 
giving them a hearing ; and I promised them faithfully that we would 
do so ; and before granting the permit we notfiied them and there 
was a hearing held in our hall, and a permit was granted. Now the 
general ground on which this permit was gi'anted — 

Q. Did 3'ou pledge yourself that you would never sign a permit? 

A. No, sir. I pledged myself that I would gi*ant them a hearing 
before I signed the permit. Of course I couldn't do any more than 
that. 

Q. What inquiry did you make as to the conduct of the slaughter- 
house ? 
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vt. At ilie lioariiig il was said (1ml the slatiglilcr-luHiso woiiM 
bti built U[>on the most approved luotliods. Wc argued in this way : 
that if we owned the territory around this pond in granting the right 
to build this slaughter-house, whoix»ver it is, we did not gi*juit a 
ri;zlil' whi<;li would eause them to make a nuisanc^e ; but granted it, 
thinking ourselves, and taking it ibr granted, that there was no niort^ 
(hmger in granting that, inider restrietion, than to build an ordinary 
st4d)le — not so nnich so. Mow, sir, t)y Cambridge taking this quar- 
ter, we eouldn't build a stable on any of the gixiunds surrounding 
here. T think it is very strange — speaking as pnietical men. At 
that time 1 don't think any of this exiMU't testimony had been [Hit in ; 
but if I have got to believe all that they say, perhap^ii we did wrong. 
This territory all slopes the other way. I had no thought of injur- 
ing their water supply ; didn't mean any sueh thing ; and all this 
talk about having a tendency or feeling that way — it would be a 
very wrong thing. Ihit when Cambridge took this body of water, 
what I think, and what I think a majority of our citizens think, was 
just this : that in taking that water they had a right to take it and use 
it, and also a right to protect it and not to go to Belmont and ask 
them to protect it, and afterwards in 1875, as I understand it, they 
got the right to take Hve rods in width. It was gnuited in 1875. 
Now I think that taking that live rods in width and putting in a 
sewer or drain, call it what you pletusi;, that we should intercept our 
surface water for sewerage ; I didn't know at thtit time that wo had 
any, and don't know that we have any now, but you should carry it 
off. That, 1 supposed, would be the protection they would have to 
this pond. 

Now, last night we heard many gentlemen of eminence from Cam- 
bridge talk about the expense they had been to to vUmu out the 
Cambridge side of the pond, an expense of quite a number of thou- 
fMind of dollars, and put in stone so as to keep the water pure. 
That I think is a very proper thing to do. My idea is that they 
should go around the pond from this side and do the same thing, 
clean out the mud, and if necessary, puddle in clay, and imbed stone* 
lUid pi'dtc'ci (la'ir own wnlr.r in (Jiat way. I alwnys supposed lliat 
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Would Im». Mio wjiy tlicy would bo obliged to do. I didii*t suppose 
wc had got to hold half n mile of territory subject to just what Cam- 
bridge said. I supposed we could use it in just the ordinary way, 
provi<hMl wc <li(bi'( go to work to injure their water. Those were 
the genera! reasons we acted upon when we granted the pennit to 
Nil<5s Ih'olhers to build that slaiightcr-hoiise. The permit was that 
no miisance wjis to be committed, and if there wjis, we did not nor' 
will ever authorize any such grant. 

Q. (Hy the Ciiaihman.). Are you one of the selectmen now? 

A. Yes, sir. * 

Q. Ilicre have been some statements made here with regard to 
the prosi)ect of other slaughtcr-liouses being erected on this territory 
around this pond. Do you know anything about it? 

jH. No, sir ; I never heard of any others, but I think we have had 
pretty good experience of this one. . 

Q' O^y ^Jli'- Wake.) You have ha<l no application on the part of 
anv one with rei'ard to this one? 

A. No, sir; and we have had no application to erect another. 

(^), Do jMHi rcmend)er a petition being put in by the city of Cam- 
bridge to close up Cider Mill pond? 

A. Yes, sir; I do. 

Q, Will you state as to that? 

A. I, in the fii'st place, received a visit from the superintendent 
of the Cambridge water works, Mr. Ncvins. 1 was at work away 
down on the back side of my lot ; he came down to see me and 
spoke about this matter, and said he came authorized from the 
Cambridge water board to consult Avith me about it. Well, I told 
him, that so far as I understood the matter, that was a running 
stream, and that J had no authority in the matter at ail ; that I 
should not dare to stop it !ip. Jf I should close up that culvert it 
would flow back ; (and here arc the high banks which j'ou gentlemen 
of the conuuittce saw the other day) and I should make a pond 
there, and perhai)s, if there <*anie a very great storm, or a large quan- 
tity of snow melted, it might overflow the banks. What could we do ? 
We had no more business to flow that water back than to turathe 
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head of Charles river down the 8ti*cct« of Cambridge. I told them 
so. He wanted to know if I didn't think it was mther a far-fetched 
tiling to call that a " running stream." I told him I couldn't call it 
anything else ; that there was water nmning down there ; that most 
of our brooks were dry pai-t of the year, if not the whole, and T 
didn't think we had any right to do it. T\wa\ he nsked me another 
question, which was : if 1 would allow them the privilege of doing it 
provided the}'' would Uxkc the responsibility upon their shoulders. I 
told them no ; I should get myself into hot water to gnmt any such 
authority whicth I had no right to gnuit. 'I^um after (hat 1 think 
the mayor brought me (his fonnal notici^ 

Q. Where is Richardson's pond that has been spoken of? 

A. Here it is. (Pointing to the southeast part of the map.) 

Q. Is that outside of, or within the limits of, the line proposed ? 

A. It is outside. 

Q. Please state, Mr. Kendall, about the value of Mr. Mac- 
Donald's land. You have heard the testimony of Mr. MacDonald 
last night. I wish you would state to the committee what the value 
of his land in Cambridge is ; what land he has in Belmont. Give a 
description of it as well as you can, and of the comparative value — 
the difference between the two. 

A. Well, I think he owned 11^ acres. I never knew whether he 
owned one acre or ten acres until last night. All he owns on our terri- 
tory is about half an acre ; he says it is not quite half an acre ; but it is 
on a little knoll — a very pretty building spot. It is right on the 
front of Mount Auburn street, where they have access to horse cat's 
and steam cars, and his land in Cambridge slopes directly down on 
to low land from that. This simple half acre is taxed like a house 
lot. Any of you gentlemen know that the smaller the lot is the 
higher is the rate of taxation. These parties that wc were speaking 
of here at Strawberry hill, or wherever they are, pay a large tax, 
because theirs are small lots. It is cut up into 75-foot lots. Here 
is Mr. Bird, living very near here, and he is taxed for ten acres, but 
is not taxed so much by considerable as these men who own 7,500 
feet. Mr. MacDonald is taxed by the assessors of Belmont upon 
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the same principle — that tlierc is an half acre ; and it is a dry, ele- 
vated, healthful situation. Now he has got another house, which he 
spoke about hist night, within a few rods, hut still it is in the city 
of Cambridge. If ho is so desirous of going to the city of Cam- 
bridge, and tluit house was really so much better a house than the 
one he lived in, why doesn't he transfer himself to that house? It 
is very easy to be done. He says we taxed the house in Belmont 
for four, and the other for three. I am not sure that we taxed it 
for four. I know nothing about the house in Cambridge except the 
outside of it. The house in lielmont is a very nice, large, modern 
house, such as wc would all be glad to live in if we could afford it. 
I don't think anybody could say it was excessively taxed. We had 
no reason or desire to do any such thing, and I don't thhik the 
crentleman thinks so himself. 

Alxnit this land in Cambridge : ho occupies it as a stone-yard, and 
does a groat deal of work for Mount Aiiburn. lie says the land is 
valuable tcj him. No doubt it is very valuable, and more valuable 
(lian the uhm-c house lot. You can all see (hat it couldn't be as 
valuable as this little lot of land where his residence is. I might say 
things that arc not exactly courteous, but there is a culvert that runs 
under this ('am))ri(lge, under one corner of it, which is directly down 
hill ; and I rather guess Mr. MacDonald had rather live in the house he 
lives in than move doAvn, even if he gets into the city of Cambridge. 
1 think he likes his own house to live in. 

Q. Ft wju* stated in evidence that llichardsoirs pond was the worst 
of them all that was outside of the line. Is there any reason why 
that shouldn't betaken into Cambridge as well as Cider Mill pond? 

A, I suppose there is a great deal more v:\\{vx comes doAvn there 
— I suppose tifteen or twenty times as mu(*h as from Cider Mill 
pond ? 

Q. If then*, is reason for taking in Ciiler Mill pond is there not 
greater reason for taking in Richardson's pond? 

A. I should think so. 

(^). If there is reastui for taking in part of Wellington brook, so- 
railed, is Iherc^ not r«»ason for taking the whole of it? 
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^1. Yes, sir; 1 Hhould think so. AY'cIliiigton hrook li:us always 
been very tenaciously licld hy the city of Cainbrido^e, and hy the 
the water hoard, hut we have felt it was a wit)ng that Ihe^' liad thai 
brook. I don't see how tlie city of Cambridge or the town of Bel- 
mont can ever prevent a certain degree of bad flowage going into 
that brook. That dniins our whole territory. flow can we help 
more or less bad stuff going in there? ]Iei*e are all tin*. veg(itable 
men ; all their wash-houses must be over this brook or some tribu- 
tary, and they might just as well say that we shall not manure our 
land for fear of the dniining injuring their water supply as to take 
away*sUl we have got, and take away what makes it conveni<;nt for 
us to farm. 

Q, If there is any rea.son fm* ttdving part of the territory of lU^J- 
mont, the same reason would apply to taking the whole town, 
would it not ? 

A. It might. I perhaps have a rrude idea in regard to this. I 
think, if five rods is not enough, they should take ten, and if ten is 
not enough they should take twenty. That was always my idea. 
But I have heard the expert testimony they have pnt on, and they 
say there is no safety in it. Now, I own a barn right up there 
where T keep cows ; how did the^'^ knoAV but what their water sup- 
ply flows right through my barn cellar. When you accept their 
theory, wluu'e is tln»n», any security? You can depopulate tln^ 
whole country every wlu^re. It is just as much my honest opinion 
as that I am standing here before you — {is true as I am standing 
here before you, that the true way to protect the borders of this 
pond is to do what gentlemen said last night — that they had dug 
out a largti amount here of mud and put in stone, and dcme a great 
deal to make it nice. Now why don't they go around there and do 
the s:une thing? That is my idea ; perhaps 1 am all wrong. 

Q. Can you point out on that map there the Grove-street 
school-house ? 

A. Ifere it is, just outside of (he line. 

Q. IIow many childr(*n from outside of that lino go to that 
school-house from the Helniont side? 
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A. 1 can not tell you for ccrtaiu ; not so well as some others ; 
very few I think ; for I know in the territory there are not a great 
many children ; not but i^ few.' I can not tell you anything defi- 
nitely. 

Q. What is the rate of taxation of Belmont? 

A. Nine dollars last year : five per cent, off if it was paid be- 
fore the first of October. 

Q. What would it have been if Belmont had not paid a portion 
of its town debt? 

A. I suppose it might have been easily reduced to six. We 
paid a little over $8,000 of the town debt, and we could by rubbing 
hard have paid ten. 

Q. What is the town debt to-day ? 

A. It is $18,400, or $18,100 ; I forget which. 

Q. Mr. MuzzET. — Will you put the whole valuation in just 
here ? It is convenient to have it. What is the total valuation of 
Belmont? 

A. It is a trifle over three millions — about $3,100,000* 

Q. What is the assessed value of the territory proposed to be 
annexed ? 

A. Well, sir, I went over it and made it on the paper that I 
think I handed you ; about $500,000. When I came to hear Mr. 
Hammond's opening hero, I thought I must have made a mistake 
before. I went over it again, and found that in this division line, 
clear across here from Mr. Bird's, clear over to this side, perhaps I 
had over estimated on the division line. And then there was one 
item that I put in about here — $10,000 of personal property to tax. 
Taking that out, and leaving out all these, I make it $473,673, and 
have the figures to show it. 

Q. That does not include some portions of the farms that are to 
be t'lkeii into Cambridge? 

A. I have loft that out ; but I have made a little estimate of it. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) That is your best judgment on the 
whole? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. (By Mr. Ware.) When the people in Mt. Anburn district 
asked for the erection of another school-house, was it not granted to 
them right away ? 

A, Yes, sir ; that is my impression, the Cushing-strect school-house. 
I think there was a school-house built there with two rooms, and the 
second room was not used until within a few 3'ears. I heard a state- 
ment made last night that there was a single school of 88 scholars. 
I think that never opened. There is positive proof that it never 
opened. There were two schools in the Groves* treet district. Those 
two schools overran, and there was some stir made about it, and 
then the Cushing-street school was built. There are four now. 

Q. ( By the Chairman. ) What is the special objection of Belmont 
to the loss of that territory north of the pond there? It is not oc- 
cupied with habitations, and I believe very much of it is not suitable 
for farming purposes — the territory north and east of the pond? 

A. That pi'0{)ci'ty lies in the estate of Frederick Tudor, Niles 
Brothera, John P. Squire, Mr. Wyman and various other par- 
tics. It is taxed two and three hundred dollars per acre. But the 
largest estate, the Tudor estate, there was originally 72 acres. I 
think Mr. Iloywood, in his operations there has about 200, and we 
tax the remainder for $200 per acre — if I recollect right — at the 
present time. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) Is not the fact that the people don't want 
to go, a good, substantial reason why they should not? 

A. We claim that it is. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) There are not any people on this teiri- 
toiy , are there ? 

A. I don't think there are, except four or tive little houses. 

Q. My question was in reference to the east side of the pond ? 

Counsel — There are two or throe houses hero, but they arc on 
high ground, and Mr. Kendall apparently had his mind on simply 
the marsh and not on that high ground. There ought to be a little 
house between there and the Fitchburg railroad, which is all thei*e is 
on that territory. That is Uixed for $1500. 
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Q, The people who own property there do not want to go to 
Cnnihridgc? 

A. I suppose not ; and we are here thinking it is wrong in Cam- 
bridge asking us to deliver up this property, 

Mr. Hammond, or some other gentleman, has said, in addressing 
tlic committee, that wc should he hotter off without it. Ihit wo cer- 
tainly ought to have some rights. Something has been said about 
this rocky territory which is on this side. I live there. I was taken 
from the town of Waltham. Some three or four hundred acres were 
taken from the town of Waltham. It was taken to carry out a line. 
I should feel rather aggrieved if there was a petition presented at 
the present time to set me off to Lexington. I should feel aggrieved 
that Belmont didn't stand by me, after I had been a good citizen 
and done the best I could. I feel the same about this matter. 
Our town was made up of three towns, and having been set off by 
the legislature into a town, we prefer keeping our own town limits. 
We are not a large town in population — 2000 inhabitants. If 
you take off from that territory 97 houses, which you will do 
when this is granted — 

Q. (By Mr. IIambiond.) You will be larger then than when you 
were bom. 

A. It shows we are prosperous. We are looking to the time when 
we shall send a representative to the legislature. We don't want to 
have our population reduced in this manner, cut down to 1200 or 
1300. 

Q. Do you know that in 1872 you had less than 1600 inhabitants? 

A, I don't know about that. I thought in 1875 we had between 
1800 and 1900. 

Q, (By the Chairman.) If I understand you, your general ob- 
jection to this whole scheme is, first that it deprives you of taxable 
property which the town wants to retain; and secondly that you 
consult the wishes of these men who are to be set off, and you think 
you ought to oppose it on that ground ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Do you regard it that the safety of their water siipply depends 
upon this being done? 

A. I never liave, sir. I hayo told yon what my theory was, al- 
though it may not be good for anything. It does seem to me as 
though that was a reasonable theory. 

Q. (By Mr. IIabimond.) — Do you think it better than the one I 
propose ? 

A. I cannot say. I don't want to go to work with their ''big" 
men and say that I know as much as they do. But that would be 
my way. I don't see, when you come to this calculation doctrine, 
where you arc going to stop. It is like a man that goes into an 
argument about religion ; he will argue himself entirely ashore and 
will not. know where ho is. 

Q. Whether the matter of drainage of this temtory had been og- 
itated, with a view of making it very productive ? This meadow 
laud, with proper drainage would make very fine fai-ming land, would 
it not ? 

A. There would have to be a good deal of work expended there. 
I don't see but what it might be done in the courae of time. 

Q. , At present it is not woilh while to incur the expense ? 

A. Parties that have held it for a long time, very persistently 
hold it. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) Those low lands — are they owned by res- 
idents or non-residents of the town ? 

A. Non-residents principally. The Tudor estate owns consider- 
able. 

Q. Do you know whether they are opposed to the annexation 
scheme ? 

A. I don't know anything about that. 

Mr. Hammond. — I can state to the chairman on that matter that 
I have seen Mr. Sewell, who is one of tno trustees of that 
estate, and he informed me that he and Mr. Field and Mr. 
Minot, his co-trustees, had considered this matter, and wore 
favorable to annexation. I asked him to come up hero and state 
about it to the committee ; and he said they were pretty cautious 
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men, and thoy had rather not appear here. But my brothers are at 
liberty to go and see Mr. Scwell and he will admit, I think, that he 
made that statement to mo. 

Mr. Ware. — Is this given as testimony ? 

Mr. Hammond. — I only state it upon my word as counsel 
here. 

Mr. Ware. — ^I don't doubt the statement ; but if Mr. Lowell and 
his co-trustees were so cautious as not to come up and express the 
thing themselves, they ought not to have it told for them. 

The Chairman. — I would like to inquire about Cider Mill pond, 
whether the water is very impure or not? 

The WrrNBSS. — I don't doubt that the water is brought into Cider 
Mill pond with impurities ; but that wnter is never drained down so 
that these impurities work into Fresh pond to any large degree. 
When it rains that pond fills up here, and it lets off the surplus. 
When men undertake to say that the town of Belmont ever, through 
its town officers, did a discourteous thing to the town of Cambridge, 
I say that the statement is false. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) — Are there any gold and silver fish in 
Cider Mill pond? 

A. Yes, sir. I have not seen them. There is a sediment in these 
ponds, and always will be. I never had an idea that it amounted to 
anything. Here are three or four fumilics that have cesspools ncnr 
by. There could only bo a little percolation through the soil, that 
is all. 

Q. You think the town of Belmont can do nothing to prevent the 
waters of Cider Mill pond going into Fresh pond? 

A. I don't know as they can. 

Q. Suppose the water of Cider Mill pond ought not to go . into 
Fresh pond, how cnn Belmont stop it? Do you believe you have 
the power to stop the watera of Cider Mill pond going into Fresh 
pond ? 

A. No, sir; I do not. 

Q. Now, although Richardson's pond stands outside of the limit. 
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it flows into the territoiy which we ask to have annexed, does it 
not? 

A* Exactly. 

Q. Do you know of any other way to dispose of the waters of 
Richardson's and Cider Mill pond so that they shall not go into 
Fresh pond except by a sewer ? 

A. I do not, sir. 

Q. How can Belmont build it? 

A. By putting its hand into its pocket and expending the money 
— if it wanted to ; I don't see any reason why it should. 

Q. You don't believe she would, do you? 

A, Perhaps I ought not to answer that question. 

Q, As a citizen of Belmont you would advocate, as you have 
heard this testimony, that she should build sewers to carry off the 
waters of this pond at her expense? 

A. I don't think she would have anything to do with the matter 
unless forced to have to do with it. 

Q. Where would that sewer go to if Belmont was to build it? 

A. She could get the right to go through Cambridge. 

Q. Do you believe she has any such interest in this matter that 
for years to come she would apply for a sewer to carry off the 
waters of that pond ? 

A. I don't think it is her business to do it. 

Q. That is the feeling of the town, is it not? 

A. I cannot say what the feeling is. I should suppose it to be. 

Q. Mr. Kendall, suppose you thought that this territory here 
ought to be taken care of more than it is now for the protection of 
Fresh pond, would you object to its being annexed to Cambridge? 

A. You don't put this question in a fair way, not by a long chalk. 

Q, Well, we will assume for the moment that these experts are 
correct — 

A. I don't know. I don't admit that; I only say that I don't 
know. I am not going to dispute men of that sttuiding, because I 
have no way of getting around it. 
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Q. You don't believe it ib necessary to keep a slaughter-house out 
[o/*] ihei'e to protect the pond? 

A. No, sir ; if I had I should not have granted that one. 

Q. If another application should be made you would act upon 
the theory that you did not think it necessary ? 

A. I should act upon the theory and testimony thnt came up. 

Q. The general result of your views is, that you can put as many 
slaughter-houses there as people want? 

A. That is pretty broad. 

Q. Well, three or four? 

A. I don't say either three or four, or one. 

Q. If an appliciition should be made for a slaughter-house, within 
300 feet of this, and built like this, do you know any reason why 
you should refuse to grant the privilege? 

A. I tell you I should be governed by the testimony brought up 
at the time. 

Q. Governed as you were before, would you not? 

A. I don't know how you understand that. I don't wish to be 
put in a false position. 

Q. I don't wish to put you in one. I have said everywhere, as 
you will remember, that the selectmen of llelmont, in granting per- 
mission for the erection of that slaughter-house, acted under their 
convictions of right. But, at the same time, I think you were influ- 
enced by motives not consistent with the purity of the water. 

A. That is your argument. You put your arguments into my 
mouth and try to make people think they nre my arguments. 

Q. I think you acted under your convictions about that. I don't 
charge you with any wrong motives here. Now, don't you think that 
you indicated your view that that was not the proper place for a 
slaughter-house? I don't mean to say that you indicated what your 
future action would be ; but didn't you say to some Cambridge gen- 
tlemen there, that unless you thought diflercntly in t|io future from 
what you did then you didn't think you should ever sign a permit? 

A. I don't know whether I ever made any such statement. 
Q. Dont you rememl>er being in that frame of mind? 
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A. The very result of that interview was enough to make you 
stop all this questioning, I think. Because the result of that inter- 
view (you have admitted it and I have also said so) was, that if we 
did grant a permit we would notify you. Now, if I had said, or 
written, or insinuated that we should not grant a permit at all, you 
would not be so anxious. 

Q. We were afraid of you, Mr. Kendall. We knew the influen- 
ces against us, and we were glad to see that you appeared then to be 
in a frame of mind that it would be difficult to convince you that a 
slaughter-house should be put there. But you tc^ere convinced? 

A. I think I acted in a fair and open manner, and shall always 
resent it if anybody intinuitcs that I acted in any other way. 

Q. I don't think you did, sir. I have been very careful to claim 
otherwise, Mr. Kendall. Do you know how many houro a day these 
people have schools? 

A. I could not tell from my own definite knowledge. 

Q, You are not a member of the school committee ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you any objection to going over with Dr. Brown, chair- 
man of the Cambridge assessors, your figures about the taxable 
value there ? 

A. Not at all, sir. 

Q, Then you will try and see where your disagreement is, if he 
will come up and see you? Do you have sewerage in Belmont, with 
public dmiup in the streets ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you have water? 

A. No, sir; only well water. A great many of our folks on 
Pleasant street have aqueduct water that comes olf of the hill. 

Q, Do you know that those people upon this dislrict, most all of 
them being members of the Catholic church, attend Catholic church 
in Cambridge? 

A. I presume they do. ' 

Q. Are not their social relations all in that direction — towards 
Cambridge rather than towards Belmont? 
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A. 1 Bupposo BO. They arc quite a largo body of people, right 
there. 

Q. Do you have police ? 

A. That district is slightly policed^ from Saturday night to Sun- 
day at 12 o'clock. 

Q. Dofi ' you believe that if a line should be drawn, for instance, 
right straight through thet^e in that district, within three years every 
man who lived on the Cambridge side of the line would find his real 
estate wortli ten per cent, more than if he lived on this side? 

A. I don't know about that. I think very likely you would make 
it worth more, some way or other. 

Q. If that was properly drained, and it was understood that all 
this territory was properly drained, and it had the other appliances 
which people who live in the city have the benefit of, don't you think 
the property would be worth more ? 

A. Why, sir, it has been stated here that we are a healthy town. 
I never have heard of any sickness to any amount. There is nothing 
there very objectionable, so far as living there is concerned, of course. 
You people who live in the city have everything, of course. This 
is a scattered population, all over the town of Belmont. 

Q. You said that Mr. Heywood owned 200 acres and sold some 
to Mr. Niles. He is the man ^hat got them to get up your slaughter- 
house, is he not? 

A, I don^t know anything about that. 

Q, Was he present at the hearing? 

A. He was represented by counsel, I think. 

Q. In favor of the slaughter-house ? 

A. I don't know anything about that. 

Q. He is ready to put up some more there ? 

A. He owns plenty of land there. 

Q. (Br A MEBfBER OF THE COMMITTEE.) Mr. Mulchmock, you 
said there was a certain class of people in Belmont who attended 
church in Cambridge. Is there a church of that denomination in 
Belmont? 

A. There is not. It has no Catholic churc^ « 
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Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) They happen to go to that church — 
the Catholic church, and go over to Cambridge to attend it? 

A. The people on Pleasant street here^ all go to Arlington. 

Q. (By Mr. Wabe.) There is a Catholic church in Arlington, 
is there not? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q, (By Mr. Muzzey.) Then I understand you, on the whole, 
to object to our having any part of your territory by annexation? 
You will not grant us anything? 

A. I don't see why we should, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) And any application that the city of 
Cambridge should make to Belmont for aid in draining any portion 
of territory they might think desirable, would not be objected to? 

A. Not so fnr as I know of. I think we should give them 
every convenience possible. It would be right that we should. 

Q. So far as you know, however, if that territory is to be drained, 
it must be done by authority of the legislature, and Belmont would 
not object to any pi'cper legislation to keep Fresh pond pure ? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Muzzey. — That is the opinion of an individual ; that is all. 

Q. Have the city of Cambridge ever made any fi*iendly applica- 
tion to your town to aid them in any way in the matter of procur- 
ing facilities for building drains or sewers? 

A. No, sir ; I think not ; none to my knowledge. 

Q. So far as the question is asked you in regard to the power of 
Belmont to drain this. I suppose Belmont is situated like any 
other town where there is another municipality between it and tide 
water ; the drainage will iTin the same, whether annexation takes 
place or not? 

Mr. Hammond. — Has it not always been made a condition tiiat 
in granting any sewer the town of Belmont shoul<l have the use of 
it for any puipose they wanted ? 

The Witness. — We always expected to have to pay for it. 

Mr. Hammond. — Have you not said that you would not allow us 
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to go there and build sewers unless Cambridge should allow you 
to use thorn? 

Mr. Wakb. — No legislature would ever grant an act to a city to 
build a sewer, unless the adjacent territory could avail itself of it. 

Mr. Hammond. — That only shows the necessity for annexation. 

Mr. Wakb. — You could not do it any bettor with annexation 
than without it. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) You say the town of Belmont has always 
been willing to appoint such police officers as Cambridge should 
designate ? 

A. I think we did it one year ; although we never agreed, as I 
know of, to give up our municipal rights, i.e., that we would ap- 
point officers without pay, and they should use them ; and if they 
did so, then they should pay for them. 

Q. ( By Mr. Muzzey. ) Mr. Kendall as to police ; you meant, 
and only meant this : That we should furnish men satisfactory to 
you, and you would appoint them, and pass criticism upon them ; 
and decide when we tendered a man, whether he should have a 
commission or not? 

A. We should not probably make any objection to men whom 
you offered us. 

Q, It is a fact that you did make objection to policemen of Cam- 
bridge visiting your territory? 

A. The law concedes that. 

Testimony of William Andrews. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) You are a constable of the town of Bel- 
mont? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Stationed whore? ? 

A. At Strawberry Hill. 

Q. Are the people at Strawberry Ilill quiet, well disposed people ? 

A. Very much so ; very peaceable. 

Q. Did you ever have any difficulty with other people there? 

A. I did ; any quantity of them. 
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Q. State some of your difficulties. 

A. Difficulty with the Cambridge men time and again. On Sun- 
day they come up there drunk, and carry on and steal the fruit. 
They struck me. I had to go to law aud clear them out ; Cambridge 
promised me pay, and would not pay 

[Adjourned to Friday^ February 27, 1880, at 10 o'clock a.m.] 

Friday, February 27, 1880, 10 a.m. 
Testimony of Dr. George W. Jones. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware. ) Where do you reside ? 

A. In Belmont. 

Q. And have resided there long? 

A. A year. 

Q. You visited Fresh pond last Tuesday afternoon ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had it been raining the day before ? 

A. I think it had, Monday or Sunday. 

Q. Will you in your own way go on and describe what you found 
there and what you saw? I now call your attention particulai*ly to 
such nuisances as are on the Cambridge border? 

A. I stepped from the cars at Fresh pond, and on the way down 
I noticed somewhere on the right (I notice that it is carefully con- 
cealed here on the map) a large bog-hole ; I should judge it was 
about herCy the land sloping down from each side ; and this hole con- 
tained a large pond of water. It looked very filthy and nasty. I 
could not see at the time any particular outlet ; but coming down 
on the west a little farther I came to the outlet of what appeared to 
be a large culvert ; I should think it was large enough for a New- 
foundland dog to crawl through the water running from this bog, 
or running from that direction. The water was very filthy. 

Q. Did that go into the pond ? 

A. Yes, sir ; it comes down from the Fitchburg Uailrond, the 
Watertown brauch. * 
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Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) I should liko to Imvo you describe what 
you saw, and not what you guess? 

A. I saw the water flowing. 

Q. Yes, but where ? 

A. Through this culvert, or whatever it was, down to a gully or 
ditch beside the Fitchburg Railroad ; thence it ran and followed the 
railroad track under tlio bridge at Fresh pond ; then across the rail- 
road track and went through a fence on the Fresh pond hotel ground, 
underneath the fence, down into a flat here — along in here. That 
water looked green and nasty. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) Was there a back-^house right on the line 
of it? 

A, Yes, sir, just over the fence. After it went under the fence 
into the Fresh pond hotel yards there was a closet that had been 
used, apparently, considerably ; and this stream ran either through 
that or right beside it ; I didn't examine that very closely. 

Q, How near to the pond was that? 

A. I should think about fifty feet. Then, on this side of the 
road, was a house where I discovered a hennery ond stable. The 
ground was very filthy-looking and nasty ; a large manure pile by 
the side of the stable ; this stable situated on the brow of the hill 
with a sharp descent towards Fresh pond. When I got on to the 
railroad track and came along here^ I saw the course the water took 
from there. There was a large culvert, large enough for me to 
crawl through, where the water was running through, running into 
this culvert to Fresh pond from this manure pile. There was a 
water-closet or privy, and this hen yard or hennery, all draining 
through this culvert. Then I proceeded through here to the place 
where the fence was down, and took o look at this marsh along here, 

Q. Didn't you see two piles of manure along Aere, pretty large 
in size, right on the brow of the hill at tfiat piont? 

A. I will not say certainly about that; I saw one very large pile 
of manure. I saw two ; but I don't remember whether they were 
right in that locality ; if not, there were two right by this stable. 
Whether there was one on the other side of the road, I cannot say. 
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It was on a steep decline towards the pond, and everything from 
that stable and in that direction running right into the pond. 

I looked at this marsh ; the water has apparently been pumped 
very low» and that water stands exposed to the sun, covered with a 
green, nasty screen or scale or deposit of vegetable matter, and I 
should judge there was some manure, some stable dressing and sed- 
iment there mixed in it. I poked it around with my cane, and I 
was very glad to get out of the neighborhood on account of the 
smell, although I had a very bad cold and could not smell a great 
deal ; and I thought Mr. Ware was very glad to got out of the way. 

Then here is a boat-house ; I could not get into it ; I don't know 
whether there was anything in it offensive or not ; but the whole 
marsh around the boat-house is very filthy. The hotel stands right 
on the verge of the bank, where it is very high. I lifted up a cover 
and found there were two vaults there, large vaults I should judge, 
as large inside in area as this table. They were stoned up. Tiioro 
was no cement, plaster or anything of that kind. They were in a 
very filthy condition indeed. I was surprised to see such things 
there. They hod better be taken care of. 

Q. How was that situated in reference to the pond ? 

A. It was on the side next to the railroad track ; on the corner 
next to the railroad track ; it was right on this corner. The slant of 
the bank was directly into the pond. In the kitchen I foun^ that 
all the slops'and everything were centered into the center of the 
room, with a brick floor. Everything was swept and washed right 
down into a culvert or drain, there; and I was informed by the 
owner of the hotel there, on inquiry, that it all drained into the 
pond. I looked further for that drain on the outside, and I found 
it did run under the boat-house ; it came out under the boat-house. 
Looking still further I found over here^ on this pic-nio ground 
— fenced in for that purpose — a grove and a large pavilion in the 
corner. Here^ next to the pond, was a urinal, and two or three 
water-closets, for the convenience of those patronizing the grounds. 
These were in a very nasty condition. • 

Still further along here was a lager-beer shop, premises formerly 
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occupied by a Iiigcr-beer shop ; and nenroi than that, at the side of 
the picnic ground, was a large water-closet, or large shed containing 
five or six closets, and a large trough where a dozen men could stand 
up and empty themselves of the beer they had drank. Then here is 
a large barn, or horse-shed — a stable for the convenience of those 
occupying the promises. All this empties into the pond, nearest 
the pumping-station well, within a few hundred feet of the place 
where Cambridge pumps her water into the tank. 

Q. Where is the pumping-station ? 

A. It is right there. 1 understand the pipe runs right here iuto 
the pond ; I don't know how far out, but it runs out some distance. 
However, it is right in this locality where all this filth and cause of 
disease is. 

Then I walked up the track, still further towards Belmont kne. 
I find there is a large bog-hole in the lands, owned by Mr. Gray 
(I am not sure about the name), — a large bog-hole where the cows, 
cattle, &c,. stand, and the land is used, I suppose, for pasture pur- 
poses. What caused me to investigate this matter up here was that 
I found a stream nmning through this culvert by the railroad 
track in this direction back towards this marsh, and the sides of it 
were covered with thick green scum — one of the nastiest looking 
drains I think I ever saw. The water was extremely filthy. I fol- 
lowed that upward and found where it came from. I came from 
the bog land here, on the island where the cows stand. That was 
all 1 discovered in that locality, I believe. But all this filth here^ 
for a space, I should consider, from here to here of three or four 
hundred feet was a nasty, dirty, filthy flat, is much nastier than 
anything in Back bay as you can imagine, standing there in the sun, 
and covered with this thick deposit of decayed vegetable matter. 
I should not like to live in that neighborhood, from the odor that 
was arising from it when I was there ; and it was pretty cold, too. 

Q. Should you think that water-closets that you saw at FreA 
pond hotel had been cleaned out for some time ? 

A. I should think it might have been cleaned out some five or six 
years ago. 
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Oroas ExamincUion. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) I suppose you aro not an expert on 
water-ch>sctSy or on the question of how long since a water-closet 
has heeu cleaned out? 

A, I am not an expert on the wiiter-closet business ; but my 
senses would toll mo, from the height of the filth there and from the 
collection that I discovered, thnt it had been there considerable time. 

Q, How long have you been a physician ? 

A, Ten years. 

Q, Where have you pnicticed ? 

A. I have practiced in Boston and in Newton. 

Q. You are a regularly educated physician? 

A, Yes, sir ; a graduate from Harvard college. 

Q. You went to this place with Mr. Ware? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At his request? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. For the purpose of testifying here? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Don't you think you put it a little strongly? 

A. No, sir. 

Q, Not a mite ? 

A, Not a particle, rather milder. 

Q. You have tried to put it rather under than over? 

A. No, sir ; I have not tried to put it either way. I put it just 
as I saw it. 

Q. Now, don*t you think a sewer would be a good thing there? 

A. I think it Cambridge would put a sewer there and drain that 
property it would be a remarkably nice thing. 

Q. Do you know of any other way to take care of it? 

A* No, sir ; I do not. 

lieHh'rect. 
w\ (By Mrr AV\.tE.) — It would not do any harm would it to 
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clean out the mud along thore and throw it out? 

A. Not A pnrttclo. 

Q. That would bo one way of helping to cure the evil ? 

A. It would help it to a certain extent ; but that same collection 
would 1)0 there from this drainage ; it could not be otherwise. 

lie-cross. 

Q. (By Mr. IIamhond.) It looked to you as if it needed a sewer 
there, didn't it? 

A. I should think they would put one there. 

Q. And if they have a sewer coming around here^ that would 
cure the whole matter? 

A. It might, and might not. 

Ite-^irect. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) A little beyond the Belmont side, did you 
say it was low, flat ground there or otherwise? 

A. No, sir ; that was rather high. Along here^ by thi^t stone — 
yard,' it was rather low, and it seems to drain the other way. 

Q. I am not now particularly speaking of what you saw in the 
Tillage, but of the borders of the pond ? 

A. That is very high land ; Cambridge has not anything like it. 
It is the best land around there, I should say. That is, very nice 
land — very high land, and dry. 

He-cross. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) When you say it is very high land, you 
mean here? You know that it is very low land there? That side- 
hill empties there, and all this bog-hole is itself very low? 

A. It is low there. 

Q, And here the slope of the land is towards the pond, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Are there not some very steep slopes towards the pond ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And in the case of a bard rain there would be a groat deal of 
water flowing down here, would there not? 

A. Possihiy there would. 

Q. Of course all these things you speak of may be fixed up by 
having a drain right around there. 

lie-direct. 

Q. (By Mr. Wabe.) I wish to call your attention to what you 
saw up to cider mill pond, now that our attention is directed to that. 
Tell what you saw ? 

A. I saw, as I went into this district Aera, I found a bog-hole 
there. The bog-hole came down from the centre. I should judge 
that at some time there has been some water over it, but not u great 
deal. 

Q. Have you not some doubt about it, whether any water went 
from the street or not from Cider Mill pond ? 

A. I have not got to that yet. This bog-hole didn't contain any 
water that day that I remember of ; but I could see the traces of 
where water had stood; and, going towards the jiond further, I 
found there was a slight trickling of water through a little track 
toward the pond. I presume that is the one represented hero oa 
this map. 

Q, Didn't you find that almost entirely absorbed by the land? 

A. It seemed to be. That is what I remarked at the time — that 
what water there was seemed to be absorbed by the land. I fol- 
lowed the stream right down the fence, and everywhere found the 
water from that district almost entirely taken up by the land. It 
appeared to be so fur as I could see. I went around the pond and 
looked around it. It looked very well. I didn't see any cause of 
complaint for that; tried to iind where the culvoft emptied, and 
found there was an old buiying-ground. I tried to find some water 
running through that, but failed. The water was some foot deep 
here. This was Tuesday afternoon. It had been raining very hard 
on Monday. 

Q. Did you see any water from Cider Mill pond going through p 
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A. Not a trace of it. 

Q. What did you see on the other side of tlie street? I now refer 
to a wooden arrangement put up to test the water. Where was that 
located? 

A. It was on this side of Gushing street, towards the pond, per- 
haps 200 feet from the street. 

Q. Now that might have collected in that place, might it not — all 
the surface water of quite a little distance on that side of Gushing 
street ? 

A. I should think it would be likely to. 

Q. It was raining at that time, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But not a particle of water came through the culvert under 
the street? 

A. Not that I could see. 

Q. Then you would say that a test that was placed there would 
not be a proper test to show the amount of water coming from Gider 
Mill pond? 

A. I should think not. I don't know of any test being put there, 
though. 

He-Oross. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) When you were there Tuesday after- 
noon, that was what day of the month ? 

A. The 24th, I lielieve. 

Q. You know that, on the 16th, 10,776 gallons went in there 
from Cider Mill pond? 

A. I never saw the pond before in my life. 

Q. Then you don't know that, for a week prior to that, from ten 
to twenty thousand gallons a day had been running in there from 
Cider Mill pond, do you? 

A, I didn't know anything about it before that day. 

Q, It would bo rather hard, for you to believe it, would it not? 

A. It would, from what I saw that day. 
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Q, (By Mr. Ware.) It would have to run up hill a good ways? 

A. Yesi sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) If you had an engineer who went there* 
and examined it accurately » perhaps it would weaken your views 
about ity when you didn't see it at all? 

A. It would be according to where he measured. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) Didn't you see that he had measured it on 
the other side? Didn't you see a wooden arrangement there? 

A. That was on the other side of the street. It was not any-- 
where near Cider Mill pond. I don't see how they can measure the 
water from Cider Mill pond, when it is put a couple of hundred 
feet up the sidd of the hill. 

Testimony of Henry Richardson. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) You reside in Belmont? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And live near this district? 

A, Yes, sir. My children attend the Grove-street school, near 
the cemetery, and near Cider Mill pond. 

Q. How long have you been on the school committee of Bel- 
mont? 

A. I think it about eight years. 

Q. How many children go to the Grove-street school house from 
the territory that is proposed by Cambridge not to annex ? 

A. I tried to investigate that last night, and I think I got the 
number within 3 or 4. I should state it at 52 in the two schools in 
the Grove-street school-house. 

Q. That is, you now are stating the number of children that are 
attending the Grove-street school-house from Belmont. I wish to 
ask you how many children attend from that portion of Belmont 
that Cambridge does not propose to annex. 

A. Eight children attend from .the territory. It was stated 
here yesterday that it was six. I ascertained from careful investi- 
gation that there wore eight. 
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Q. You would say, then, that that school-house, with tlie Hue 
drawn as it is, would be useless to the town of Behnont? 

A. It would lie of use to eight children only, at prosent. We 
have got some that are not old enough to go to school, but in a few 
years would be. 

Q. Now, your attention was called the other evening to some 
evidence given by Alexander McDonald in rcrorouco to the Cushing 
street school. A statement was mnde I think that only an hour, or 
an hour and a half or two hours, was devoted to teaching. Tell us 
what you know about that? 

A. Do you ask about the Grove-street school ? 

Q. No, sir ; I am asking now about that school-house that Mr. 
MacDonald spoke of. 

A. There are two schools in the Cushing-street school-house. 
The intennediate school commences at 9 o'clock and disminses at 
12. It commences at 1 o'clock and dismisses at quarter of 4. 
The infant school (as we might almost call it — children from five 
years old to seven, as tiio toucher told me last night) is in session 
from 9 o'clock till quarter of 11 at present, and in the afternoon 
from 1 o'clock to quarter of 3, making two sessions of 1| hotirs, 
making 3^ hours. The teacher very often occupies the children 
later in the afternoon she says. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) — IMoase locate that on the map — the 
school you speak of now ? 

A. It is on Cushing street and Vine street. It is marked ^ School 
house," here. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) Whore is the other school? 

A. It is just across the line therei we have been obliged to take 
children from even the other side of this schoot-hoiino, booauso this 
one has been crowded and put them in thoro. That Is the roaiion 
why so many are within this lino. This is a farming district, and 
there are not many houses. 

Q. How many children attend the high school In Belmont from 
this locality included within the red linos. 
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A. I think there are at present 15. I think in the spring-time 
there were 17. 

Q. Inside the proposed Cambridge line? 

A. That I have not ascertained ; but I can tell you now that it 
will not vary much from 12. 

Q. How far would they be obliged to go to school, to attend a 
high school if set over to Cambridge? 

A. There are various distances before they get out of Belmont. 
There is one scholar who would go three-quarters of a mile be- 
fore reaching the Cambridge lino, and that scholar I should judge 
would go 3 1-4 miles to roach Cambridge high school. Those in 
the extreme easterly part would go less than three miles, perhaps 
2 1-2. 

Q. State whether they would be obliged to walk, whether they 
could afford to ride, many of them ? 

Mr. Hammond. — Does he know what they can afford to do? 

Mr. Ware. — Yes, sir. 

A. I could give some little statement as to what I saw of the men 
here yesterday, and what they proposed to do. Some have been 
obliged to walk 12 miles a day to attend this hearing. 

Q. Now will you be so kind as to state to the committee any 
other facts within your knowledge in reference to this subject matter 
that have occurred to you during the hearing? 

A. The first hearing I attended was on Wednesday evening, I 
think ; and, in regard to the state of the schools and as to thetr 
proficiency, I heard some remarks. Perhaps the gentlemen would 
like to hear some talk on that subject. There are various ways that 
I might give you the test of the proficiency of the schools. There 
was one test that I can put in this way : The only written examination 
we have had in Belmont is for admission to the high school, and the 
scholars that applied last spring for admission into the high school 
had the highest percentage of answers to the questions that were sub- 
mitted to them — printed questions; and the average answer of all 
that were admitted was beyond any other school in the town. This 
is a fact. 
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Then we hare other tests. We hnve had scholars come from 
Newton and Cambridge to attend our schools, and I have been care- 
ful to ask the teachers their opinion » taking the ages of the schohirs 
and how far they had been in the text-books, and I find that BeU 
mont stands well. I don't wish to put it any stronger than that* 
They are not l>ehind. 

1 have another test. In our Grove-street primary school we have 
a Miss Morse that teaches there. She also has a sister tlial teacliea 
in Boston a similarly-graded school, and she says, by compariu^st 
notes with her sister, that her school is not behind the Uostou 
schools of the same grade, but is a little ahead of thenu 

I might go into some personal tests. As to Mr. Maol>onakra 
testimony as to his own children, I don't wish to speak of it, liecause 
it is a personal matter. 

Q. AVhat is the matter with our friend Mac Donald? What do 
you think? 

A. That is a soi*t of question which I conld give a private opinion 
upon — on several qualities of his chunietor, if you like. 

Q. I don't care about that. 

Mr. MuzzEr. — We should like it. 

A. In the first place Mr. MacDonald — [interrupted] 

The Chairman. — I don't thiuk it is pertinent to the case. 

Mr. MuzzET. — A hint of this kind beconios imi>ortiuit, because 
a gentleman appearing for himself — if his character should be in- 
vestigated, it should be investigated fully ; otherwise, what has been 
hinted hero should have no place in tlie memory of the comniitteo. 

Mr. Ware. — We don't wish to ask about the character of Mr. 
MacDonald. We only know that he, of all the peojile in that neigh- 
borhood, is desirous to go to Cambridge. We only wanted to know 
what the trouble was in his own mind. 

Mr. MuzzEr. — You cross-examined him on that point yourself. 

Q. You know something about Uichardsou's pond, don't you? 

A. Yes, sir ; my father owns the pond. I lived by it until I 
bought a place of ray own. 

Q. Is that a very filthy pond ? 
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A. Well, I never have regarded it as such. I think nature has 
done a great deal to that run of water through there, to make it 
comparatively pure before it reaches Fresh pond. The brook orig- 
inates on the hill, in the northwestern district on Jonas Chenery's 
land, from a spring, passes down throngh the meadows and reaches my 
father's pond. In that pond excepting in overflow times, it is in such 
condition that it does not pass into Fresh pond. In overflow times, 
being quite a large basin, possibly a quarter of an acre, my impres- 
sion is that the sediment settles before it overflows at all across the 
6rove-sti*eet road. And I might also testify tliat I have often di-ank 
at the brook that nnis into the pond, and I have often drunk of the 
water in Fresh pond, and I should prefer the brook — as any gentle- 
man here would, seeing the clear sparkling water, would prefer it to 
Fi*esh-pond water. 

Q. Is it not quite customary, and don*t you think as a school 
committee-man it is quite a proper thing, to hold children fram 
school a little, children of the age of five years such as attend this 
school ? 

A. We should not think that to do otherwise was a sensible 
thing. 

Cross Examination. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) Then you do it in all your schools? 

A. We have one in Brighton-street district where the same place 
is pursued. 

Q. You do it in all of tliem ? 

A. I am not sure about the Waverly district, 

Q. You are a committee-man ? 

A, T ain, sir. 

Q. Don't you know whether as a rule what you call the primary 
scholars are under your orders to bo kept in a school only two 
sessions a day of an hour and throe-quai*ters each? 

A. I know in tlie Grove-street primary the teacher has instruc- 
tions send the small scholars of 5 and G ycara old [interrupted] — 

Q. You don't answer my question. My question is : Whether it 
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IS a rule of iho school coiuinittcc tlmt primary scholars shall be kei)t 
in school only two sessions a clay of an hour and three-quarters 
each ? 

Q, I see that about your high school you say this in the annual 
rep«)rt : " No scholars have rcceivoci instruction preparatory to 
coll(*<^e, a circumstance highly advanUigcous to the school as a 
whole, such recitations necessarily absorbing an undue portion 
of the time of the principal. The law of the state obliges the 
principal to give certain instructions when it is desii*ed, but it 
may be fairly questioned whether it does not in a school like 
ours benefit the few at the expense of the many." Do you 
recognize that language as part of the report for the year ending 
December 31, 1878? 

A. I have no doubt but what it is there, but as to remembering 
one report the year after I don't think I do, to say that I positively 
remember it. It sounds familiar. 

Q. Ycmr name is signed there. That is the final report of your 
committee ? 

A. Yes, sir ; but I didn't commit it to memory two years Jigo. 

Mr. MuzzBY. — Wo understand that ; but there is no doubt that 
that is your report? 

Q, In this Cushing-street district there are two school-houses, are 
there not? 

.1. We designated it is the Grove-street district. 

Q. There are two school-houses, one here and one out here? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the scholars for those schools are almost entirely from the 
district which wo have marked out upon the i)lan as what we desired 
to annex ? 

A. Al present, yes, sir. We have had more. 

(j!. What do you suppose that school-house tliat is just over the 
line is worth? 

A. I think wo have got a <x)wn report that states it. If you want 
mo to give a printed estimate, I can. 

Q. What is your business ? 
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A. I am a fanner, and have something to do with boiticultiirc. 

Q. It is a wooden building ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Two stories ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. One room above and one below ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the floor below is thei*e anything more than a school-room ? 

A, In the entry there is a passage-way. 

Q. And on the floor above there is the same ? 

A. Y(\s, sir. 

Q. Ifow h)iig IniH it bc(iii built? 

A. That is a (jia^slion that oamiot bo answorcd by myself. It was 
built a great many years ago by the town of Watortown. 

Q. It is au old building, is it not? 

A. Yes, .sir. 

Q. What is its size, its length and breadth ? 

A. I can give it to you within a few feet, if you wish it, without 
positive statement. I should say it was 36 feet (possibly 40) b}' 
from 30 to 33. 

Q. Now, about Kichardson's pond. If I understand you, atter 
Richai'dson's pond had been stagnant all siuumor, you prefer (o 
drink water out of it rather than out of Fresh pond ? 

A, I said the other runs into Fresh pond. 

Q, Now, take the other pond after it has been stagnant all sum- 
mer, which would you prefer to drink out of, that or Fresh pond? 

A. I should nither go and take a good drink out of the puuip than 
out of either, because I am used to well water, and I should not go 
as far as that. 

Q. Is there any other roason? 

A. I should regard the pump water as purer. I think it is rather 
hard on the Belmont connnittee to state it, but those children do 
take a pail from the school-house and carry it to the pond, and got 
the water and drink it. 

Q. When it is stagnant? 
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A. I don't Ray it is stagnant. 

(Jf. Is there an ontlot from Itichanlson's pond, from which water 
flows at all seasons of the year ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now, aflor there hns lioen sonio tinio in which water has not rnn 
ont of the pond, do T nndoi*stanfl you to sny that you know that the 
scholars have gone in Ihorc, and taken the wator and drank it? 

A. I cainiotsaj' whon. I saw tlioni dipping wator iVoni there. I 
have seen thciu Uikc it there. I know it was rainins: nil nis^ht. I 
have seen them fake it tliero. I know it was i*aining all night. I 
know they go to the place aUove and get it from Mr. Jones. 

Q. Assuming that the waters from above ought not to go in Fresh 
pond, how would you stop it? 

A. That is a very large (piestion to answer. I suppose it can be 
done. I have not a doubt it can l>e done. 

Q. How? 

A. I can cxphiin how. Wn can make a culvert. I don't know 
whether thcM-c is (Uie running through Newton to got the water in 
Boston, or not. You can dig it a hundit^d foot under gix)uud, if you 
like. You could carry it down to Charles* rivcr^ or to Mystic river. 

Q. Do you think Belmont would ever do that ? 

A. I slundd think them very foolish to try. t-an I volunteer a 
little statement on that same sul)jeet? 

Q. 1 have no obj«H;lion. 

A. Since this matter has come up 1 have nuule some little pmoli-* 
cal investigsition ; I will not say it is scientitlo, booaune I don*tknow 
anj'thing about sciences oidy as I read it. I iind that a eemontod 
cistern when it is full of water is sjiid to be very puit>, 1 lUid after 
several months that there is a sediment eolleets In the biittom of tlmt 
cistern from the shingles and whatever other sonnies it nmy eome flX)m. 
But I find that the analysis as reported (I don't know how to fma- 
lyzo it) of wiiU*r from that same cistern gives purer water, so far ivs 
the analysis says, than well-water. 1 know that when it is pumped 
down to within an inch, or clear to (his sediment, it is very evident 
from our senses that the water there and the sediment is no better 
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than sowage. And I have known in regard to my fat.liei*'s pond, 
if the water flows down into it and if there is a sediment in the 
water, it settles there. I have the same opinion as to Fx*esh pond. 
It has appeared ever since the dehigo that there has hecn a sedi- 
ment collecting in Fresh pond. I am confident of it. AY^o call it 
mild. I have oflcn timcH put an oar iiiU> the mii<l, and felt it wilh 
my feet, when I was younger. I think there are tons of sediment 
there. But I think the Creator, when he made man thirsty, fixed it 
so that he could go there and drink it, without drinking sediment. I 
think that it settles to the I)ott<mi invariably; audit don*t seem to 
me that they can make (hat water to he vile that gO(^s through my 
father's pond. It don't seem to me so. ihit I heard your Mr. 
Carter testifying as to the ** percolations" of night-soil through Well- 
ington brook. 

Q. Was it ••percolations"? 
A, I think it was percohitions of night-soil. 
I was educated at grammar school. I don't know <is these 
gentlemen know what I mean. I think they do. I took pains this 
morning to go and get a pamphlet published by Prof. Stockbridge, 
of Amherst college, giving a description of the only apparatus to 
test the quality of water after it has been leached through soil con- 
taining maimrial snbstances. Over in South Pramingham, Sturte- 
vant Brothers had this apparatus, which is the only one in the 
United States. Prof. Stockbridge has Investigated (his thoroughly, 
and he uses the Avord. 

He has tested that for two years, and the result is that, in ex- 
tremely heavy rains — (shall I describe the apparatus to you? There 
is a box made perfectly water-tight, with the exception of the top ; 
that allows everything that is on top to go through there) — ho iiays 
that in extremely heavy rains there can be slight traces of this ina- 
nurial substance found in that apparatus, and in no other times. 
And the impression that I received that evening from these gentle- 
men was, that every time it rained the water carried everything 
right down. Well, I, as a farmer and horticulturist, have observed the 
pond. It goes down when it is raining, and coined out adio[Mitatinie. 
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it (Iocs not como in streams, because n drop at a tiiiio is a))sorbe(t by 
the earth. And when the sun comes out the action is jtist tlio 
reverse ; the nioistnre comes up, taking with it whatever soluble 
niatter there may be there in the shape of manure, and it has seemed 
to nic — I have this pamphlet, and I should like to have the com* 
mitttsc examine it for themselves. I believe they are not to be 
frightened by the evidence that I have underetood has been here from 
Harvard college ; because it seems to me that our professor at 
Amherst certainly should know something about it when he has the 
only testing machine in the country for testing how much of organic 
matter percolates through the soil. 

1 will not talk farther, I don't think it would bo incumbent upon 
mo to do so ; but that was a point that interested me. 

Q. Your attention has not been called to the subject of the dis- 
trict. What should you say as to that. Is it a sickly district? 
A. Well, I have regarded it as healthy. 

(^. (By a Mem«eu of the Committee.) Is Cider Mill pond 
any worse water, or any more brackish than Uichardsoirs pond? 
A. Yes, sir ; it is. 

Q. That Hows into the pond necessarily? 

A, Yes, sir. 1 have not seen that pond overflow this winter. I 
have been there several times a week. I looked there yesterday 
particularly to see whether it was overflowing. Dut my father's pond 
docs overflow at this time of year. Very little water passes over 
there now. 

Q. Cider Mill pond frequently does overflow into that pond, does 
it not? 
A. Yes, sir ; I had occasion to construct a culvert once. 
^J' (l^y ^^^- Hammond.) A (piick rain will Bomctimes result in 
considerable water going over? 

A. Cci-tainly. There is no doubt on that pohit. I will say that 
Mr. Cnshing dug that mud out yeai-s ago, all there was in it, and 
paid dearly for it. I have heard it intimated that it was full of 
mud ; but if it has gathered there it has gathered within a few 
yeai-H. 
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Q, TliGi'e is some mud there, but perhaps not so much as whoa 
he cloured it out? 
'A. Yes, sir. 

lie-direct. 

Q. (By Mr. Waue.) You heard the stiitemcnt made that Cam- 
hridgo coukl take Ihc water iV(»]u Wellington brook ailcr rains. 
Now supposing the water conies in from Cidcr-niill pond after rains, 
do you call that bad water? 

A. No, sir, 

Q. Therefore it is the rain water that passes into the pond, is it 
not ? 

A. Yes, sir; mainly. 1 think it gejierally oveiHows about this 
time of year, when the snow melts, and the gi'ound is frozen and 
cannot absorb it. 

Q. There are plenty offish in the pond are there not? 

A. I have seen boys fishing there. 1 have never caught any my- 
self. There is a little rebutting testimony on Dr. Driver that I 
could give. 

Q. Well let us hear it? 

A. I have a woman that does houscAvork for my wife. She 
owns three lots on Strawberry hill. She testifies that to her per- 
sonal knoAvledge, Dr. Driver sent three families from the marsh in 
Cambridge, advised them strongly to come there, and Mome he 
actually pei*suaded to come there. 

Mr. Hammond. — That is pretty far-fetched. 

TiiE Witness. — I can state that Dr. Driver, a physician for my 
father-in-law, has said in my family that Belmont was a very healthy 
town. He didn't say Strawberry Hill on that occasion. 

Mr. MuzzEY. — Well, wo all agree to that. 

Testimony of Warren S. Frost. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) You are one of the school committee of 
this town? 
A. Yes, sir. 
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y. And live in what is called the *' Brightoii-slrcct district"? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you sUitc what you know about this case? 

A. If I may bo allowed to stute it as I have thought it over in my 
own mind, I woidd like to. 

Q. That will be the better way. 

A, I, in the first place, would like to speak about the water-shed 
of Belmont and what goes to make up Wellington brook. Tills 
map shows a part of the water-shed. [Referring to map.] We 
take the line of Spy pond and follow that range for about a mile. 
You reach the Highlands, what we will the foot of the rocks. We 
go over to somewhere across here. This is the extent of the water- 
shed, comprising some 4,000 acres. At the present time, when 
there are heavy rains or freshets, and when the snow goes oil* sud- 
denly, there is a very largo amount of water collects on these 
grounds and passes oJf through what we call Little river. I have 
lived in that countr3'. I have hunted and fished in every nook and 
corner of it. 1 think I can answer any questions about it. I took 
ocnision hist week in look over, after hearing it, the testimony in 
rognrd to Wellington brook. I had a copy from one of my neigh- 
bors, and I looked it over to refresh my knowledge about it. It was 
stated here that Wellington brook had its rise in Arlington Heights, 
nnd so forth, which is not tlie fact. It has its rise in Waverly vil- 
lage, or Waverly swamp, ns we call it in Belmont. Waverly is the 
westerly part of the villjigo of Belmont. It has its rise there, and 
has a serpentine course down to what we call the Swamp, a village 
just above Belmont post-office, where there are 8?ome ten or a dozen 
Irish houses. It takes the wash of this village, and comes down 
to the centre of Belmont, and when it comes to Belmont it has a 
great many small tributaries, some supplied by living springs and 
some by springs on the lowest ground that run for a part of the 
year. During tlie time of a very high freshet these waters become 
very foul; so nnich so that we who own lands on these meadows 
make a great account of them. They come down highly charged 
with human excrement and uiiiip, and all that sort of thing, to cover 
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the meadowa. They come on suddenly and pass off, and thoy so 
fertilize the meadows that they yield very hirge crops of meadow 
grass, and some swale hay that is used for young stock. Down to 
this point is where we have Wellington brook drawn on the map. I 
myself own a meadow that was cut off by the Fitchburg Railroad, 
and to get .the benefit of these waters I had a ditch made to tiikc 
them off, and it increased my crops four-fold. It was before that a 
very poor meadow, and yielded a very light crop of grass — wild 
grass. I after that obtained a very large crop, and it was on account 
of the fertilizing properties of these waters, which I can prove by 
fifty or one hundred of those acquainted with those meadows. 

I wish to call your attention to one point here, in regard to the 
legislation in 1859, when Belmont was set off from Arlington. 
There was not the best feeling existing when it was done ; but the 
idea was so strong that these meadows, which are hero described, 
were so important to Uclmont that they conceded to them the whole 
control of this. Wellington brook and this Little river. Von will 
notice here^ on the line bolween Arlington and Belmont, that we 
have Little river in our territory complete. The citizens owning 
these meadows, have always been careful to keep the obstructions 
out. It is done frequently, in order that the water may pass on 
and pass off. It comes on suddenly and passes off suddenly. And 
originally, before Cambridge had Fresh pond, Alewife brook was 
tributary to Little river. So that at this point it is quite a stream, 
some twi^nty feet in Avidtli, and the volume of water is very large 
indeed. On both sides of this river the flowage is for many acres ; 
I have seen 500 acres covered at once, so that you might go in a 
boat. 

Q, (By Mr. Hammond.) Were those not times of u flood? 

A. No, sir; in any ordinary freshet. You see a great deal of it 
there to-day. 

Q. You cultivate the land thus covered with water, don't you? 

A. There are portions in lhes(3 meadows that are very valuabU^ 
for cultivation. 

Q. You spoke of having the water cover your lands, and getting 
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largo crops from it, and I supposod that tliis was not except in the 
spring of tlio year? 

A. These lands which I have mentioned, are lands which are 
available only for meadow-grass ; bluo-joint and tri-grass ( ?) will 
run to some extent; not always. Some of my neighbors have 
worked in some valuable grasses, which are quite useful for young 
stock. 

I hope this will be particularly noticed, — how that Arling- 
ton gave Belmont the whole control of these water-courses. We 
could no more spare that territory than we could spare the roofs of our 
houses — no more than to suffer Cambridge to have a strip around 
my place, because they pretended they could not do without it. I 
have a great deal of interest in that matter. I am satisfied that 
these high hills, and all this water that comes down there, we must 
have the control of; and the wisdom of the legislature in esitablish- 
ing the line there is shown on that very account. 

Now, I want to say a few wotds about Cambridge, under the 
legislative act which they obtained here some two or three years 
ago, of their having permission to perambulate around the ponds 
and around the brooks in Belmont. I do it for the purpose of show- 
ing that Cambridge should not have too much liberty in the town of 
Belmont. If there is going to l>e a town, we would like to have 
what property belongs to it. In the first place, about building the con- 
duit which runs from Fresh pond to Little pond; the committee of 
Cambridge waited upon us who were land owners around this conduit. 
We all gave consent to lot Cambridge go through our lands. They 
promised that they would give us notice, and that they would locate 
the place they were going through, and all that, and made very good 
promises, and we consented to their going through. They surveyed 
the route several times, and they varied it several times, so that we 
were at a loss to know just where they were going. I went down 
with the parties and ascertained as near as I could from them the 
route they proposed to go, and planted my ground for that year 
accordingly. I will say that I did formerly own quite a quantity of 
land there. I reserved seven acres, which is very choice farming 
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land. It 18 covered ivith orchards and I used it for eonio- special 
gardening; and it so happened that where they went through was 
just the best end of the lot and a piece of ground that I had a particular 
interest in ; and I particularly requested them when they went across 
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there to take pains to put hack the soil that they took out of the cut 
that they made. It is a soft soil, sandy, and beautiful for some 
purposes. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) Point out where it is on the map? 

A. It is right here, where I now indicate. 

Q. That is when they built the conduit? 

A. Yos, sir. They wont to work there. In the first ])1ace, they 
moved the soil, which is about a foot and and a half to two feet in 
depth. I did think by putting on my own teams and helping them 
that I could save it. I put on two or three men and teams and tried 
to save it. When they came to take out the sub-soil they sold it to 
brick-makers in that vicinity. I remonstrated about it, and won^ 
down to see the mayor about it several times, and could not find head 
or tail to anything. I came to him and he said, **If it was gold dust 
I should control it. You cannot help yourself." So I bore it as 
well as I could. When they filled it up of course they had to get 
material elsewhere. They brought in coarse gravel and clay to re- 
place it. That is the condition of the land to-day. 

The Chairman. — Perhaps if you had been annexed they would 
have used you better. 

The Witness. — Now I would like to speak about the works about 
Little pond. We had some difficulty there — Mr. Hittinger and 
myself. I was interested for three orphan children, and have been 
for seven years, who own the lands on this pond. I never went by 
those lands in my life without looking at them. The borders of the 
pond had a grove of trees 100 or 200 years old. Some of them 
very beautiful pine trees and maples; and I hoped that they would 
not take them away. Tlioy had the right to control 80 feet around 
the pond. I went down to see the mayor about them, and tried to 
have him use his influence against cutting down the trees, but 
nothing could be done. They were under their authority, and tlioy 
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cut the trees down and carried tliem back beyond 80 feet and laid 
the wood down, and said, "We don't propose carry the wood off;** 
and they let it remain there. 

Q. (By the Chairman). You state those as reasons why you 
think Belmont will take better care of her territory than Cam- 
bridge will ? 

A. What I say about that is that the reason we didn't want to 
have them take that around the poiid was that we didn't believe in 
their theory of operating there. They took those trees away, and 
all the willows around the pond that Mr. Hittinger was interested 
in. They pumped out the pond and wheeled out the mud upon this 
territory 80 feet in breadth. 

Q. That they had a right to do ? 
. A, Yes, sir; that they had a right to do. They injured our prop- 
erty exceedingly, I never felt more doleful in my life than when I 
visited there after that work. There was a great black margin 
around the pond. The birds were gone — the bobolinks and whip- 
poor wills that have been there were all in sympathy with our feel- 
ings. When we came to the shore of the pond, the wind blew from 
every quarter of the compass. Thejr ptit an ice-breaker in the pond. 
It is a fact to day that.the best angler in Massachusetts cannot catch 
a fish in those ponds — a pickerel or a trout. I am a good fisher- 
mnn myself. I have fished in these waters myself, and I know 
there cannot be a Ush caught there. For some myHtcrious cause 
they have all disappeared. I suppose Cambridge dammed it up, or 
did something ; I don't pretend to give any reason ; the fact is, that 
they are gone. 

And I have not told you the worst thing there is about this yet. 
After all the fair promises they made to us and the cordial consent 
we hod given, it was right for us to suppose that they would be 
manly and pay up the damages. Mr. Richardson, Ilonry Y. Hill 
and myself went down there diiferent times and saw some of the 
gentlemen that have been on this stand about the matter ; not that 
we cared so much about the nuittor, but we wanted some fair deal- 
ings. But they were not disposed to titmt witli us at all. The 
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first time wo went down tlioy said they would see about it and call 
the attention of the board to it. That was the amount of it. The 
second time wo went down they promised a little more, saying they 
had given the matter some consideration and very likely would treat 
with us. Tlic third time wo went down we carried down a bill. 
In fact I had sent down my bill, which I considei*ed a reasonable 
bill — considerably less than I eventually got. Wo went down and 
Mr. Kicliardson and myself presented our case as well as we could, 
and they told us that we were quite exorbitant in our charges, as 
they thought; that Ilcnry Y. Hill had been down thei'o, andall his 
bill amounted to was five dollars, and they gave him ten. We 
knew better. AVc just tui*ned on our heels and shook the dust oiT 
of our feet in disgust, and never troubled them after that. Then 
Ave instituted a law suit and obtained our just damages, as far as we 
could. AVe didn't like it, and didn't think it was fair on the pai*t of 
Cambridge to treat us tliat way. They never settled the damages, 
and never made an offer to settle them. 

Air. Hammond. — The act of 1875 requires damages to be assessed, 
as in the case of highways, by the commissioners, in the construe- 
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tion of the conduit and also in what we took around Little ix)nd ; it 
requires the damages to be assessed by the county commissionei*s ; 
and in each one of these cases, as Mr. Frost will admit, the dam- 
ages Averc assessed by the county commissioners because the city 
could not agree Avith the land owners, and the city paid in each case 
that bill of damages, as agreed by the county commissioners, and 
the costs. 

The CiiAiuMAN. — I don't see as that amounts to anything on 
either side ; because, if any danuiges arose, the act provided for 
the settlement of it. I don't think the connniltee Avould give any 
consideration to any evidence on either side in isolation to that. 

Q. (By Mr. AVaue) Dropping this subject, you might state 
what you knoAV about the Concord avenue sower, Avhieh you saw 
by that building? 

A. It enters here. When that was being constructed, I came 
along there one day Avith my carriage. They Avere at Avork there, 
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fiiul I Rtcppcd out to tnukc some inquiries about it, to know what 
they were doing. The person I spoke to, whoever it was — I don't 
know his name, but he seemed to be the manager — said it was a 
pretty diilicult job ; tiiat it was pretty nasty ; that there was no 
foundation to lay anytliing upon, it was so muddy. And I asked 
him wliat they were supposed to do witli it after they got it into this 
brook. •' Why," said he, " the flowage of Fresh pond out of the 
brook, of course, carries it down the Mystic river and out into the 
ocean." At the same time, when they were doing that, the sui*face 
of Fresh pond was several feet lower than it was at this point. 
When he made me this statement, I said I didn't know how that 
could be. "Oh," s^ld he, "we know our business." That is the 
way he answered me. 

Q. (By the Chairman.) What season of the year wiis that? 

A. It was in the summer season. 

Q. The dry season ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As a matter of fact, the pond is usually higher than Ale wife 
brook ? 

A. Yob, sir. The draught of Cambridge upon it has changed 
the whole cotnse, 

Q. (liy Mr. Wake.) So tliat it is now lower than this brook? 

A. Yes, sir, and' the flow is towards the pond ; but that was the 
calculation at that tinie — that the flow into Fresh pond would take 
it off. The flow of Fresh pond always has been into the river. 

Q. Have you ever seen the water of Alcwife brook flowing into 
the pond since they put the culvert in ? 

A. Yes, sir ; it did actually flow into Fresh pond after they put 
that culvert in, I can testify, and know that my neighbors saw it. 

Q, When was that? 

A. It was wiicn it was constructed. It was several years ago — I 
could not just say how long — I know the fact. 

Q. Well, you know something about Cider-mill pond- 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. I biive been trying to finil out whether that in full of fish or 
not ; I believe that you were the ratin that told me ulniut it? 

A. Yes, sir. If there is any pond down there that I don't know 
about, I would like to have you mention it. I went up to Cider Mil^ 
pond and took out a half bushel offish and took them down to the cape 
and fished with them. They were tough little dogs us you ever saw. 
They were so tough that the fish would not bite them. They lived 
there and were very hard}'. 

Q, (By Mr. Muzzey. ) Gold and silver fish live in the foulest wa- 
ter, do they not ? 

A. I should think they would live in water that some fidh would 
not. I don't think a i)ickercl would live in the sumo water. Eels 
and horn-pout undoubtedly would live there ; and silver fish and 
gold fish would live there together. 

Q. You don't find any fish in Alowife brook since the sewoi's have 
run in ? 

A. No sir. 

Q. There used to be a good many, didn't there ? 

A. There did get to be some lost year, in Spy pond, Little pond. 
But in Fresh pond they cannot get any at all. Into the other 
ponds. Little pond and Spy pond they can get in, and did go in 
lost season. 

As a citizen of Belmont — as we have been talked about protty 
hard in regard to the slaughter-house, I would like to say a few 
things about that. I think there can be some good things said about 
the slau»:htcr-house. We heard considerable said about what we 
have got in Belmont. We don't protend to claim very much for 
Belmont. They claim over in Cambridge to liave tlie bnghtest 
standard for a college there is in the country, and that for a little 
more money they would have the fmest, and to have the cliam[Hon 
slau«;hter-house in Cambridge — John P. Squires'. It is an honor 
to any community the way business is carried on there. Mr. Squires 
is a resident among us. I know him very well, and have had talks 
with him upon this question ; and when he hod difiiculty with Cam- 
bridge several years ago, he told tlie board of health that he admit- 
ted that it Wits a nuisance, the smell WiLs so bad at times ; but that 
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it was completely under his thumb ; that he could manage it if they 
left him alone ; that the very bad odor around that section, around 
the slaughter-house 9 was not on account of his slaughter-house, but 
Tvas owing to a thousand and one other things there. He took them 
down where they could have a good view of the river up and down, 
and pointed out to them where this bad odor came from, and he so 
convinced them that they acted upon his suggestion. They applied 
to the legislature and obtained an act and filled up the river. And 
he demonstrated to them beyond controversy that he could handle 
the slaughter-house matter and prevent its being a nuisance ; and 
any one of us who might ride around that establishment of John P. 
Squires' to-diiy, where he has been twenty years at least, would not 
suspect that there was ever a hog slaughtered there. And for 
Cambridge to come up here and charge us as they did about 
that slaughter-house when they have got so many and will 
not let us have this little bit of a pattern slaughter-house, 
is ridiculous. I don't know anything about the Niles Brothers. 
I have visited their establishment several times. It is built 
in the most modern style, and everything put in to make it 
a clean establishment. I should no more fear of liaving a well 
put down 80 feet from that establishment than anything at all. I 
tell you why I know about this : I had occasion to move a barn 70 
feet in length. It had a tier of stalls its whole length where cattle 
had been and a large amount of stock had been kept for nearly a 
hundred years ; and when I moved the stable away, the way it had 
been constructed — a trench had been dug and filled with stone, and 
the sub-soil was some three feet in depth. 

I made up my mind I would got a pretty large amount of fertil- 
izers there that would be of great use in fanning. I dug it out, and 
I was never more surprised at any tiling in my life. After going to 
a depth of eighteen inches you might take up the soil undemeath 
that and smell of it ns men do of a tub of butter ; you could not 
smell any odor from it at all after going about eighteen inches ; 
and the soil is a bhick soil for about a foot, and about two or three 
feet of yellow sub-soil, and then you come to a very coarse gravel ; 
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and if this odor or taint that comes from this manure would not 
aifect that it would not affect anything. And then we know that 
around our own homes, if we don't put the stable mora than a 
stone's throw from the well, we never think of inspecting the water 
or find that it is affected at all ; it is impossible^ 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) Do you know whether there are to be 
any more slaughter-houses on the territory ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You see no harm of having any more there, I suppose ? 

A. Well, I should not think it was best to have any more than 
was necessary. They are a necessary appendage to a community 
among other things. 

Q. If you were satisfied that business men thought it was a good 
place to put a slaughter-house you would not object to putting it 
there ? 

A. I don't think they could put one there. 

Q. But supposing they wanted to ? 

A. Well, 1 don't think they would. 

Q. Well, but suppose they did want to, do you see any objection 
to putting one there ? 

A. Well, if they were built in a proper manner, and the offal was 
taken care of as it is in your city — [interrupted] . 

Q. If they came before you and said they would do it, and you 
were a selectman of Belmont, you would give them pomiission? 

A. I should not, except under very good restrictions. 

Q. Why not? 

A. If they would keep their place up properly it would be no se- 
rious objection. 

Q. You would put restrictions on the way they would use it that 
you thought were about right, and then give them permission to go 
ahead ? 

A, I know Belmont would not tolerate a nuisance. 

Q. You have visited that muck-heap, have you not? 

A. Yes, sir . 

Q, Do you think you would like to live pretty near that? 
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A. I should not care to. 

q. Why not? 

A. For the same reason I would not wiint to live close to a sln- 
blc. 

Q. For the reason thnt it is very onfonsivc in its smell? 

yl. Well, sometimes it is. 

Q. To the extent to which the smell goes, it would be a nui^unce 
for a man to live within reach of that smell? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Don't you know that Mr. Squire's establishment is drained 
into an eight-feet sewer that runs within an eighth of a mile of 
Charles river? 

A. A small portion of it. 

Q. Does it have any muck-heap ? 

A. He carts it off in his wagons and has it on his farm. 

(J). How far from Cambridge is the farm ? 

A, He has a farm 6 miles from Cambridge, and a very large place 
near Revere. 

Q. I will ask you as a fair man, whether you think the Niles 
Brothers have the same opportunity to dispose of the offensive mat- 
ters of their slaughter-house that Mr. Squires does, who has within 
a third of a mile a brook that runs into the Cyliarlos river? 

A. I should not say they had, f|uite; but 1 should say this — [in- 
terrupted.] 

Q, Then do you think it is fair to place the two slaughter-houses 
side by side, ujion the (piestion of which is a luiisance? 

A. 1 think thus much : The Niles IJrothera have carted out muck 
in large quantities there, for the purpose of making guano, and some 
of the farmers tell us that it is a convenience in a community where 
they are all horticulturists and agriculturists. 

y. 1 understood you to bring up the fact that Mr. Squires' 
slaughter-house was in Cambridge, as a justification for the slaughter- 
house in Belmont. Did you so intend it? 

A. I did, sir. I know about the slaughter-house in East Cam- 
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hridgo, and concludod that if Mr. Squires could mamigc that, the 
Nilcs Brothers ought to be able t'O manage one where their's is. 

Q. Now, I don't undei-stand why it is that you say it is neix>s8ary 
that liehuont should have the control of Little river? 

A. Itec^ause of its inunense water-shed whicli empties into this 
I)ond, and goes out of this pond down through hra*e. 

Q. Now, that don*t give nie the slightest reason why it is any 
more essential that lielmont should have control of that than any- 
body else? 

A. Caunbridge says they must have the water running upon all 
that 8urftu*e of country. 

Q. We have to take care of all that /surface water somehow? 

yl. Yes, sir. 

Q. How can Belmont take charge! of it any better than Cam- 
bridge? The question now is, why the fact that there is at tunes a 
large flow of water here makes it any more essential that Belmont 
should have that water than Cambridge? 

A, We cannot tell ; if the Cambridge has the supervision of those 
grounds and of those streams, we ciumot tell what they will do. I 
might go on and state a great many other things they did, on Well- 
ington brook, showing why we should have the control of this brook. 
On Wellington brook my brother and I own a large meadow. Cam- 
bridge came up there, without saying a word to us, and dammed up 
the brook, at a point where it didn't do a particle of good. They 
put in a dam, flowed our meadows and injured o«u* grasses very es- 
sentially. We had so dmined those meadows and flxed them up 
that thej' would bear good English grass. It was a damage to have 
them flowed for any great length of time. . 

Q. Did Ctmibridge have the right to do that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Although Wellington brook was in Belmont? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Would they not have the same right to do it to Little brook 
for the same reason ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. The renson you give is thiit you want to koep it from Cam- 
bridge; but it is perfectly phiiii that they would have the right to do 
what you now complain of that they did in Belmont. You have 
stated to the committee that it is of importance that Belmont should 
have that river. I ask you why? 

A. If Itelmont is going to control that river and control Welling- 
ton brook, it would make a very serious difference to us. 

Q. Would they not have the right to do it if that river was in 
Belmont, the same as they do now, under the act of 1875 ? 

A. I don't think they ought to have the right to do it. 

Q. They have got it, whether it stays in Belmont or Cambridge ? 

A, Perhaps so. 

Q, Then what difference does it make on that score? Give 
another reason. 

A. My idea was that if the legislature sot off this territory to 
them, they might have control of this brook to put in what they 
please, and obstruct the waters as they do now in Wellington brook. 
I was illustrating how they act there, and how we might expect them 
to act here. 

Q, Is there any other reason ? 

A. If they could have supervision of this river as of Wellington 
brook, they might do us very serious damage. They put in dams at 
one time and injured our grasses. My brothef* and I made out a 
bill f<H* $15 for the damage they did, which did not cover the actual 
loss. They did give my brother $40. I made out my bill at $15, 
which was the actual cost of |)utttng stone in, and never got a cent 
of it, and never expect to, and don't care to now. 

Q. Is there any other reason why you need that brook ? 

A. I hope thoy will consider that, as they did in 1859, for the 
rc:tson that liclniont ought to have it. 

Q. Can you give any other reason except the reasons you have 
given ? 

A, I don't know as I can, sir. 

I will say, as an interested citizen of Bchnont, that I feel disposed 
to speak of the sentiment of Belmont in regard to this whole mat- 
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ter. We don't always want to bo contending with Cambridge over 
it, and we have the feeling over there that Cambridge ought to own 
her own wells ; but we do object to their taking this just appen- 
dage which belongs to Belmont. 

Q. Now, you have alluded to that matter, Ia it the opinion of Bel- 
mont so Tar as you know, and the general sentiment of its citis&ens, 
thAt Cambridge should have within its own jurisdiction so much of 
the present territory of Belmont as is reasonably necessary to protect 
the purity of the waters of Fresh pond? 

A. Belmont people know how to make a trade as well as Cam- 
bridge. I will answer the question in this way : If you will select 
five men in Cambridge, whose fathers and mothers taught them that 
water runs down hill, or have acquired knowledge since that thne of 
this self-evident fact, we can make a trade, I am satisfied ; and we 
would like to make a trade. I have all due respect for the commit- 
tee. I know the committee will do the best thing they can ; but they 
cannot know about the condition of the territory as we know it in 
Belmont, and as some of the citizens of Cambridge know it ; and if 
we could have an opportunity to give advice in this matter, I think 
we could settle it up in a way that would be satisfactory to Belmont 
and Cambridge ; and I would not say you should take off the 
slaughter-house in doing it, either. We want some pets as well as 
Cambridge. 

Q. You are a resident of this territory tliat is to lye taken, on the 
northern side ? 

A. No, sir. , 

Q. You own land on the territory ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Some of this upland there near the conduit? 

A» Yes, sir ; the conduit passes through it, 

Q. How nutch property do you own there? 

A. I have some seven acres now. 

Q. Is it highly cultivated land? 

A. Yes, sir; land which has no more to do with Fresh pond than 
this state house has to do with it. It slopes the other way ; and I 
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want to impress this idea upon the committee, that the whole slope 
of this country goes clown tlirough he^-e imd in this direction ; and 
tlie offal of Niles' slaughter-house goes off hei'e in ilm way and runs 
down the hill and into the ocean. There is where the sewage of 
Niles' slaughter-house goes. 

Q, Does all the water of Little river How necessarily into Alewifo 
brook ? 

A. Little river flows to Alewife brook. 

Q. That water does not run towards Fresh pond at all ? 

A. No, sir ; and it never did ; and the overflow of Fresh pond is 
not to be attributed to that stream. 

Q. (By Mr. Muzzby.) It is a very languid stream any way, is it 
not? 

A, Not specially so. 

Q. Between Little pond and Alewife brook, the movement of the 
water in Little brook is very slow, is it not? 

A. The tide flows there. When there is high tide the water is 
sluggish, but at low tide the stream is quite rapid. It does actually 
flow into Little pond. 

Q. You spenk of the natural sijrface drainage from your highly 
manured soil. You use night-soil, don't you, on your land? 

A, No, sir ; I have not used a load of night-soil for twenty years. 

Q, Your land is under high cultivation? 

A. Yes, sir; the highest kind of cultivation. 

Q. Now, yon say the surface drainage is not towards Fresh pond? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Is it not directly towards the course of Wellington brook, one 
of our sources of water supply ? 

A. Yes, sir ; it is just that ; and that is why wc want to hold the 
control of the brook ourselves. 

Q. Your interest is adverse to that of Cambridge ? 

A. So far as the control of Wellington brook is concerned, and 
of this territory down through here. We will admit that you cmght 
to control your own wells. 
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Q. But you don't want us to have anything to do do with Well- 
ington brook, to interfere with you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Warb.) Th« way to control it not by annexation, 
but by the right of eminent domain, which is already granted. 

A. Yes, sir ; I should think if I took water from a pond I should 
want to have some supervision of it, to some extent. 

Q. They have had five rods for five years which they have not 
taken, have they not? 

A. Yes, sir ; I think they have. 

As a member of the school committee I would like to say a word 
about the primary schools — that we in Belmont believe that "with 
the primary school children five years of age it is better to confine 
them onl}' four hours of the day in school and let them romp the 
rest of the time. It develops them physically and intellectually 
better. That is the ground we take in Belmont about schools. 
That answers the whole question. 

Testimony of Patrick Skehan. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) You are one of the committee from this 
territory. Did you have a nieeting down there in reference to this 
matter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many were present? 

A. About 75 or 100. 

Q. Are they willing to go? 

A. Not a man, sir. * 

Q. State the .scntimcmt of the people about it? 

A. The sentiment of the people is that if the committee should 
feel to do such an injustice, and put them there, they would never be 
in haimony with Cambridge anyway ; for Cambridge never treated 
our people like a people. We have been going to our church over 
in Cambridge for thirty years, that cannot bo denied, and they never 
gave us even a sti-eet or a sidewalk, or a light on the road for three 
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quart'Crs of a mile, — the inoHi duiigei*ou8 roiiil in New England; 
from this 6t4i(e house to Coneord you would not lind a road like it. 
They have not given us a sidewalk nor a lighted street. The road 
is covered with forest trees. No later than hist night I saw two 
wagons tipped u]) there in the street ; and tlicre was a i*obbery there 
on the highway not lesH than Miror. Wf^eks ng^i. Thoy hav(^ never 
given us a light thei*e. I have been on the i*oad for the last five 
yeara, going over the road from 10 to 12 o'clock at night in .the 
summer season ; tmd some nights it was so dark I had to lay down my 
i*eins luid let my horse take his own way ; I could not see my horae 
or my wagon. 1 drive my own team, and have done my own 
marketing for the last twelve years. I generally take from 10 to 12 
o'clock. I have had it so dark that I have had to lay down my 
reins and let my horse go for himself. Cambridge never did any- 
thing for us as a people and never treated us like a people. We 
claim the right to be used decently, if we pay our honest bills, 
which we do in our town. We love our town, and she has treated 
us as a town should. We have cut our taxes down to six dollars 
on a thousand. Is it fair to turn us over to Cambridge to pay $15, 
$20 and $25 ? Because Cambridge has been making blunders for 
the last fifteen or twenty yeara is it right for us to have to pay for 
it, and put a betterment law upcm our land ? People who have got 
along in the world and accunuilated pmperty, is it fair to turn us 
over to other [Mjopic to pay their debts? We own our houses, and 
keep them clean and neat and pay our debts. 

Air. Hammond. — The witness does not reside on the territory 
that is proposed to be annexed. 

The Witness. — My land is there. My real estate comes with- 
in fifty feet of what you call Cider mill pond. They take nearly 
one third of our land, in a northeasterly direction. 

Q, (By Mr. Hammond.) You don't live on the territory? 

A, No, sir ; I do not live on the ten-itory. I really cannot tell 
you. I know where the line strikes my real estate. 

Mr. Warren. — You should furnish us with a description of the 
modified line that you proposed the other night. 
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The Witness. — I could not find the line. 

Mr. MuzzRT. — He does not live on the land, ns originally deliu- 
eutod on the niup. You don't live this side of that line, do you ? 
[indicat%ng'\ . 

The WiTNBSS. — If ycni could tell me where you strike the line of 
Belmont street I could tell you whether I live on the lino or not. 
The line is northwest from my house. 

Q. (By Mr. Waub.) You certainly reiiresent here, as one of the 
committee, the people that live <in that territory, do you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now will you tell me what the first start-oif was in regard to 
this matter of annexing your territory in 1873? 

A. I will, sir. We have had a gentleman here, Mr. Alexander 
MaoDonald, whom I claim — [interrtipted] 

Mr. Hammond. — I judge that Mr. Ware proposes to go into some 
proceedings with regard to a petition for annexation in 1873. He 
docs that for I don't know what purpose. We will assume that it 
is for the purpose of showing unfair action or unfair dealing or 
whatever he may claim to have been done ; I assume it in the wor^t 
form ; is it fair for the committee to go into that? 

Mr. Wauren. — I think the shortest way will he to let the 
witnesses go on, particularly iis Brother Hammond has opened all 
creation here to put in evidence, without much regard to its nppar- 
ent bearing on the question of annexation. What a great many of 
our people think is : that the ostensible purpose declared by Oini- 
bridge people as a reason for annexation is not the real reason. 
This witness has had some experience in regard to this matter. 

Mr. Hammond. — If you think we want this territory for any 
other purpoHtis than to |)rotect the pond, you may go ahead. 

The WrrNESS. — In 1873 and after, Cambridge had a gentleman 
on the Htrcet fen* several years preaching a false gospel, as I call it, 
to our people. Mr. MacDonald went and told the people that there 
was to be a great park established, commencing at Mount Hope 
cemetery and coming down and crossing Jamacia Plain, and going 
in a westerly direction through Mount Auburn cemetery, and ho 
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vfus going to send it through Cushin<; street and around north of 
• Fresh pond and clean over to — He was preaching that every 
evening to poor people and finally argued among them until he got 
a kind of a petition from some of them — until they discovered 
ivhat it was, and that ho was trying to get them to sign a petition 
in favor of annexation to Camhridgo. Then he got Mayor Hough- 
ton up there, as a private individual, not escorted by any person 
from Cambridge, into a little hall, now a school-house to lecture the 
people ; and he told the people there that it would be a great bene- 
fit to them to get annexed to Cambridge ; that they should have- 
beautiful sidewalks, and beautiful streets, and plenty of water. 
And that they lived in such a beautiful, healthy locality that after a 
while when this park came in, very rich men would \ye ready to pay 
a large price for their real estate; that after the park came there, 
they would get 'two and three dollars a foot for their land, and be- 
come rich all at once. I did ask the gentleman at that time how he 
expected that a poor man could hold on to a few hundred feet of land, 
assessed upon a valuation of a dollar a foot if he paid taxes to Cam- 
bridge at the rate of $18 on a thousand. He stUd he could not look 
out for that; that that would be our business; that the rich would 
go where they could get land pleasantly situated. Finally they 
discovered, when it was all through, that they could not trust Cam- 
bridge altogether. The park didn't go through, nor anything of 
the kind, and I don't think it ever will. That is all I know about 
that part. That w;is the first inducement olferod, and the first start 
oiT we had about it. 

So far as the town is concerned, the place is healthy. The peo- 
ple pay their debts ; and they claim that Cambridge has no right 
over them. 

Q. (By Mr. Wake.) Did you ever hear of an epidemic there 
in 1877? 

A. Never, sir. 

Q. You always supposed you lived in a healthy place? 

A. Yes, sir. I suppose I have the largest family in the town of 
elmont — as large, if not the largest. 1 have the round number of 
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nine, sir, and that is a very good family. They are all educated in 
Belmont and live on the territory. 

Mr. Hammond. — We beat you in Cambridge. 

The Witness. — Don't make me begin again then. Every one of 
my children is sound. I never paid a dollar of doctor's bill in my 
life. For 31 years I never have paid a dollar for a doctor's bill. 
Everyone of them is sound. I have given them a grammar-school 
education, and a high-school education in the town of Belmont. 
They are all there, and all at home, and all happy. I never had a 
duUtir to pay for a doctor's bill, or day spent in bed sick, except in 
the case of cme child thiit was hurt by an accident ; then I paid $25. 

So far as Cambridge is concerned about the nuisance in regard 
to the water on Fresh pond here in 1879, there were something like 
800 men working around that pond, and two or three hundred horses, 
I have heard it said, but I should think it was below that. We will 
say it was 100. It was from the middle of December to the lOtli 
day of March. We will make it shorter and say they worked there 
two months. Now I did make a calculation that every one of these 
men *' pumped ship," and also these horses; and in 10 hours every 
man pumps his quart of water, which amounts to 200 gallons a day. 
For sixty days that would be 12,000 gallons for the men. And then 
you t4ike your horses, and a horse is allowed to drink from 20 to 22 
quarts. It is not too much to say that a horse will pump a gallon 
in 10 hours. No man can deny it. Take your 100 gtdlons a day 
for 60 days, and it is 6,000 gallons, which added to the 12,000 
makes 18,000 galloiits of polliltion in this water in sixty days. That 
is true, sir. You may call it poUution, or call it what you please, 
but it is there, and all the horse manure is there. They formerly 
cut a hole in the ice, and shoveled the horse nnuuire into the water. 
A good deal of it would freeze to the ice they found, and nnike the 
ice a poor quality ; so now they have a method of taking this horse 
manure to low-water mark, and duinpiug it there, and it all goes 
back into the pond again. There are thousands and millions of 
loads of it. That is all I have to say about that. 

And here are these large pic-nics on those shores. I have been 
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living there for thirty-one years on these shores, and I have known 
pic-nickers to come out there 7,000 or 8,000 at a time. All these 
people are set right on a piece of real esbito that does not exceed 
four acreii. They are shut up there « with three or four lager-beer 
saloons there, and are not allowed to go out. Cambridge sends 
twenty-six policemen to protect them and keep them straight. They 
say they could not help this Iieing done, but they could help it. The 
mayor of Cambridge sends twenty-six police to keep them there. 
That is what they do. Then they have got from twenty-five to thiity 
boats, and they go out in the middle of the pond and bathe right 
before their own constables. They go across and put their boats up 
on our lands, and do very dirty and filthy things right on our pond 
— Cambridge people. They ought to be ashamed of themselves. 
There is all kinds of filth here. Here is a stable east of Watertown 
branch railroad. There is a man there that keeps a large number 
of cattle and cows there. It is a milk-route business. There is a 
down grade there — fifty or sixty feet — with all that filth going 
down to Fresh pond. There is a gutter within fifty feet of this, 
and they launch all that filth right into this water. Not a thing has 
has been done to prevent it. 

Now, my real estate is within fifty feet of the west of Cider Milt 
pond. I come within fifty feet of that shore. I can go there to-day 
and take more than one thousand fish from that pond, and will bring 
them to you to-morrow morning — get them in less than ten min- 
utes. There are more than thirty million fish in that pond to-day. 
But I would not be afraid to go down and take a drink of that wa- 
ter, more than I should from my own well. I have never seen & 
drop of that water cross that street ; stilt I think it must have done 
it. I have never witnessed the time when it did nin across there. 
How could any filth get into that pond ? There is not a bit of cul- 
tivation around the pond ; it is all beautiful grass land and forest 
trees. There is no cultivated land that drains into that pond ; I 
have never seen it cultivated myself, to my knowledge. I live, as 
I said, fifty feet fram it. It is, so far as that is concerned, pure 
and clean. I have heard gentlemen say that there was a lot of 
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barns and hog-pens and all those kind of nuisances. I would like 
to have them tell me where they discovered them. There is one 
man that keeps two cows ; can any man pick out another? Is there 
another bam on that whole place ? Can any man tell me where 
there arc five hogs miscd in that whole district? They ciui't afl'ord 
to raise thom, with pork at five cents a pound and meal a dollar a 
bushel. People ought to be ashamed of themselves to bring in such 
statements as these. There is no use in it. I would like to have 
any gentleman of the delegation go through there to-day and find a 
more oi*namental place to live in. Yon might as well tell me that I 
must go into the wild pmirics of the west as tell me that I must bo 
annexed to Cambridge. Take the same nuiAber of working people 
in any district you can point out in Cambridge, and you will find 
that everybody at every window has a long-stemmed pipe and rum 
jug or bottle beside him, and that they have not got a street light 
or a sidewalk in their district. In our town, every mim owns his 
own little place and every man pays his bills, and they are all well 
off. I say a working-man never could get a chance in Cambridge. 
Here I am to-day, thank God, with nine in my family, and I can 
place every one of them with $2000 apiece. I paid $16,000 for 
one little piece of land seven yeara ago. I pay taxes on $16,000. 
My tax is $42. Tuni me over to Cambridge and see what I will 
pay at $18 per thousand. I paid my $16,000 for my land, and 
would they not have taxed me for $15,000? Very likely they 
would, if not more than I paid. 

Q. (By the Chaiuman.) This land is not in this territory, is it? 

A. Yes, sir ; a portion of it is to be annexed now, wliei-o I paid 
$1600 an acre for it. The valuation of iny real estate is $1600 an 
acre. 

Q. Your valuation is low, compared to what you paid them? 

A. Yes, sir; every gentleman here knows what 1 pay. 

Q. (\\y Mr. Muzzev.) Thei*e has been a decline in the value of 
real estate, has there not? 

A, Who is there to thank for it? Are we not the people that did 
it, sir? Are you not going the other way ? When you canio out and 
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built your conduit from Fresh pond to Little pond what did you 
do? You sunk $110,000 to $120,000. I romcmbcr when you 
were there three or four yean? testing the water that had run 
there. You found everywhere a clear spring. You had three 
or four years experience before you built your conduit; and in 
digging out your gutter I have seen phicos where tlicre was a 
boiling spring where you could take a nail keg and push it down on 
the ground and cover it and get the water where it boiled up. They 
went to work and laid a grooved-plank bottom to prevent its run- 
ning into their conduit. There was more water came from these 
springs than they ever expect to get out of the ponds. How is it no w^ 
after four or five years experience ? How is it ? You condemn Little 
pond. You put all your filth into Alewife brook and turn around and 
fill your pond and then your conduit. You have been committing all 
the blunders and misfortunes you could and throwing away your 
money for nothing. You don't stop at a hundred thousand dollars 
at all. But these men say ^ keep quiet ;" Mr. Saunders said keep 
me quiet and he would make me all right up to Cambridge. 

Mr. Saundeus. — No, sir; I did not. 

The Witness. — You were the man first, sir. You wei-e the gen- 
tleman that told me. 

Mr. Saunders. — I made no such remark. 

The Witness. — There is another gentleman there, chairman of 
th<^ board of jiSKr,sHorM. He told nie that lie would bo earelul that 
he would not assess me or assess our people more in Cambridge. 
So 1 told our people that we knew our own business ; we didn't 
know that he would be assessor a great while. 

Q. Your principal reason for objecting to this is that you think it 
would be a hardship upon people who reside upon the temtory ? 

A. They would never live with the Cambridge people anywhere. 

Q. It would be a great injuslice to them, you think? 

A. Yes, sir ; a great injustice. Here is Mr. Hall, who said he was 
going to put sewers through our district and after we got annexed 
he would see that it was made all right in regard to us. Now, if 
Mr. Hall had to go out of office, receiving only sixteen votes out of 
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a population of sixty thousand, I would like to know what Mr. Hall 
would have to say about the matter. It would be the same with 
him as with Mr. Ilougliton : he got only sixteen votes. Now Mr. 
Ilall might have to answer the same question. 

Testimony of John Gilmorb. 

Q. (By Mr. Ware.) What part of this district do you reside 
in? 

A. I live close by Mr. MacDonald, about 500 feet from him. 

Q. Very near the Cambridge line? 

A. The Cambridge line and Belmont line divides me. My line 
runs riglit into the Cambridge line, the same as Mr. MacDonald's. 

Q. Is your house the one in the rear of Mr. MacDoniild's? 

A. My house is on the west side of Mount Auburn place, sir. 

Q. How do your people feel nbout going over to Cambridge? 

A. There is not a mun of them, sir, that feels that they want to 
do it. 

Q. Do you consider it would be for your interest in any point of 
view to go ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are you quite content to live with the people in Belmout? 

A. Decidedly I um. 

Q. Are your taxes light? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is everything done in regard to your roads that is reasonable 
and just. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you feel a confidence that by remaining in Belmont you 
would be well protected and cured for? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What confidence have you of reasonable protection after going 
to Cambridge? 

A. Well, the confidence I feel nbout it is that the moment I would 
be annexed to Cambridge it would come about that I would get so 
that Cambridge would have a mortgage on my house, I should say. 
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with that heavy taxntion. I find it very hard to-day to pay $8 or $9. 
If I go iuto Cambridge aud have to pay the rates there, I certainly 
would have to say that Cambridge has got a mortgage on my house. 

Q. Would not this additional taxaticm put on by the city of Cam- 
bridge nearly ruin your people ? 

A. Undoubtedly it would. 

Q. You all feel so ? 

A. Every man, sir — with the exception of one — every man in 
the district I presume. 

Q. Do you know of anything done by the city of Cambridge in re- 
ference to the territory round about you that leads you to think that 
they would take special care of you after you got there? 

A. Welly I know right well that if they would treat usthe same 
as they do part of their own territory we would bo in a far worse 
position than we are to-day. 

Q. You aretsixed on $5000 worth of real estate, are you not? 

A. I am, sir; between $5000 and $0000 worth of real estate, I 
believe. 

Q. You belong to that part of Helmont which the new line which 
you heard of the other night would be likely to take in ? 

A. I do ; and if that new line goes through I am ruined forever. 
It cuts up our school district-^— where the city of Cambridge is not 
going to furnish a district for live or six houses. Are we obliged to 
send our children to Harvard square to go to school? 

Q. You people who live upon that line feel that it would be worse 
to be annexed with the new line fixed by Cambridge than with the 
old? 

A. Decidedly. We would !>o worse oflf to-day ; because if the 
whole was taken we would have a chance of a school ; but if we are 
cut off and split up into a small portion, the city of Cambridge is 
not going to build a school for the accommodation of four or five 
houses. If Cambridge wants a line, why not follow her own 
original line between Belmont and Caml)ridge. 

Q. How is it al>out the way of getting down to Cambridge to-day ? 
Do they give you good sidewalks, and lights and conveniences? 
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A. No, sir; there is a quarter of a mile of street where there is 
no light at all, except what we have from the town of Belmont. 

Q. You confirm what Mr. Skchan said a moment ago, as to the 
darkness and roughness of the road? 

A. Yes, sir; eyery man in Cambridge knows it. I lived 33 
years in that district before it was set off to Belmont. 

Q. Do you think that Cambridge is seeking in a very anxious way 
to protect the waters of Fresh pond from pollution on their own 
shore ? 

A, I don't think they are, sir. If they were they would take 
care of their own nuisances on Fresh pond, where I sec them almost 
every day in the week, sir. 

Q. You know all al)out these facts that Mr. Skehan recited, 
about the filthiness of the hotel, &c. ? 

A. I do, sir. 

Q. And about the marsh land about there? 

A. I do, sir ; and the dmius going into the pond ; because I have 
travelled tliat territory around there as much as any man. 

Q. You never saw them put a shovel in there to clean out that 
bog, did you? 

A. Never, sir. 

Q, This side of the ice-house, below Fresh pond bridge? 

A. Never upon that side of Belmont, sir. 

Q, Well, it is about as nasty and filthy place as could be? 

A. You could not find the like of it the whole country through, 
sir. Take East Cambridge, or any part you would go to, you could 
not find a worse place than round about that tavern. 

Q. When they come up and tell you, they are anxious about the 
pollution of Fresh pond and want to make it all right and annex it 
to their territory, what do you think of their pretext? 

A. I think that there must be something inside of it that wo 
don't see, for them to give us this soft talk and offer these induce- 
ments. 

Q. A little in the "Park" line, perhaps? 

An Undoubtedly, sir. 
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Q. There is no evidence of any anxiety on their part to have the 
water pure ? 

A. Not the slightest. I don't believe there is a man in the town 
of Belmont but what would seek to keep the water which is to be 
used by Cambridge as pure as we do our own wells. I have a well 
dug on my own place which has been tliere for twenty-five years, and 
I have a small barn there and a water-closet not more than twenty 
feet from it. I see no difTerence in the water from what it was the 
day I dug the well. 

Q. Do you see much water coming from Cider Mill pond into the 
culvert? 

A. No, sir ; I do not. 

Q. Have you ever seen any water running across in the culvert — 
you know the place whei*e Cider Mill {)ond is better, perhaps, than 
some of the Cambridge people that come up here and pret^end to 
know about it? 

A. I do know a great deal about it. I know as much about Cider 
Mill |)ond OS about my own barn. 

Q. What do you say about the water of Cider Mill pond? 

A. I have never seen it running over into Fresh pond ; and I 
have been there when there were high freshets, too. 

Q. IIow about its purity ? 

A. I never tested it, sir; but jtidging from the appearance of it 
I should as soon take a drink of it almost as I would of Fresh pond, 
but not quite as soon. 

Mr. Wake. — We have a large delegation from this section of 
Belmont whom we could call as witnesses, but knowing the value of 
your time we will not call any more witnesses to this point, though 
we have man^', as it would be only cumulative evidence. 

Mr. Warren. — There is a class of testimony that we have not 
gcme into. We propose to show by Mr. Elliot, the surveyor who 
has taken water levels all over this territory on the other side of the 
pond that the tendency of the water is not towards the pond, except 
possibly in a few exceptional cases. And we also have various other 
facts which we would show by him. Mr. Elliot was aiok very un- 
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fortunately ]ast night ; and although he has come in this morning at 
some inconvenience I don't think 1 ought to examine him now. 

Then we propose to call Professor William Nichols to explain to 
you exactly what has been done in regard to the muck-bed that was 
talked about, why it was resorted to, and what its effect has been, 
and what it will bo. Then there may be one or two wilncsses as to 
the construction of the buildings of the Niles Brothers. 

{^Adjourned to Tuesday evening^ March 2, 1880, at 7.30 o^dackj^ 

■ 

TuESDAT Eyeminq, March 2, 1880. 

[T/te hearing was resumed at 7.30 o'clock^ in the green room at t/ie 

state /iouse.'] 

Testimony op W. R. Nichols. 

Q. (By Mr. Warben.) Please state to the committee your pro- 
fession, and the attention you have given to it? 

A. I am professor of chemistry at the institute of technology. 

Q. How long have you been professor there ? 

A. About ten years. 

Q. State whether you were, or were not, the consulting chemist 
of the state board of health for a number of yeard. 

A. I had no official connection with them, sir; but I have done 
more or less work for them since 1869. 

Q. Not to take too long a time in regard to your preparatory 
studies, were you the Professor Nichols who wrote the raports for 
the state board of health which were adopted in their repoii;s? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now state whether, prior to the commencing of business of 
the Messrs. Niles in that slaughter-house out there at Belmont, you 
looked at their muck beds and knew what they were, what they 
included ? 

A. Yes sir. I was consulted with reference to the disposition 
of the " soup " in that way. 

Q. What, in your opinion, is the absorptive capacity of these 
muck heaps? 
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A. Well, sir, I have made experiments on the muck. Of course 
it will vnry more or less, according to its state of dryness. The 
muck will absorb in some cases as much as one half but generally 
one-third or about one-third of its bulk of water, or other liquid, 
and will keep it, hold it absorbed ; that is, at one time. Then it 
very quickly, on exposure to the air, loses moisture, and is ready to 
absorb nnother quantity. 

Q. Now with reference to the percolation of water through the 
soil ; what could be the effect on a lot of muck *of the depth of those 
beds plncod on top of soil supposed to be a gravelly soil? 

A. I have figured out that it would be safe to rely on muck in its 
ordinary, aveitigo condition, as taking up one-fourth of its bulk of 
liquid ; so that the muck would absorb and hold according to its 
thickness. If we had an available thickness of two feet it would 
take up al)out five or six inches of rain fall, or of water or liquid of 
any kind put upon it. 

Q. Given, the volume of the liquid found upon the muck and the 
cubic mensuremcnt of the muck, you could calculate what would be 
a safe quantity of muck to leave there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that, admitting that you know the terms of the problem, 
nothing is necessary but proper care on the part of the operators, to 
prevent anything leaking into the soil? 

A. Yes, sir. Of course the calculation would be somewhat ap- 
proximate, but it would be very easy to allow enough, so as to keep 
on the snfe side. If it was properly managed, I think the muck 
might be made to absorb the liquid without any of its running 
through into the soil. 

Q. Taking the operations goin^ on there, are you willing to ex- 
press an opinion to the committee as to the number of years that 
will clnpse before the waters of Fresh pond become contaminated 
from that muck henp? 

A. It would depend upon the quantity of muck. I don*t know 
how much muck there is in the ground now. Perhaps I might put 
it in this form : I made a calculation to see how large an area would 
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be required to absorb the ^^soiip'' coming from the slaughter-house 
for a given time, and I figured it out that we might safely reckon on 
disposing of the entire wintei*'s production — that is, for 150 days — 
on an acre of surface, supposing there were two feet of muck avail- 
able for absorption — two feet in depth. That would be allowing 
for only one application, and it would be possible to make several 
appliciitions at somewhat infrequent intervals, but prolmbly at least 
three; so that I make it but 15,000 square feet of surface to take 
up the winter's production. 

Q, And have you found by experiment, that, allowing for the lapse 
of time, after the flrst npplication of the '' soup" to the muck, it can 
be treated repeatedly, but still increase the amount absorbed by it? 

A. At the fii*8t application you can put in more than you can at 
subsequent applications. The amount slacks off on account of the 
diameter of the " soup." With water, I suppose, you could go on 
making an unlimited number of applications. Allowing a limit for 
each application made of the ^ soup/' there is more or less glutinous 
and sticky matter that diminishes the absorptive capacity of the 
muck after a time, so that it is not possible at unequal intervals of 
time to apply the same doses successively. 

Q, So far as anything has opened yet, will you state whether you 
suppose any injury has been done to the waters of Fresh pond by 
the muck heaps ? 

A. No, sir ; I should say there is no chance of any injury having 
been done to the pond as yet. 

Q, Now, are you not pretty familiar with the constniction of that 
slaughter-house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Is there any clan<>^'.u* to be apprehe.iuled to (be waters of Fresh 
pond from that slaughter-house except the danger of insuiUcicnt 
drainage ? 

A, No, sir ; not if properly managed. 

Q. And the insufticient dniinage as the insuflicient drainage of 
all that territory, is to be improved by an improved sewerage, is it 
not? 
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A. It could be ; yes, sir. 

Q. You (lou't meiin to say now that either the Bcwerage or any- 
thing else causes any immediate or present danger. I don't ask 
you to say that. Now, I would like to ask you in regard to this 
matter of percolation. You expect to find in all water, upon chem- 
ical analysis, qualities which can not bo found in the soil thi-ough 
which the water is supposed to have run, from the source of supply, 
do you not? 

A, Wat^^r passing through soil takes up more or less of minenil 
ingredients from the soil through which it passes. 

Q. Now is it not a fact that surface water is one thing, and under- 
ground water, or the water of percolation, is a very diifcrent 
thing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Suppose, for instance, you had a deep soil dressed with rich 
manure, and also cultivated thoroughly and frequently with all the 
crops that could be got out of it ; you would expect to find in the 
water of an adjacent pond any chemical constituents of the top 
dressing, except what flowed into it by surface drainage? 

A. Not unless the amount was very large. It is extremely diflSi- 
cult l>y chemical analysis to prove anything of that kind ; and 
unless the amount was very large, it probably would be impossible. 

Q. Well, now, tell me if this is a fact; that it is chemically 
ascertained that a luxuriant vegetation is the best means of doing 
away with the subsUinces deleterious to animal life that are placed 
upon the surface of the soil — I confine myself to the surface now, 
— suppose you are manuring the land heavily? 

A. Yes, sir, so far as the surface is concerned ; although I don't 
know but I ought to qualify that. I should not want to lay too 
much stress upon plants ; because there is no doubt that drainage, 
like the sewage matter, in passing through porous soil, or organic 
matter, is destroj'cd and converted into nonaqueous matters. The 
great extent of the action of air upon soil — the action is not owing 
simply to the action of plants, because it can be carried on in the 
absence of plants. 
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Q. I suppose there is nothing better than practical experience of 
farming — in determining the quantity of dressing that should be ap- 
plied to a farm to raise the crops ; and they do not waste much 
dressing, do they? 

A. Tliat is not a question for a chemist, perhaps. 

Q. Siipi)osing you found on an analysis of the soil adjacent to 
Fresh pond a considerable portion of magnesia, and found none or 
a very much less quantity, in the analysis of the boixler; what 
would the inference be with reference to the cause of the under-* 
ground water in that soil ? 

A. I don't think I can express an opinion, sir, without more )>ar- 
ticular knowledge of the question. 

Q. The water in the slaughter-house is pumped from the ground* 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, suppose that the boilers were encrusted with magnesia 
in the course of the use of a couple of weeks, and that your analysis 
of the water in the pond showed a very slight trace of magnesia? I 
put an extreme case ? 

A. There is in Fresh p<md a certain amount of magnesia. 

Q. Now would you not infer that the quality of the water, if it 
came from that direction, had been very seriously modified? 

A. Well, I should want to know something about the relative 
amount. I don't think I could pronounce an opinion on that witliout 
that knowledge. 

Q. Did you cidl yogr attention to an analysis that you made 
yourself with regard to the water of Fresh Pond. 

A. I have examined the water of Fresh pcmd, but have made no 
relative detreminations with relation to the water in that pond or 
the water in their wells. I know the water in their wells is very 
hard, and encrusted the boilers. The water of Fresh iK>nd is very 
much softer. 

Q, The distance of their boilers from Fresh pond is how far? 

A. I have forgotten. I knew the uumlx3r ot* feet originally ; but 
I have fiirgotten. I think it was 400 feet. 

Q, No>v, is there any inforenco which we can draw as to whether 
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the water of Fresh pond is ronlly percolnting towards the shiughtor- 
house nnd becomes charged wilh magnesia on its way to these 
pumps, or vice versa — tliat the water from the slaughter-house is 
tending towards the pond and becomes free of the magnesia. 

A. I don't think that could be determined. I don't think it would 
be possible to determine it, except by sewers and wells, of which 
more or less were taken for a considerable time. You could not 
possibly be able to trace this to a conclusion. 

Q. Then there is not anything in the analysis of the water of 
Fresh pond, as compared with the analysis of the sub-soil water 
around Fresh pond, that would lead you to infer that the water of 
Fresh pond is l>etter or worse by reason of the sub-soil water ; that 
is : can anybody tell, or does anybody know about it? 

A. In a sanitary point of view, I should say, no. 

Q. Does it not come, after all, to this : That what chemistry can 
deteiinine, has been proved insufficient to ascertain whether the 
water ma^' not, after all, be harmful ? 

A. Yes, sir ; that is undoubtedly true. 

Q. That is where science leaves it to-day , is it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So far as science can give us any instruction, the water of 
Fresh pond is reasonably free of harmful substances ? 

A, I should qualify my previous statement by saying that in 
some cases we might find an amount of substiuiccs which were 
injurious. As far as the water of Fresh pond goes at the present 
day, I should say it was not a first-class water supply. It is very 
fair water for sanitary purposes, but I should not pronounce it a 
first-class water supply. 

Q. As to the undetermined question : how far germs of disease 
may be communicated through drinking water, that depends simply 
upon our being aware how much water is impregnated with the 
germs of disease ? 

A. Chemistry can not settle that. 

Q. And the most suspected sources of these harmful germs are 
the collections of human excrement, are they not? 
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A. Yoa, sir ; excrementary matter, especially from persons suf- 
fering from cci*tuin diseases. 

Q. And that is left as a theory not definite in any way, at pres- 
ent, is it not? 

A. It is a theory that is not settled, but one which has enough 
proofs to make us carfiil. 

Q. But in ening on the side of safety, you would not, even were 

so large a supply of water as there is in Fresh pond, if you had it 

in your power to determine the matter for the city of Cambridge, 

peimit a dozen privies to be emptied directly into the pond, would 

you? 

A. No, sir. 

Cross UxamincUion, 

Q. (By Mr. MuzzEy) Prof. Nichols, you made a report in 
the case of the hearing at Belmont, and gave testimony at a 
hearing before the state board of health, when the city of Cam- 
bridge applied to tliat board to suppress the Niles Bros.' slaughter- 
house on the borders of Fresh pond ; that was in 1878? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, in that case you were employed by the slaughter-house 
people, I believe? 

A. Yes, sir. < 

Q. Paid and employed by them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Called by them as a witness ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, now, whatever you said at the time of that hearing was 
reported and printed, was it not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It forms a part of the report of the sUite board of health? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Do you recognize, Prof. Nichols, that pamphlet as having been 
seen before by you ? 

A. Yes, sir ; it is an extract from the state board of health report. 
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Q. It is an extract which contains all the testimony, or certainly 
yonr own testimony, given at thnt hearing before the state hoard of 
li(*2ilth on this cjuestion regarding the ulaughter-honse of Niles 
Brothers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, without troubling the committee with the reading of the 
testimony, do you adhere lo what you say in that report? 

A. Ves, nir ; so far as 1 know there is nothing there that 1 do not 
adhere to. 

Q. As to your knowledge about it; have you not looked o/er 
the report recently ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, I mean, looked over your testimony? 

A. 1 looked it over at the time it came out. I do not remember 
to have read over my testimony since the printing of. the report. 

Q. You have not looked at it since? 

A. I have looked at it since the report was issued. I looked 
over the testimony. 1 don't remember to have looked at it since. 

Q. You found no error in what was printed by the state board of 
health as to what you said ? 

A. No, sir ; 1 thought it was substantially what I said. 

Q. So far as you now recall any ditferences of opinion — anything 
resulting from subsequent and recent study, you stand by what you 
said there ? 

A. I have no additional information, except upon the matter of 
the nuick on which I carried on experiments. 

Q. On your statements made before the state board of health and 
embodied in this report, you still stand ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, what has occurred since then in the way of observations 
as to muck-heaps which leads you to modify what you said then 
before the state board of health ? 

A. So far as I remember, nothing ; except that I was unable then 
to give a particular opinion as to the absorptive capacities of muck. 
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T hadn't tlioiniimlc cx)Mtrinicnt8 with that parliciihir muck ; liiit h'iih'o 
th(Mi 1 h.MVi) iiituK) o.\|)CM'iinon(s with that partinilar iiiiick, and 

hcn)nuMuu|iminted with it. Other than tliat, 1 think 1 have done 
nothing. 

Q, When you testified Jis to a nuick-heap (aa you did, you 
reniemher) before the state luiard of health, had you made any ex- 
periments on *'soup," to learn how that eould he disposed of in a 
muek-heap ? 

A. No, sir; 1 have worked with "soup," hut never with *'8oup" 
and muek to<rother. 

Q. It wsus a fresh question ? 

/t. Ves, Hir ; as to the ((uaiitity of nnirk Ihat would take eare of a 
good quantity of " soup." 

Q. I am incpiiring a)>out the general snhjeet of whether the soup 
can ho absorbed by nuiek ? . 

A. That I could not answer on my genend knowledge. 

(>. Then you stand by what was said on that as contained in the 
report of tlie state board of health ? 

A. So far a-) I remember, there is nothing I should wish to alter. 

Q, You have no reason to correct that, and no desire to cori"Oct 
it here ? 

A. No, sir, if I said it inadvertently' ; I wish to do it; 1 have no 
doubt 1 should make the same answ ""s to the same questions. 

Q. Now you stilted, in answer to the questions of my Brother 
Wan-en, that there were conditions of weather that interfered with 
the nmck-heap — with the absorbing of the **soup " in the muck-heap. 
Now, I suppose a min storm interferes with the operation, does it 
not? 

7l. As T say, it makes so much more liquid to be absorbed by the 
muck. 

Q. Now that is the case when the ground is frozen, is it not? 

A. Yes, sir; when the ground is frozen a certain heap of muck 
would have a less available absorptive power than the same heap 
would in dry, wanii weather. 

Q. Now, does it not come to this : that living in a <^lianging cli- 
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mule, where wo have rain and dry weather, wlicro we have an open 
ground and a frozen ground, the experiment depends upon the stiite 
of the weather? 

A. I don't know exactly what you mean by "experiment." 

Q. You say it \v\8 been tried — that you recommend it, and that 
it proved to be HUC(*.esHful to a (certain degree ; I undersUind the ren- 
eiTation of your testimony ; I will agree it might bo successful ; but 
since you gave your testimony before the state board of health, you 
have made other obseiTations, I undei*8tand. Now does it not come 
to this exactly : that the success of what must still be called an ex- 
periment, depends upon the condition of tho weather, and the season 
of the year? 

A. If you mean that the carrying out of it by other people is in tho 
nature of an experiment, thu. I don't know anything about ; but so 
far as the character of material goes, and its absoqitive capacity 
goes, I don't think wo wish to make any more oxporiments my- 
self. I think, as I have expressed the opinion all along, that it is 
impossible to dispose of " soup " from the slaughter-houso in any 
other way. In my mind tliere are two conditions ; ph»nty of muck 
and some one conscientiously to look after it. 

Q, Well, now, I uudei*stand if a gentleman of your skill were to 
go out there into that slaughtor-lioiise and had tho duty of conduct- 
ing tliis application, ho might perform it so that it would not cimsc 
any harm to Fresh pond, and that, with such a service as that, a 
slaughter-house might possibly conduct its business without harm 
to Fresh pond? 

A. I have said at tho hearing before tho stato board of health, 
and it is my opinion still, that any such work as that should be under 
the constant direction of experienced authority. To my mind, if 
that were under consttuit supervision, with an intelligent foreman in 
charge, 1 would not feel any anxiety as to the exposure of tho 
"soup." It all depends upon the health authorities. I don't think 
it requires a great deal oF skill. A calculation nnist be made as to 
the amount of soup that is to be distribut.ed. 
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Q. Skilled people like yoiii*8elf ought to give directions uiid 8oe 
that they were followed up Hystemationlly ? 

A. I don't think it would l>e proper for me to give directions. 
Any foreman would be perfectly competent after the work is Ittid 
out tind he is instructed what he is to aim at. He could not be 
hired for the same as is commonly paid. To do this thing, it is nec- 
essary for him to be watchful always. 

Q. Do you know, in a word, of anybody employed in any 
slaughter-house in Massachusetts whom you would trust with carry- 
ing out your directions in this matter? Do you know of any such 
person? Have you ever met one? 

A. Yes, sir; I have. 

Q. Where is ho located ? 

A. I have not a very lai^e actquaintance ; but I knew, several 
years ago, a man at the lirighton abattoir that I trust would do. 

Q. I ask if you have ever known such an individual in the service 
of Niles liros. at that slaughter-house? Did you ever see anyiK>dy 
there capable of carrying out the directions. that you have given? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who is he by name ? 

A. I could not tell you. There was a young man that helped me 
that I should not have the slightest objection to. I have no speiiial 
acquaintance with him. 

Q. When did you see him? 

A. When I was making experiments, just before the hearing. 

Q. That was a year and a half ago, was it not? 

A. I think it was a year ago last fall ; I don't know, sir. 

Q. How much do ycm know about it? 

A. He took hold and helped me. 

Q. Under you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did what you told him to do? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You think you would leave hiui there, with the responsibility 
that you yourself would undertake in the tarrying out of your own 
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skilled viows? Plense answer mo tlmt quostion. Have you round 
siiiy man there wliom you thought was competent to carry out your 
directions iii regard to this, and did you feel 8o much confidence in 
him that in a difficult thing like this you would have been willing to 
leave him there to carry out your own thought and your directions 
in that business? 

A. So far as his capacity goes, that is one thing. 

Q. His capacity is the only question. You thought he could do 
just as you did ? 

A. I only met him there. But I have knowledge of his capacity, 
for he was under my employ. I should accept him as competent for 
that work. 

Q. Now, I will put you a question, and you may answer it in. any 
way you see fit. You are a distinguished man of science. Do you 
mean to say that you met anybody in the employ of Niles Bros, at 
that slaughter-house whom you would have been willing to leave 
there to carry out any plan of yours as to the disposition of that 
"soup " for a muck-heap, and you be responsible for what he did? 

A. If he seemed responsible to me I should not have him changed. 
As soon as he could learn what I wanted to accomplish 1 should trust 
him with the work. I should have a system of checks, or something 
in that line. I should not have pretended to put any ** soup " on the 
muck myself. 

Q. T undersUuid it now. You are ac(|uaintcd with the reputation 
of Dr. Wood of Harvard college? I suppose you know him by re- 
putation, at least? 

A. I know him very well ; yes, sir. 

Q. Are you rivals in any way ? 

A. Not so far as I am concerned, sir. 

Q. Has he invaded your province so that you have any feeling 
about it? 

A. No, sir ; not the slightest. 

Q. What is his standing as a chemist? 

A. He stands in the front rank. 

Q. Does anybody stand above him in this country ? 
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A. That I could not answer. 

Q. You say he stands in the front rank. You would^trust his in- 
vestigations as a chemist would you not? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q* As readily as your own, or those of any person pursuing your 
profession ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now you speak of Fresh pond water as a safe water. What 
do you mean by a " safe" water? 

A. I didn't intend to use, and I don't remember to have used the 
term ** safe." I said it was a fair water. I mei'ely stated that I 
should not anticipate any danger from its use. It is impossible to 
draw a lino and say whore a water is safe and where it is unsafe. 
With regard to Fresh pond water 1 should have no hesitation in using 
it myself. 

Q. Has anything connected with your investigation of the sur- 
roundingH of Fresh pond, taking into consideration the question of 
power on the part of the city of Cambridge through its local board 
of health, to supervise what is around it — has anything led 3'ou to 
suppose that that water will not be a fair water for many years to 
come ? 

A. I don't know alK)ut expressing an opinion upon this subject 
exactly with regard to Fresh pond. If it is necessary, I will say 
that my feeling was this : that the city of Cambridge would have to 
give up Fresh pond as an independent source of supply. 
It is no more than fair water now, and with what I know of the 
water-shod of the surrounding country, I should think that it would 
probably have to be abandoned as a source of water supply within 
not a great many years. 

Q. Have you made any analysis of the Boston Cpchituate water? 

A. Yes, air. 

Q. How does that compare with the water of Fresh pond as to 
drinkable qualities? 

A. The Hoston water I should regard as superior. At the pres- 
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out iiioniciit tlioro is a good deal of voj^otiiblo iitattcr in it. On 
gciiornl principles I should prefer tlio Boston water. 

Q. Now how alMMit Sudhnry rivtM* as Kupplenientin;^ the snp|)ly for 
tho city or Boston ? Have you made any analysis of the Sudbury 
river water? 

A. Yes, sir. That is not (piito so desirable :i.h tint original lake 
(^lehituate. Hut it it is very good. 

Q. In a general way have you made any comparison of Sudbury 
river water with the water of Fresh pond? 

A. Yes, sir. 1 believe the water of Fresh pond is considerably 
inferior to the Sudbury river water. 

Q. Now, suppose you lived in Cand)ridge. Suppose you were a 
house-holder there and had your family there, and were to drink 
Fresh I'ond water ; what would you suggc^st to the legislature or 
to the authorities of Candiridge as the proper means to be taken for 
its purity? 

A. I should not be willing to express an opinion upon that ; 
because I have made no special investigiition with reference to any 
such i)roposit]on. The matter h:is been very thoroughly gone into 
by a committee of the city of Ciuubridge. I should not like to 
express an opinion. 

Q, Would you, as a citizen of Cambridge, advise the building of 
a slaughlcr-house on the banks of Fresh pond ? 

A, No, sir; I don't think 1 should. 

Q. Would you permit around there any business which gathered a 
large number of workmen on the shores of the pond? 

^1. I don't know. 

Q. Ihit you would have something to say about what should be 
done for the protection of the well out of which water is taken 
for the city ? Would you allow industries U) sjiring up on the shores 
of the i)ond that employed numerous workmen who would have 
their homes there? 

A, I should not say that I would not admit any industrial estab- 
lishments within the extent of the water-shed there, as laid down on 
the map. I should not make a general st4itement as broad as that. 
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Q. Now, would you admit one of these industrial establishments 
there without pi-oper drainage ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Warken.) Now, under the supervision of the state 
hoard of health of this state, has not that whole business that has 
been referred to been reducuul to a system so that it is no longer a 
matter of experiment, but the carrying it on in a proper manner is 
a matter of nearly absolute knowledge; that is, has it not been 
fully detennined what csm be done and what must be avoided ? 

A. I think not. I should not wish to say tliat thera wei*o no un- 
settled points. 

Q. Jhit the genenil <|uestions which used {jo agitate the comnni- 
nity in re<^ard to the matter have been determined? 

A. I think we know very well what the requirements of tlio case 
are. 

Q. Has it not been demonstmted that the roquirements may be 
properly met, with suitable supervision ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) Have yon visited the slaughter-house 
frequently? 

A. I have not ; no, sir. 

Q. Have you examined the effect of the dminage upon Alewife 

brook? 

A. I have not ; no, sir. 

Q. Have you given directions or advice to the Niles Brothers ? 

A. After the hearing before the stnte board of health, I made 
some experiments on this nuick, and presented this report. That 
was the end of my work with them. 
' Q' When did you prcseiit that repcirt? 

A. I can give the date hy referring to a book that I have. 

Q. I don't care about the date of the hearing. Give us the date 
of the experiments on the muck ? 

A, I should think it must have been in June, or sometimes dur- 
ing the simnuer ; after the hearing, 1 think. 
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Q. And yon have not cxuniincd anything iihont the Blaught<5r- 
honsc since? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you exaniiiUHl Un; nuick-hoa|)ft since? 

A, No, sir. 

Q, You would exjioct a pretty oflcnsivc odor about those muck- 
heaps, woukl you not? 

A. I shoukl think tliere might be at certain times, possibly, i 
think I y\i\s consulted once — 1 don't know whether it was before oi 
after the presentation of my report — jis to the extent to which car 
l)olic acid might be safely used. 

Q. Did you make such cdculations and give such directions a:<< 
in your judgment should render that muck-heap iuoflfensivo to thr 
nose if 3'^ou stood within twenty feet of it? 

A. No, sir ; I think it wius within twenty feet, probably, a run- 
ning out from the sewer. You could pri»bal»ly explain it as well a., 
anybody. 

Q. If you should go up there and find a pretty offensive smell 
distinguishable within twenty-five or thirty feet, you would come to 
the conclusion that your calculations were wrong and that it hat*, 
not worked as you thought it would ? 

A. That it had not been carried out. 

Q. (By Mr. Wauren.) The addition of cjirlwlic acid to the wa- 
ter of Alewife brook would have a tendency to deodorize it, would 
it not? 

A, Well, it would arrest the decomposition. 

Testimony of Charles D. Elliott. 

Q. (By Mr. Warubn.) Are you a civil engineer? 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q. How long have you been such ? 

A. Over twenty years. 

Q. Please state whether or not you have made a plan of the tei- 
ritory on the lower side of Fresh pond ? 

A. Yes, sir; from other plans. 
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Q. Will you stiite what that plan which you now proihico shows, 
ingoiioml terms? 

A. It is a plan 8howiu«; a portion of Cauibridgo, and showing the 
slaughter-houses and rendcring-estahlitshnienls, and so forth. 

Q, Docs it show those that dniin into the |Knul? 

A. I should i>i\y the pond and the brook. 

Q, It does not give the whole pond, docs it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Now the shortest way would he for you to explain to the com- 
mittee, hy the plan, what is rrpresenled upon it. 

A. I will say that this shows the offensive establishments which 
dniin into the pond. 

[Explains phm to the connnittee.] This represents the Concord 
avonue sewer. This represents the Spruce-street sewer, with an 
outlet through a ditch into Alewife brook ; and this represents the 
North avenue sewer. Ilei'e is the shiughter-house. Here is the 
catholic cemetery on the borders of the sewer. Jlei'e is the hotel. 
Here is the currier's shop. Here are the horse-railroad stables, and 
another currier's shop, and another one yet. Here is the horse boil- 
ing establishment and hei^e is the tannery. (This is on a scale of 
400 feet to the inch.) Here are the brick-yards. The plan is 
made more particularly to show the nature of the draiiuige into the 
brooks and sewers. The drainage is in this direction. J/rre is a 
little brf>ok running this way. 'I'hat stsirts from the horse milroad 
station on the Cambridge line. There is a small water-course here. 
The ground slopes in this way toward the pond and similarly here 
toward Alewife brook. There is a good deal of matter running out 
through this brook. 

Q. Give us the distance that point is from Alewife brook, as Ale- 
wife brook runs? 

A. It would be about 5600 feet. 

Q. That includes to the Medtbrd line? 

A, Yes, sir. iMedford is over this way. There are two or three 
slaughter-houses over hero. 
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Q. If the tide hiickecl up towards Alewife brook this stuff would 
he rtpt to l>o carried over there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now Imve you al!*o got the levels, so that you can state the 
level at whicii w;it.er stands, compared with Presli pond with the 
wnter tit its natund hiiight, the itivels of lirook and surface water 
and the levels of underground matter? 

A, I had the use of the levels made last year ; they are all in 
that report. I have not taken any underground. The surface levels 
I have. 

I have a second ()lan here. [Explains second plan to the commit- 
tee.] This shows llic surface of the brook on February 9th. 
This shows the surface of the brook out as far as Mystic river at the 
time of my survey. The tide here affects the river for al)out three 
hours to three and a quarter. Out of 13 hours there are about 3^ 
hours in which the tide affects it. The other (> hours is at low 
tide. Here we have an interval of GJ hoilrs before it commences to 
rise ; and during that H^ or 7 hours we have it as you see here. 
Those are the heights above the Cambridgs bjise — the same baee 
wh ch was used and the levels given in Barbour's report. That is 
f).(>2 feet below low water. This shows a fall down as far as North 
avenue of about 5 inches, and ab(»ut II indies down to Broadway; 
I think Mr. Barbour said 10 or 11 inches. Ko far as I have been able 
to learn or have noticed, the tide has no particular effect upon 
the brook above here at any time. 

Q, Above what point is that on the ground? 

A. Above the Arlington line. I would like to explain a little 
more on the plan. The scale of this is the same as Barbour's plan 
in the report; I think it is ju.st the same scale — the same vertically 
at any rate. Those eh^vations here and figures show the height of 
the diflorent railroad tnicks or avonuos above mean low tide. The 
difference botwoon these and these s1h)Wh how much iln*y rise alwve 
the walor in the brook. For instance, that is 18.04. Concord ave- 
nue is 11). 72; the brook is 14. 3J). There is something over 5 feet 
— about 5 feet and 4 inches above the water in the surface of the 
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lirook. The scnle being so small, thU here could only l»e indicated 
);y a line. Here is the scidc /lei'e. There are 500 foot to each one 
of the red-line divisions. 

Q. Then one of these squares means 500 foot long and half a foot 
liigh? 

A. Yes, sir. The exiiggcnition is such that it is as much in favor 
of the other side as of our own. It shows the pond at the same dis- 
ndvantage to the Belmont side. I took the same vertical profile as 
Mr. BarlH>ur in his report, nnd I think the samehorizcmtid. All ex- 
a/^gerations are so that it shows what there is favorable to the other 
side — in an exaggerated form. 

Q, Now if you take surface levels elsehere than the lino of the 
!>rook — state the general trend of the water- that stood on the sur- 
face of the pond ? 

A. It was generally from the meadows towards the brook, and 
away from the pond. That was the general tendency of all the sur- 
lace water. 

Q. The general flow of the brook, what was that? 

A. It was northerly. 

Q, Now do the brook or meadows overflow towards the pond? 

A. I know of no levels that show that ; but on the contrary they 
show that it flows the other way. There is, I believe, one exception 
— in Barliour's diagram which accompanies this report — during a 
heavy shower in August of last year — when there is an appearance 
of a flow towards the pond but that is not a positive indication, be- 
rause Barbour's gauges are taken, one of them at Concord avenue, 
and the other at the outlet of Spruce-street sewer, which is not in 

Ale wife brook. 

Q. You are now speaking of those levels wl]i<:h have been taken? 

A. Yes, sir; the levels which I have seen in the diagrams of that 
ie|)ort, and levels of my own. Still farther, in following along the 
line of the brook the water can be seen flowing into the surface of the 
brook, forming a channel for itself. 

Q. At very high tide the water might set back in the brook so ns 
to make an apparent flowing the otiier way? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now tnke it on this lower side of the pond. Yon have there 
the Concord mid Arlington avcnnes and the nilh'oads. Now what is 
Iho direction of those avcnnes with referonco to dikinir ont the water 
of the nifadowH if it conid hy any means <^et tdwanis the (xind? 

A. They f«)rin very cflicient dikes against ail snrfaoe flows ; and 
their tendency wonid lie also to form impervious dikes against nnder- 
gn»nnd flow. 

Q. For as great a depth as they could he padded down, T sup- 
pose ? 

A, For as great a depth as the depression occurs. 

Q. Is not that the conclusion of the most eminent civil engineers, 
that dikes of that kind, made even of sand or gravel, will become im- 
pervious ? 

A. I think it is; that method of constructing dams has been 
largely i)racticcd in a great many cases. I have built a dam in that 
way myself for the Arlington water works, and have never had oc- 
ciision to believe it was otherwise than safe. 

Q. As a nnitter of practical experience, does not the very opera- 
tion of the percolation of the water tend to cement those dikes into a 
perfect barrier? 

A. It does ; especially in reference to roads, where there is a great 
deal of material groimd down fine it silts into water below, and pnr- 
ticles of clay wash in. 

Q. Is it not a matter of experience that where a dike is con- 
structed simply of loose stones it will in process of time, with water 
flowing through it, become practically impervious? 

A. Yes, sir; it is silted up so as to bocomo pnictically so. 

Q. It becomes a good dam, by the simple operation of the water 
itself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that instead of water flowing through a dam of this kind 
and carrying anything into tJie pond, the dam will prevent anything 
going into the pond? 

A. Yes, sir. The tendency of the water in passing is to carry 
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fine silt in the direction of the current, and gradually silt up the 
gravel or sand through which it passes. 

Q. So that if we could go to Concord avenue to-day and dig 
down on thn side next t<i Fresh pond, we should expect to find it 
reasonably tight, while if we dug down on the other side we should 
expect to find a great deal of water, — assuming of course, that the 
wafer has a tendency toward the poncT, which is not accurate? 

A. Yes, sir ; I think we should. We should find the side away 
from the pond was consideraldy silted up. 

Q, Now t{d(e it from absolute observation ; is not the |)ond side 
of (!oMi*.(ird avenue good dry gnivc^lly soil, while ou tiie other side 
yciu have got a meadow as a matter (»f fact to-day? 

A, I cannot tell you ponitivcly about that. I think there has 
I)een a good deal of filling on the side of Concord avenue. My 
memory as to the conditions before is not very clear. Not there. 

Q. What is the construction of Conc^ord avenue, and what the 
construction of the railroad where it crossc^s (3onc^>rd avenue, or 
below that? What are they built of? 

A. Huilt of gravel. 

Q, TTow much W(U'k has been put into them? TTow long have they 
been built, and how hard sluiuld you ex(>ect them U^ be? 

A. They have been there a great while, f think that milroad 
tnick was built there somewhere alMMit 1848 or 1844; it is my iin- 
pression that it was built there as early as that. T gue»s it was be- 
fore 1845. 

Q, Whether the beds of th(^ railroad and highway are not about 
as hard down as }'ou could get them? 

/I. I shouhl say they were; yes, sir. 

(Jf, Did you take tlir How of tin; brciok at North :iv<*!nne mi the 
14th of February? 

A. Yes, sir. , 

Q, Cnn you rememher what it was? 

yl. The surface flow was at the fate of 77 feet per minute. 
That would give about I9,()0(),()00 gallons in 24 hours. 

Q. That is going towards the river? 
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A. Yos, sir. I forgot exactly wlint the calciilntiou was; but still 
that irt near ciioiigh — as noar jis we could 5>Uile it. 

Q, Now, its the result of the investigations, what proportion of 
niin water is believed to perc<»late below vegatation? 

A. I have seen some experiments, which were very carefully con- 
ducted. About one-lifth in those expiM'iinents percolated through 
below vegelution. 

Q, IIow far below three feet? 

.^1. 1 cannot tell how niuch farther it might have gone. Doubt- 
less it was somewhat absorbed l)y the soil. 

Q, Now is it not a fact that the water of percolation is carried 
down by gravity, just the isame as any other water? 

^1. Yes, sir ; the laws of gravity act upon it as upon a movable 
column ol water. The laws are generally understood to be about 
the same. 

Q, As a eon!^e(|uenco, from what lands around that pond would 
the water of percolation derive the greatest force of dcs^ceuding 
column ? 

A, From the high lands. 

(J. Then you would expect that if the water deposited upon the 
surface on a:iy part of Belmont, percolated into the pond, it would 
be that which c:ime from the highest land, and not from the 
meadows? 

/I. Tin; r.onditions of the soil being the saiins 1 should say by all 
means it was. 

Q. I am alluding now to the vch)city of the current or head. 
Now su[)[)o.se the high lands were gravelly or sandy, through v^'hich 
water could percolate easily, and the meadows were made of clay ; 
how would that modify the problem? 

A. We should expect a still greater supply from the high lauds 
and from the hills. 

Q, Then applj^ing what science has ascertained on these subjects 
to what connuon sense can apply to it, is there any probability that 
Fresh pond is fed in any great degree from these meadows ? 

A. 1 should say not ; from what information I have concerning it. 
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Q. How long have you heoii more oi* less engaged in milking ob- 
servations there? 

A. A year nnd a half; not all the time, however; at int<ervsil8. 

Q. Now 8np|»o80 there conld he Huch a thing as saturating the 
soil with tallow, or a fatty suhstance, what would lie the eflect of 
such saturati(»n upon percolation? 

A. It would prevent |>ere(»lat]on. Fatty matters liavo that ten- 
dency. It is very nuich as it is in sowers ; the fatty matters and 
soapy matters — their aeitmnuhiticMi is so great sometimes as to (4i- 
tirely ohstruet the sewers. 

Q. N(»w what mineral (umstituents are found in the gravel (if the 
northerly portion of Fresh pond? 

A. I eiiimot tell you what they are. There is probably either 
magnesia or lime. I think those enter moi^e hirgely than other salts 
into the accretion, and the gravels are cemented together by souk*- 
thing which h:is the appearance of such a sailt. 1 don*t know that 
any analysis has been made of the substance ; but the gravel all 
through that section, and in the vicinity of the Niles slaughter-house, 
and west of it is cemented together; so that you can get large 
msisses of gravel cemented together with this salt, apparently lime, 
or some salt of lime or magnesia. 

Q. So that if water from the pond was furnished from that terri- 
tory you would expect it to be highly charged with this salt, what- 
ever it was ? 

A. I should, upon the theory, if I believed the theor}', that per- 
colation carried with it all matters which the 8i»il contained, or which 
was placed upon it. I should expect that the limes aud magnesias 
would be dissolved. That is a matter with which I am not entirely 
conversant. I only speak of it in this way : that if percolation does 
carry along these matters through the soil, if the soil allows the 
substances that accumulate in it — allows percolation to carry them 
for any great distance — then I should expect that the water from 
these gravelly banks would impregnate the pond banks. 

Q. I suppose your study of these things has been with itiference 
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to your duties ns engineer in matters of water- works, to determine 
tlie tcnilcncy of water in difiereut places? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you use what you find of water in one place and what 
you find of water in another phice to draw a conclusion between the 
. two places? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Now whnt do'you know as to the underground water, as tested 
by wells iu that neighborhood 7 Wore there any experiments in 
1878? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q* What did the wells west of the conduit show? 

A. They showed for a short disttmce the influence of the conduit 
upon the gravel. I presume there is no doubt that for a short dis- 
tance the conduit was drawing water from the gravel. I am speak'* 
ing of the westerly side. On the easterly side there was some dis- 
arrangement of the wells and other things, that interfered with any 
deductions that might be made. But on the westerly side, some 60 
or 100 feet, it showed that the water in the well was higher than the 
water in the conduit. But beyond that point the wells were 
lower, showing a falling of the water away from that line, 
and not in the direction of the pond — diagonally away from the 
pond. 

Q. Now there is a place in back there where they dug the muck 
out thtit they put on top of the hill. Didn't you make experiments 
with the water in that? 

A. While they were digging out that muck-bed, the water was 
kept for a large number of days (I think it tells in the testimony in 
the report how many days, but there was a large number of days), 
the wntcr was kept pumped entirely out at the depth of some 8 feet 
below the water on this side, at the depth of the railroad track ; a 
well at the corner of Niles' building — a well they had for supplying 
their masons, &c., with water. Now did that pumping in that muck- 
hole have any effect upon the water in the well ? 

A. No, sir. It is, perhaps, 100 feet away. 
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Q. Now when that muck-bed filled up agaui, from what direction 
did the water come ? 

A. It seemed to come mostly from the meadow. It might come 
entirely from the meadow. 

Q. It didn't come from the conduit at all? 

A. No, sir, I think not. 

Q. What appears to be the sub-stratum of the mendows ? 

A. So far as I liave any acquaintance with it, taking by soundings 
there, and also by examination of the wells by Mr. Barbour, I judge 
it was a basin of clay in which the meadows lay. 1 think that is the 
tendency of all the evidence we have. 

Q, Is not that the formation clear down to the Mystic river, fol- 
lowing Alewife brook down? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It is a great brick-making country there, is it not? 

A. Not down by the borders of the river. My impression is 
that down that way towards the river the soil is more sandy ; the 
depth of sand and gravel is very great; and also down towards 
Arlington. I will not say whei'e the clay limit is ; but I think tho 
clay bed extends down as far as Noi*th avenue — judging from 
wells. 

Q. Now take the surface of the brook ; is the fall in that surface 
gi*eater or less when the pond is at the lowest? 

A. I judge it is greater, judging from the examination of the dia- 
grams. I take those in the report of the special committee. 

Q. Take those diagrams in the report of the special committee, 
and at the time when the water in the pond is lowest, tho flow of tho 
brook towards tho river is most rapid ? 

A, Apparently ; yes, sir. 

Q. Whereas, if there was a free communication between the 
brook and tho pond, the moment the pond got low the water from 
the brook would percolate and go into the ground rapidly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By the force of gravity, as usual? 

A. Yes, sir ; if the communication was free. 
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Q, Tliercforo the iiiforcnce is that on that side there is an imper- 
rious dike, extending down far enough to prevent the water of the 
brook settling down farther into tlie ground? 

A. Yes, sir ; I judge from all indications that there is a clay bar- 
rier or like beneath the surface, which encloses the meadows and 
prevents any access or percohition of water through the ground. 

Q. Now, take Mr. Barbour's profiles and from that time to 1880 
state whether the water was low or falling, and whether the brook 
remained stationary during that time ? 

A. The pond was constantly falling, for something over a month, 
and afterwards remained low — I think falling slightly until the 
last of his observations. I think the profiles Mr. Barbour put 
in will show that; and the brook remains almost at a stationary 
level. 

Q. So that there was something which prevented the water in the 
brook from .forcing itself down into the pond ? 

A, There seemed to be. Besides, there was a very large draft on 
the pond at that time, indicated by the difference in the levels — a 
very largo draft on the brook iUclf. 

Q. Well, then, what is the avemge height of the Mystic river, as 
compared to the pond ? I don't mean in measure ; but is it lower 
or higher? 

A. The average is lower. It is lower than the lowest. 

Q. If the soil were porous, would not the influence be that the 
weight of water in the pond would tend to produce percolation 
from the pond tc the river, and not viae versa? 

A. I should th ik the general tendency would be that way ; yes, 
sir. The average would be, I think, that the river would not be 
much higher than the highest height of Fresh pond. 

Q. Do you know whether or not Fresh pond is now drawn down 
below the level allowed by law ? 

A. I do not know ; no, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether it has been, and if so, how much? 

A. I have seen the sUitement of how much that is; but I don't 
remember now. 
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Q. You don't remember the amount of water that cim be pumped 
to reduce the level ? 

A. To what depth they have a right to draw it* I don't remember. 

Q, There is a limit placed by law ? 

A, I think I have seen statements ; I don't know. 

Q. Will you tell mo where the statements can bo found in regard 
to the depth which they have drawn the water below what they have 
a right to draw it? 

A. I think there is a recent report, one of perhaps six or seven 
years ago — a Cambridge water works repoii;, I think reported by 
Mr. Cimsc — it is possible in was in 1875 — 

[Objected to by Mr. JIarnmfmd.'] 

Mr. Wakuen. — I want to prove that, as a matter of fact, the 
city of Cambridge has already drawn down Fresh pond below the 
limit allowed by law. 

Mr. Hammond. — That is a question of law and not of fact ; and I 
dispute it ; it is not drawn down below the point. 

The Witness. — I don't want to be understood as saying that I 
don't known anything whatever about the subject. 

Q. (By Mr. Muzzey.) You don't know what the limit allowed by 
law is? 

A. I believe I have answered l)efore that I didn't know. 

Q, (By Mr. Warren.) Now take the whole subject in one 
question and state whether or not the present line between the town 
of Belmont and the city of Cambridge is not an exceedingly well 
adapted line for the purpose of the drainage of the temtory of each 
municipality by itself? 

A. So far as the lino of Alewife brook, I should say it was. The 
lino on the other Hide of the pond I am not quite as familiar with. 
So far as AlcwiFc brook is concerned, it is the west line. 

Q. Suppose you wanted to improve that whole territory for gar- 
dening purposes, and to redeem the meadows, is it not necessary to 
tsike in this area with that which is above it? Or rather, is it not 
a better and a simpler way, if you are going to redeem all these 
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meadows, and eventually have to put drains upon the territory, to 
have the control of this low valley, to get out of it? 

A. So far as the meadows themselves are concerned, I should not 
expect any more deleterious matter to reach the pond from the 
meadows than I sliould from the higher land. We expect the most 
detriment to the pond from high land. 

Q. Then if they want to prevent the possibility of any water per- 
colating with the ponds, they must take two-thirds of the whole town 
of Belmont? 

A. They must take such portion of the water-shed of Belmont as 
passes into the pond. 

Q. Would they not also have to take a good part of the teriitory 
of Watertown? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, The territory there is higher than on the Cambridge side? 

A. I have not followed all the water-shed lines ; so I am not pre- 
pared to state very positively about it. They would have to take a 
portion of Watertown. 

Q. This line is not designed for the puii)ose of preventing per- 
colation into the pond? 

A. As I undei*stand it, it is designed in order to control the 

meadows only. 

Ci*oss Examination. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond.) You testified for Mr. Niles in his hear- 
ing before the state board of health which has been alluded to, did 
you not? 

A. I did ; yes, sir. 

Q. You were employed by him and testified in his behalf? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As an expert engineer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you appear there in the capacity of a chemist? 

A. I don't recollect that I did, sir. 

Q. Have you made any examination since your testimony at that 
time? 
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A. I have recently made an examination ; yes, sir. 

Q. When was it? 

A. This month. 

Q. Had you between the time of the hearing and this month made 
any examination? 

A. I don't recollect any now. 

Q. When you said that you had spent a year and a half on this 
matter, with some intervals, what did you mean? 

A. I have been out there several times during the interim. 

Q, And made any examination? 

A. A general oxamiMation. 

Q. Any examination with reforonco to this hearing? I want to bo 
fair with you and see if I understood you. I understood you to say 
that yon mode some examination of this matter prior to the hearing 
which took place in December, 1878 ? 

A. I did ; yes, sir. 

Q. Since then, until within how long a time? 

A. Perhaps a month. 

Q. Since then you have made no examinations of this territory. 
Am I correct ? 

A. No special examinations with reference to this question. 

Q. Have you made any borings of the soil ? 

A. I have ; yes, sir. 

Q, When did you make them? 

A. Sometime in June or July — August, I think. 

Q, August — when ? 

A. Of this last year. It was not very extended ; a few borings. 

Q. How many borings did you make? 

A. 1 will not cull them borin<r.s ; they were soundings of the soil. 

Q. Did you make liorings, and take up sections of the soil ? 

A. Enough to convince me what they were. 

Q, What did you do ? Did you make any such lK)rings as ajv 
peai*s from the report were made by Mr. Barbour? 

A. Not in the same manner; no, sir. 

Q. In what manner did yon? 
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A. Using open end gas pipe and driving it down into the 
gi*oiind» 

Q. How far? 

A. Three or four feet. We reached as low as we desired. It 
was done with reference to sonio other matters. 

Q. Where was it? 

A, Not far from the causeway which runs across from Spruce 
street. 

Q, But afterwards some I)oring8 were made — after the hearing? 

A. Through here. We made half a dozen borings through there 
in August. 

Q. With gas pipe driven down a little ways ? Is not that near 
a mile fi*om the pond ? 

A. No, sir ; I think not. 

Q. It is pretty near Arlington line, is it not? 

A, [^Measures it on theplan,'] It is about 3500 feet. 

Q. Have you made any other borings ? 

A. I don't recall any otlicr borings. There were some borings 
made by Mr. Barbour and myself. I have forgotten at this mo- 
ment ; I think tliey were made before the hearing. Mr. Barbour 
can tell that. 

Q, They were made before that hearing in December, 1878, 
(there wjis only one of tlicm, if I uiidcrsUuid you), witlioutany par- 
ticular examination of the soil, except the driving down of gas pipe 
half a dozen times. You know nothing of the surface soil, or the 
character of the soil underneath, except what you find in Mr. Bar- 
bour's report? 

A. I cannot sny that, sir. 

Q. What other resources have you ? 

A, Indications in the bank, where excavations have been made. 
There are some running up to Niles' building. Also in laying the 
drain-pipe from there — from the slaughter-^houso to Alewife brook — 
we encounter right ut the surface a bed of clay, through which we 
laid the pipe. As I said before, my conclusions are dmwn from such 
information as I have obtained — not all from my own observation — 
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it is from the observation of myself and others. It seems all to tend 
one way. The locality, according to observation and the information 
I have received is after passing Nilos' building perhaps 300 feet or 
so, and from that point on. It was an excavation in clay. 

Q, Don't you know that it appears from Mr. Barbour's report that 
in that clay there are strata of gravel ? 

A. Do you refer to the wells along Alewife brook? 

Q. I refer to all the levels and all the wells. Don't you know that 
every single well that Mr. Barbour drove showed one or more strata 
of gravel ? 

A. That is so I think in all this cliiy formation — thai the dinercnt 
strata of clay are divided up by l>cds of gravel. 

Q- Do you believe there is any such thing as an underground 
current? 

A. I have a very strong belief that way ; yes, sir. 

Q. Do you believe that if you pump a well out dry there will any 
water come into it again ? 

A. It is according to where the bottom of the well is. 

Q. Supposing it is a well ordinarily with three or four feet of water 
in it, have you not knowu such a well to be pumped out and the 
water to come in ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there not a general tendency of water to seek a level ? 

A. It is general ; yes, sir. 

Q. If you draw Fresh pond lower than the underground water in 
the land about there, should you expect there would be any 
tendency in that water to seek its level towards Fresh pond, by 
reason that Fresh pond is lower? 

A. If there is nothing impervious between there and Fresh pond. 
If the soil is porous the water would find its way towards Fresh 
pond. 

Q. Have you read the article in that report of the state board of 
health, in which thoy state that the general tendency of the watera 
about the pond is towards the pond ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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y. Do yon believe what it says? 

A. I believe it, modified in the way in wliieh the report is 
modified. In spesikhig of that it refers to porous soils, and not to 
clayey or impervious soils. 

Q. We will leave the question of impervious soils. Ndw do you 
know Mr. Clicsbrough? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Is he not one of the most celebrated engineers iu the country ? 

Aj Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there any man that stands higher on water matters ? 

A. He stands about as high as any. 

Q. Do you not know tliat he was the engineer of the Boston 
water works? 

A. I do ; yes, sir. 

Q. If he should say that recent borings clearly indicate percola^ 
tion towards the pond from these Fresh pond meadows, from a con- 
siderable distnnce, should you think tlnit that opinion of his was 
entitled to any consideration ? 

A. I should tliink it was entitled to respect. 

Q. Do you know of anybody that it is entitled to more? 

A. I don't know as I can say. 

I was thinking over quite a number of names of engineers 
wliose opinions were to tlie contrary. I would say regarding those 
wells there is nothing to show on the disigranis which are given to 
what height the water stands in the wells. I presume, if there was 
anything showing that the wells along on Alewife brook in particu- 
lar — if there was anything favorable, it would be shown on these 
diagi*ams. 

Q. If in pumping out Little pond it actually occurred that the 
"wcIIh were dried 200 or 300 feet from the pond, should you think 
there was any tendency of those ground waters towards the 
pond ? 

A. If the wells were higher than the pond, I should ; if they 
were lower, I should not. 

Q. Is it not the fact that the lower the water is pumped iu the 
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pond, the more extended is the territory from which the waters pcr- 
coliite towards the pond ? 

A. That is the fact, sir. The greater the difference of level 
between the ground water and the water which is being drawn, 
the more extended i>ercohition and the greater the quantity. 

Q, I will ask you another question : If Mr. Chcsbrough in 
making that report was employed with a view to get at the truth, 
and with that alone, do you know of any higher authority that should 
be relied upon on this question of percolation towards the pond ? 

A, I think I know of others that are equally reliable. I think 
there are some who, perhaps, have given as much attention to per- 
colation as Mr. Chcsbrough. I don't know to what extent 
he has given attention to the question. I know of others who 

have. 

He-direcf. 

Q. (By Mr. Warren.) You have read this report, have you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. Chesbrough's opinion is drawn apparently from obser- 
vation? 

A. Drawn from other sources. He says so in his report. 

Mr. Warren. — He says substantially that Fresh pond ought to 
be abandoned, I believe. 

Q. (By Mr. Hammond) If I understand yon, you think that 
the filling of a railroad to a depth of about 4 or 5 feet above the sur- 
rounding: soil acts to block the subterranean waters? 

A, To a large extent, and for a considerable depth. The passage 
of railroad trains afler the filling, has of rourse a tendency to con- 
stantly increase that c(nnpact c(mditi(»n of the soil. 

Q, Have you not known of leakages under dams that have been 
prepared with great care, which leakages were attributed to the 
force of the underground water? 

A. Those leakages often occur, not through the dams them- 
selves. 
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Q. I don't ask how, but do they not frequently leak under the 
dam and finally undermine it — these underground currents? 

A. They have done so in many cases. 

Q. Do I understand you to say that you don't !)elieve the waters 
of Alowife brook flow towards the pond at any time? 

A. I think in the summer time when the pond is higher there is 
no possibility of it. I tliink in the winter time when the meadows 
are frozen — [interrupted.] 

Q. You don't understand me. I mean the water as you see it 
running in Alewife brook. Do you say it uever flows towards the 
pond? 

A. I think so far as my obsorvaticm and my examinations of the 
diagrams in that report is concerned, I should say, *' very seldom in- 
deed." I think on one occasion it is shown that it did in a heavy 
rain. 

Q. Have you not heard the citizens of Belmont and others well 
acquainted with that brook come down here and say that the waters 
of the brook flow towards the pond? 

A. That was before the gates were put in. Then you received 
not only tlio water falling upon the meadows, and the drainsigo from 
this drainage area, but you also received a large access of water from 
the tide. The tide water has undoubtedly in previous time flowed 
into Fresh pond, as is clearly ascertained. 

I don't know as any explanation of mine will be in order. But 
the direction of tlie wind influences the surface water to such an ex* 
tent that it is impossible to ascertsiiu in what direction the true current 
runs, except by other means than surface floats. A float will go all 
sorts of ways. The current will bo still on the surface, while 2 or 3 
inches below it is very rapid. You must submerge the float if ne- 
cessary to test the current. 

Re-direct, 

Q. (By Mr. Warren.) How long have you been a civil engin- 
eer ? 

A, Something over 20 years. 

Q. Have you been city engineer of the city of Somerville? 
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A. I was for three years. 

Q, Were you ever employed on any railroad engineering? 

A. I was for two or tlireo years on the Fitchburg Railroad, as 
assistant for Mr. Stenrns, now president, when he was engineer. 

Q. What other hirge bodies have you been engaged for? 

A. I was in the U. S. engineers service in 1862, '63 and '64, and 
was upon the Charlestown water works at their commencement and 
also upon their completion. In the interim I was upon the govern- 
ment sei*vice, and in 1871, '72 and '73 I was engaged by the town 
of Arlington and tiie county of Middlesex upon some special works, 
and also was engineer of iho Arlington water works ; and iiuvo been 
employed in quite a number of mill suits, and among others in the 
suits against the town of Woburn. 

Q. And this opinion of yours in regard to the effective operation 
of dams is the same as Mr. MacAlpine gives, is it not, to the Amer- 
ican society of civil engineers? 

A. Yes,* sir. 

Q, His reputation is as high as Mr. Chesbrough's, is it not? 

A. I think so. That is my opinion. 

Testimony of Georob T. Fuller. 

• Q' (fiy Mr. Warren.) You were the architect and superintend- 
ent of this slaughter-house, were you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Please describe to the committee as well as you can the mode 
in which that is built, with reference to the prevention of anything 
getting from it into the soil ? 

[^An admission is made by Mr, Hammond in consequence of which 
the an»wci*infj of the qncstion is waived,'] 

Mr. Warkkn. — The gentlemen on the other nide, say that it 
may be assented to, that the slaughter-house is bnilt npon the most 
approved forms, so far as the building is concerned, and that except 
on the points to which they have called the attention of the com- 
mittee, they make no complaint about it. 

Mr. Hammond. — Yes, sir. Care and location are all we take ob- 
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jection to. To the plan we do not. I will concede that the slaughter* 
house was built according to the most approved tnethbds, so far as 
we know ; and I don't tbhik we can claim that anything gets out of 
it except what comes from the muck-heaps or into the sower. We 
have no evidence to the contrary • But I don't want this to include 
the question of carelessness and negligence, but only the building 
itself. 

Mr. Warren. — The testimony of Mr. Fuller was taken before 
the state board of health, and either party may report to it. 

Testimont of Mr. Colby. 

Q. (By Mr. Warren.) Something has been said about finding an 
odor of carbolic acid in a well some five feet from Alewife brook. 
Were you present when that well was sunk? 

A. I was there when they were sinking the well. 

Q. Did they use water to start the pump? 

A. They used water to start the pump and run the pump. 

Q. Where did they get the water that they used ? 

A. They took it from the brook. 

Q. And at what point in the brpok ; that is what I mean, al)out 
what portion of the brook? 

A. From the edge of the brook. 

Q, Whether or not it was near the pipe of the slaughter-house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That they use to wash out the well with when they started 
it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

[^Oross-examination toaived.'] 

Mr. Warren. — There are varibus other witnesses called here in 
reference to this building ; but the admission covers everything that 
was to be proved ; unlesp it is desired to hear the testimony of the 
proprietor in regard to the way in which the building was con- 
structed ; and that has been all gone oVer with. I don't think I 
care anything about it. There is one absient man who would like to 
be heard for five minutes when you hear the arguments. 
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Mr. MuzzET; — I think we met to-night to close the testimony. We 
have our close on our side. 

Mr. Warren. — We feel very much as if the committee had not 
. seen this territory as fully as they ought, and with reference to the 
line taken for annexation, should be very much pleased if the com- 
mittee would make a circuit of the pond at any convenient time and 
see just what the pond is, and just what the trouble is ; or if that is 
inconvenient, if one or two members of the committee, as a sub- 
committee, could go together. I only want to have the conunittee 
verify by actual eye-sight what Brother Ware has explained in the 
opening. 

Mr. HAiofOND. — There is no objection on our part to the com- 
mittee taking the most extended view of whatever they desire to 
view there. They have had one view ; and certainly if that was 
not satisfactory to our friends on the other side, we think they 
should have said so before now, though we court the ftiUest investi- 
gation about the matter, and make no objections. 

A MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE. — The requcst has been made be- 
fore now, though not in the presence of the other party. 

Mr. IlAikiMOND. — In our judgment the view would show that some 
steps should be taken, as well by Cambridge as by Belmont, for the 
protection of the pond. For instance, our sewers. And there may 
be other sources of corruption which could be remedied by a sewer ; 
toward all of which we have taken steps. So to our view it is 
largely immaterial where the impurities now are. We desire to cure 
them all, if the curing of one should not cure all. We should prefer 
that the whole committee should go. If it is important for one com- 
mittee-man, it is impoilant for all. 

As with my brother so with us, many witnesses have been omitted, 
because we realized that in hearings before a legislative committee 
cumulative evidence is not desired. We are prepared however to 
show that bathing has been practiced to a veiy gi*eat extent 
upon that part of the shores of Fresh pond which is in Belmont. 
That I presume my friend will concede. We have also testimony 
here with regard to the use which has been made of Fresh pond 
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hotel ground withiu the last year, and the condition of such sources 
of pollution as were alluded to by the testimony for the respondents. 
But if we are to have a view, you can see that better than to hear 
evidence about it, but we don't care to produce the evidence if the 
committee are to have a view. 

Mr. Hammond. — It is agreed between tny Brother Ware and 
myself that the valuation of the property, real and personal, shall be 
taken to be $475,000. 

[ There was some further discussion in regard to taking a second 
view of the pond and its sw^oundings by the committee.^ 

The Chaiiiman. — I think we will leave the matter open, so far as 
the view is concerned, and consider it among ourselves, and if wo 
decide to take the view,we will notify you by day after to-morrow. 

[^Adjourned to Tuesday^ March 9, 1880, at 7.30 o^dock p.m.] 



TuESDAT, Mai-ch 9, 1880. 
[The hearing was resumed at 7 o^clock p.m.] 

STATEMENT OP ROBERT D. SMITH, Esq. 

Mr. Chaii^nan and GrenUemen : 

I como to say just a few words with regard to an interest which 
Mr. Whittemore and myself hold as trustees ; and that is certain 
pn>perty which is situated upon the side of the pond towards Mount 
Auburn. I think it may be described as u{K)n the southwest or 
southerly part of the pond, extending from the line near Cambridge 
round beyond Cider Mill pond. Those lands the trustees have had 
ever since the year 1876 ; the title was formerly held by Jacob 
Hittinger, and the trustees now hold it in trust for his creditors. 
During all tliis time we have never been able to sell the land, proba^ 
bly because the times have been very hard, and because we have 
not been able to find purchasers willing to build upon it in the un- 
settled state of affairs there ; because there has always been an act 
hanging over them which would enable the city of Cambridge, if it 
choose, to take five rods around the bordera of the pond for the 
purpose of protecting their water supply. Now, we think that it is 
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rather an unprecedented thing, certainly, and not to be done without 
consideration, which, of course, your committee will give to it, to 
divide a portion of a town against the protest of the owners of 
lands in it, and against the protest of the inhabitants of that part of 
the town, and against the protest of all the inhabitants of the town 
also. Why we think it is going to affect us unfavorably, and why 
we ask you to consider our case in considering the matter, is this : 
We, of course, holding these lands which are unoccupied, find our- 
selves taxed much more &vorably in Belmont, where die rate of 
taxation is lower, and where the town government is less expensive, 
than we should find ourselves taxed in Cambridge. I think we 
should not be set off without some very sufficient reason ; and we 
also fear, and we feel a good deal of alarm about this, that this is in- 
tended as a means of bringing us within the territory of CSambridge, 
and so incidentally getting police regulations over us under the 
authority of which sewers will be built and the owners of the land 
subjected to betterments for them. Indeed, I believe that that idea 
has been developed by^some of the evidence before you. 

We have offered repeatedly to sell this land to the city of Cam- 
bridge at its tax valuation, and they have never thought proper to 
buy it, and we do not think that, until they are ready to take 
that little strip of laud, we should liave that act which now exists 
hanging over iis, year after year, without any action taken upon it ; 
and we do not think that, so long as we are ready to sell at a 
perfectly reasonable price, because it is the valuation which their 
own assessors put upon adjoining lands, we ought to l)e turned over 
to a new territorial jurisdiction and subjected to higher taxation. 
There have been various attempts heretofore, which have been 
refused by other committees of the legislature, to get this police 
jurisdiction over Fresh pond. We formerly owned the Fresh pond 
hotel property and the promontory on which it is situated. That 
property has been sold under a mortgage. An attempt was made to 
restrict the use of that hotel in this way . The legislature were 
asked, several years ago, to prevent pei^ons from using that pond 
for the purpose of boating, and from using the ground for the 
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purpose of having pio-nics there, but the legislature, or a judiciary 
committee of the legislature, when it appeared that we were 
perfectly ready to sell the land, as we have always been, to the city 
of Cambridge, at the value which they put on it themselves, 
refused to restrict the use of our lands. 

Mr. Hammond. — Are you making these statements as a witness 
or counsel? Do you expect the committee to take them as facts 
proven P 

Mr. Smith. — I do not expect them to accept them except as a 
matter of general knowledge. You were present. 

Mr. Hammond. — I think when you state the reason for the 
action of the committee you are going outside of what anybody 
knows. ' 

Mr. Smith. — ^I dare say I am, but it is a matter of record that ap« 
plication was made to the judiciary committee. 

Mr. Habimond. — And was opposed by you strenuously. 

Mr. Smith. — Opposed by me ; yes, sir. This offer was refused ; 
but since that time, our interest has unluckily ceased in that land by 
the foreclosure under the mortgage ; and this piece of land which I 
am now speaking about is the remaining piece of laud which is left 
to these trustees, and we ask you to consider our case before annex- 
ing it to another jurisdiction. 

I did not mean to testify, because I understood the hearing was 
closed. I thought I was alluding to something well known to my 
brother on the other side, aud I recollect the question being put to 
him. 

Mr. Hammond. — It is a fact that application was made for police 
jurisdiction, aud it was refused. That is all you or I know about it. 

Mr. Smith. — That is stated with perfect accuracy, as Mr. Ham- 
mond usually states everything. 

I understand that Mr. Thomas Hittinger to whom we conveyed a 
portion of the land which adjoins ours, and who owns the ice-houses 
iirouncl the pond, stnnds in exactly the same position. I do not know 
that our rights are any different in the matter. I understand that he 
takes exactly that position. By annexation, his residence will be 
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separated from his ice-houses. They are both now iu Belmont. It 
the proposed annexation takes place, the ice-houses will be in Cam- 
bridge and his home will be still in Belmont. I think ho has an ad- 
ditional claim to your consideration more than we have. 

Mr. Warrbn. — Before commencing my argument, I wish to make 
a correction on behalf of Mr. Elliot, who testified at the last hearing. 
He has been ill and has written me a note requesting me to bring 
this matter to the attention of the committee. 

^SoMERYiLLE, Mass., March 3, 1880. 
Hon. W. W. Warren :— 

Dear Sir : — During my cross-examination lust evening by Mr. 
Hammond I did not recall the exact words of Mr. Cbesbrough's 
statement, and presumed of course that Mr. namniond, wliom I 
think had the report before him, was quoting correctly. He quoted 
Chesbrough as saying that * borings indicated percolation from the 
meadows' — he does not mention meadows, but says (top line, 57th 
page of report) * percolation towards the pond from a considerable 
distance,' undoubtedly referring to the Cushing-street dbtrict, where 
the indications of percolation are strongest, and probably not at all 
to the meadows, as no record has been kept, if I am correctly 
informed, of the underground water surface in any of the meadow 
borings. If not too late to question him, I think Mr. Barbour will 
testify to this. 

I write this in the hope that it may reach you before you com- 
mence your closing argument, as Mr. Hammond's misquotation 
ought to be brought to the notice of the committee, lost it become 
in)pressed on their minds as truth much to the detriment of my 
testimony, which in the main does not conflict with Mr. Chesbrough's 
statements. 

Very respectfully, 

. CiiAS. D. Elliot.** 

I presume the whole matter is simply one of inadvertence on all 
sides. 

Mr. Hammond. — I do not concede it so. I think that my 
interpretation of what Mr. Chesbrough says is as good as Mr. 
Elliot's. 

Mr. Warren. — ^The printed re|X)rt is the best evidence.' 

Mr. Hammond. — Exactly ; and it is perfectly consistent with my 
statement. 
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CLOSING ARGUMENT FOR THE REMONSTRANTS BY 

HON. WILLIAM W. WARREN. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : 

I 8iip[)08e I ought to begin by thanking you for the patient atten- 
tion you have given to this long hearing. I feel no doubt that it has 
been protracted, and that lam guilty, in some part, of having pro- 
tracted it. But in a hearing of this kind, where it is necessary for 
the respondents to ascertain as clearly as possible the ground upon 
which the petitioners move, and where their examinatiou of witness- 
es goes over so much of a technical and scientiGc investigation, it 
will hardly do to pass it by without some considerable time spent in 
cross-examination. I am, however, pretty well satisfied, after hav- 
ing reviewed, as far as I thought necessary, the testimony that. has 
been put into this case, that we have spent a great deal of time in it 
which might perhaps have been saved, could we have known, at the 
outset, what would be the outcome of the whole investigation. 

This, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, is a petition by the city of 
Cambridge, for the annexation of a portion of the town of Belmont 
to that city. It appears, from what we can see before us, and from 
what we have heard, to be pressed by the whole power of the city of 
Cambridge, led indeed by the water board, but supported by their 
city government, and carried forward not only by the city solicitor, 
himself able, and well able, to carry on any controversy of this kind, 
but also by the aid of one of the most eminent and eloquent law- 
yers who has ever been culled to advocate the cause of any peti- 
tioner. Such an amount of strength given to a case would seem to in- 
dicate that it had some importance, at least in the minds of the pe- 
titioners, and it would seem to require from us that we should at- 
tend to it and endeavor to give full weight to whatever was advanced 
on. their behalf; and yet, after having gone through the whole of 
this long, and, I fear, tedious hearing, I am impressed with the con- 
viction of what I suspected at first, that there is nothing in it at all. 

Mr. Chairman, let us begin at the foundation. What is aunexa- 
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tionP What is the meaning of the word ^annexation?" Why it is 
simply a change of the political associations of a people ; it is a sev- 
erance of a community' from one municipal affiliation and attaching 
it to another. 

In annexing a portion of a town to a city, it is a change of the 
whole form of government. It terminates tlie independent life of 
the townsman and merges him in the great body of the citizens. 
From having the right to vote and speak and act in the aifairs of the 
toMm of which he is a member, he descends to the position of having 
only a right to be represented in the councils of a city. Such annex- 
ation is for the inhabitants of a town a revolution. It is accompa- 
nied with a loss of personal power and influence in aflhirs ; if some- 
times necessary, it is rarely desirable. In the case of a town of 
ordinary size, compact in territory, harmonious in the feeling of its 

people, themselves orderly, possessed of competency, free from debt, 

* 

well clothed and fed and lodged, healthy beyond the usual lot of 
men, provided with schools, highways, churches and all public con- 
veniences, the public offices filled by competent and experienced 
officers, the land itself fertile and productive beyond comparison, so 
that in passing along the ways, you ride through a cottinuous gar- 
den, in the case of such a town, I say, nothing but the most 
pressing, immediate, inexorable necessity could ever induce a legis- 
lature to think of dismembering it, laying the strong hand of the law 
upon it, and giving over a large and desirable part of it to become 
one of the outskirts of a great city. 

Yet such a town is Belmont, a model town, if every well-ordered 
town in Massachusetts were not itself a model. Such is the town 
which Cambridge proposes to divide. Such as I have described are 
its inliabitants, honest, laborious, intelligent, independent, whom the 
city of Cambridge proposes to absorb into itself, to share the for- 
tunes of its changing city government, to help bear the burden of its 
city debt, to have their property loaded with an exorbitant rate of 
taxation, and to have the privilege of admiring the wisdom and pay- 
ing for the extravagance of the Cambridge water board. 

Whut overpowering necessity do they show for making this 
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change in the political relatiooB of these inhabitants of Belmont? 
Is there anything that these inhabitants can gain by the change? 
Not so. The change will be for them unmitigated injury. Is it be- 
cause they are unGt to govern themselves, and need the power of a 
strong city governmeiity with its marshals and police, to keep them 
in subjection to the law ? Not so. Their town meetings are not 
crowded and disorderly, but quiet and well conducted. Their con- 
duct never calls for the intervention of the police officer. Is it be- 
cause Belmont cannot furnish schools and highways? Again, no. 

On the other band, do the people of Cambridge need this addi- 
tion to their population ? They tell us they do not, and intimate that 
they do not want th6m. Do they want to increase their expenses 
for schools and highways? Again, no; their taxes are already too 
high for endurance. Do they want the votes of these people of Bel- 
mont? Again, no ; they might change the result of an election in a 
closely contested canvass. Again, is the present line between Cam- 
bridge and Belmont unnatural or improper? Clearly not; it is the 
line of greatest depression, and the same that divides Cambridge 
from Arlington, and from Medford. But the line newly selected 
may have some peculiar fitness. Not so ; it indicates no natural 
boundaiy, and the petitioners have indicated a willingness to 
change it on each side of the pond. 

What, then, is the reason assigned for this extraordinary petition ; 
extraordinary, I mean, when we consider the relation of the parties 
and the reasons which usually control a legislature in questions of this 
character? 

The reason they give is that they want to preserve and protect the 
purity of the water of Fresh pond. That is why they want to change 
the municipal and political complexion of the inhabitants of this 
district, and to alter the boundary lines between the two places. 
Was ever so absurd a reason^ for so grave a request before presented 
to at Icgislaure? Let us state their proposition in due form. 
This is their proposition, as they must state it : 

It is necessary to preserve the purity of our well, which at pres- 
ent contains pure water. 
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The danger of future pollution of our wells will arise from the pol- 
luting matter which may find its way into the pond from the habita- 
tions of men, and the business which may be carried on in the 
vicinity. 

There is no appreciable pollution now, and we do not know when 
there will be any, and we do not offer to prove that there ever will 
be any, but if there ever is any pollution, then there will be pollu- 
tion. There may be pollution which chemistry cannot detect, and 
which the microscope cannot detect. To be sure, we rely on 
chemistry when we say that our water is pure now, and on chem- 
istry alone. All our voluminous analyses simply show rosults of 
chemical examination. They satisfy us now, and they furnish all 
.. the evidence we can ever hope to have of the purity of our water. 
But they are not sure, because disease may break out and prove that 
to l)e impure which we now believe to be pure. The only safe way, 
therefore, is to remove the possibility of contamination. 

I believe I have stated their proposition substantially correctly. 

Therefore, they say we desire to preserve the purity of our water, 
how? By building proper sewers snd drains? No. By building an 
intercepting drain round the pond? No. By removing the sources 
of filth which now exist and have existed within the limits of the city 
of Cambridge ever since the pond was taken as a source of water 
supply? No. By cleaning out the borders of the pond and properly 
walling it in and protecting it? No. By extinguishing the public 
rights of bathing, boating, fishing and cutting ice? No. By none of 
these methods known to civil engineers and board's of health, but by 
changing the town lines between Cambridge and Belmont, and 
making a portion of the inhabitants of the latter town vote and pay 
taxes in Ounbridge instead of in Belmont. Fresh pond is to be 
kept pure by changing the form of government of a portion of its 
inhabitants from the simplicity of the town to the complexity of the 
city. In other words, the purity of Fresh-pond water, — it being now 
pure, — is to be preserved only by changing the territory by 
which it is surrounded from a town to a city. You will not change 
the surface of the soil ; you will not alter the highways nor. the 
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water courses ; you need not reduce or alter the populntion or their 
occupations ; you will not change the iBow of the surface water, nor 
alter the height of the column of the water of percolation. Every- 
thing will remain as it was, except that everything will be in Cam- 
bridge and nothing in Belmont. 

Of course, the Cambridge water board and their astute counsel 
cannot fail to appreciate the absurdity of their position. They must 
defend it in some way. They know that annexation is suggested in 
the report of their own experts only in the most incidental way. In 
fact I should hazard a guess that the word was added to* the report 
in order to meet the requirements of the committee. They knew 
the reports of their experts. Let me refer to them ; I will not read 
a great deal from them. On the 52d page of the report of the 
special committee on water supply, wliich you have had laid before 
yon, are the conclusions of Prof. Wood, who gives a chemical report 
to the committee appointed by the city of Cambridge. His conclu- 
sions are as follows : — 

^ 1st. That Fresh pond alone cannot be relied upon to funiish a 
sufRcient sui>ply of pure water for the city of Cambridge. 

^ 2d. That there are ceilain sources of contamination which are 
liable to pollute the water of Fresh pond to an extent dangerous to 
the health of the community, and which must be removed in order 
to preserve the purity of Fresh-pond water. 

•' 3d. That the principal sources of pollution of Fresh pond itself 
can bo diverted. The sewage diHcharging into the poni at Cushing 
street, and that into Alewife brook and Black's nook, can be con- 
ducted away from the pond by means of sewers. 

" 4th. That, in order to still further preserve the purity of Fresh 
pond, the city authorities should exercise constant supervision over 
Fresh Pond Hotel and its adjoining grounds, and the Fresh-pond 
meadows, and prevent, upon this territory, the carrying on of any 
business or the erection of any buildings, the refuse from wihhc 
would tend to injure in any way a source of water supply. And if 
the city has not this power vested in its board of health, or other 
board, it should obtain it, if possible, by legislative enactment. 

^ 5th. That the water of Little pond and Wellin«»ton brook is, at 
timc*s, polluted to so great an extent, and 'with material of so dan- 
gerouH a clmnicter, that these waters are tfitally unfit to be used as 
bources of water supply ; and since this pollution is of such a nature 
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as to render it impossible to prevent it from entering these waters, 
their use should be discontinued, and they should be prevented from 
entering Fresh pond. 

**6th. That some other additional supply should be obtained. 

^7th. That if the above-mentioned sources of pollution of Fresh 
pond be removed, the purity of its water may be sufficiently pre- 
served, so as to render it suitable to be used as a source of waiter 
supply for an indefinite period, and also as a storage reservoir, if 
necessary, for any other additional supply.'' 

Not a word in that about annexation as a remedy. He si^eaks 
simply a» a chemist, first stating the difliculties with the water, and 
then he states what it is practicable to do with it. In passing, I 
will refer to page 36 of his report, in which, speaking of the only 
other source of pollution which be fears may at some time become 
dangerous, namely, Niles' slaughter-house, he says, referring particu- 
larly to the muck-beap near the slaughter-house : ^ This matter is, 
however, under the supervision the state board of health, in whose 
hands it may safely be left." 

I then pass to Mr. Cbesbrough's conclusions, an eminent 
engineer, against whom, of course, nobody would say a word. He 
says : — 

^ First. There is satisfactory evidence to show that, up to the 
present time, the supply from Fresh pond has been sufficiently 
pure ; 

'** Second. Comparatively cheap expedients may be adopted to 
maintain its present purity under existing conditions in regard to 
population and industries ; 

** Third. That to provide against future probabilities, it will be 
necessary to take constantly into Fresh pond sources of supply now 
adniited to but a limited extent because not snfficienty pure ; or 

** Fourth. It will, as I believe, be found best ultimately to abandon 
the attempt to make and keep all the present available sources^of 
supply pure, on account of groat expense and impracticability, and 
for an additional supply to take a part of the Shawsheen river, or go 
to the city of Boston." 

These are his conclusions, and in the course of his report he 
speaks of the fiicility of draining the Cushing-street district at a 
very small expense* 
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Then oomes Mr. Barbour's report, in which he strictly confines 
himself within his own province. He gives the measures showing 
the amount of water supplied by Fresh pond, the rise and fall of the 
pond, and the amount that it can be relied upon to furnish. Includ- 
ing the cipnduit from Wellington brook, it will prabably furnish 
1,750,000 gallons daily. 

Now, on the basis of those reports of the scientific men appointed 
to examine the subject, the city of Cambridge came here, and, with- 
out resoHing to any single one of the means of relief suggested by 
their experts, propose to find their sole relief in the annexation of 
the territory of Belmont to the territory of Cambridge. 

Now, the true remedy for the difficulty under which Cambridge 
labors can be ascertained from the reports of their own committee, 
from the general experience of the cities and towns of this common- 
wealth, and from our common knowledge. What is necessary is to 
take certain precautions, which precautions require a dealing with 
the soil and water around the pond so as to exclude the possibility 
of contaminating substances getting into the pond. 

In order to give some plausibility to their position, the com- 
mittee of the city government, and I suppose their counsel, claim 
that annexation is necessary to enable them to take these precau- 
tions, to deal with the soil and wat«r around the pond ; but they 
utterly failed to show this, and from the nature of the problem they 
must forever fail to show it. 

On the other hand, the truth is, that annexation not only afibrds 
no remedy against the danger they apprehend, but, secondly, 
even if permitted to annex this territory, Cambridge must do 
the same things after annexation that she could and must do 
without or prior to annexation. Furthermore, she must, after 
annexation, come to the legislature for the same grants of 
power and authority to take or control private property, that she 
must now ask while the territory is in Belmont. She must have the 
same kind of legislative grant of power over territory now in Cam- 
bridge, as over territory now in Belmont. Let us see exactly what 
she wants, and how she can get what she wants. In the first place, 
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what has she now? By the statute of 1875, chap. 165, p. 731 » of 
the blue-book of that year, Cambridge may take by purchase or 
otherwise such land on and around the margin of said ponds, includ- 
ing Fresh pond,'* (she was authorized to take Little pond, Welling- 
ton brook, Ac, besides), **not exceeding five rods in width, as may 
be necessary for the preservation and purity of said waters, and may 
also take and hold in like manner such lands as may be necessary 
for erecting and maintaining dams and reservoirs, and for laying and 
maintaining conduits, pipes, drains and other works for collecting ^ 
conducting and distributing said waters into and through said city, 
either by the way of Fi-esh pond or otherwise. 

By sect. 3, it may carry its pipes and drains over or under any 
water-coursie, street, railroad, highway or other way, — may enter 
upon and dig up such road, street, or way for the purpose of lay- 
ing down, maintaining or repairing pipes or drains, ^ and may do 
any other things necessaiy and proper in executing the purposes of 
thi^ act.'' 

And by sect. 4, the power is given to Cambridge to do this, and 
bis without reference to whether the road, street or way is within 
or without the city of Cambridge. And provision is also made in 
section 4 for cases where they go outside o( the .town to do this 
work, and then, in order that there may be no possible want of 
power to keep the water pure, they have in section 7 of this act this 
provision : 

**Section 7. Whoever wantonly or maliciously diverts the water, 
or any part thereof, tiikcn or held by said city pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this act, or coiriipts the same, or renders it impure, or 
destroys or injures any dam, aqueduct, pipe, conduit, hydrant, 
machinery, or other works or property hold, owned or used by said 
city under the authority and fur the purposes of this act, shall forfeit 
and pay to said city three times the amount of the damage assessed 
therefor, to be recovered in an action of tort ; and on conviction of 
either of the wanton or malicious acts aforesaid, may also be punished 
by fine not exceeding three hundred dollars, or by imprisonment not 
exceeding one year in the house of correction in baid county of 
Middlesex." 

So that, taking that act as it is, the city may exercbe all the right of 
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eminent domain which is necessary to preserve the purity of her water, 
may take land, and not only that, but any person living anywhere m 
any town around the pond who does any act which produces impurity 
in the pond is liable to the city of Cambridge for three times the 
amount of damage ho docs, and is also liable to indictment, con- 
viction and punishment for the offence. 

And yet, although this has been the law since 1875, I have yet to 
learn that there has been a single complaint made by the water board 
of the city Cambridge or a single attempt made to enforce their 
rights against even the people in their own territory who pollute 
the waters of the pond. 

But that is not all the power that Cambridge has now. 

The statute of 1878, ch. 183, contains full and complete prohi- 
bition against the pollution of all rivers, streams and ponds used as 
sources of water supply, and section 4 of said act gives supervision 
to the state board of health over all rivers and sources of water sup- 
ply. It can restrain and control the exercise of trades which inter- 
fere with the purity of the water, and the statute of 1879, ch. 224, 
sect. 1, contains a still stronger provision, punishing all persons 
who interfere to pollute the water which is used as a source of water 
supply. 

Thenngnin, in the direction of offensive trades, which is made a 
great bugbear by some people in Cambridge, there in full authority 
given to the state board of health by the statute of 1871, chap. 167, 
to prohibit and supervise such establishments. 

Then again, the general statutes, chap. 26, sect. 52, at the end, 
onfer similar authority upon boards of health of the towns. 

If the committee desire to see the construction of these statutes, 
and the way in which the general statutes, chap. 26, bear upon 
the statute of 1871, which confers power upon the state board of 
health, they will find in the case of Sawyer v. Tlit StcUe Board of 
Healthy 125 Mass. 182, the whole subject gone into in two elaborate 
opinions, both given by Mr. Justice Lord. I will simply say as 
as the result of the statutes, and as the result of the opinions and de- 
cisions of the court upon it^ that I have no doubt that the state 
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board of health has power, in a proper case, to prohibit the carrying 
on of any offensive trade in any town of this commonwealth. Or, 

ft 

if it believes that a trade which might otherwise be offensive, could 
be carried on harmlessly by proper supervision, it has power to su- 
pervise it. And the state board of health in this very case of the 
slaughter-house on this territory has acted upon that view of tho 
law and taken the^whole matter under supervision. 

Now, it is suggested that the board of health of Belmont cannot 
be relied upon, that their power over this matter is of no benefit. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I repel that insinuation. Tho board 
of health of Belmont, in the case whore they were culled upon 
acted with the greatest circumspection, and with the greatest care. 
They gave the authorities of the city]of Cambridge a hearing which 
lasted moi'e than one day, if I recollect right. The city of Cam- 
ridge was represented not only by its able city solicitor, but by 
one of the most eminent jurists and lawyers of the state, who 
has honored the oflSce of judge of the supreme court of this stat 
and Attorney General of the United States, and if any men in the 
State of Massachusetts or any other state in the United States could 
have presented a case with force, he certainly could do so. And 
pressed as they were by able arguments and by such apparent 
interest on the part of Cambridge, the board of health of Belmont 
gave to this subject a most anxious consideration ; and they did not 
give the license until they were satisfied that the petitioners had 
proved beyond peradventure that the business could be carried on 
without the slightest danger to Fresh pond, or the slightest danger 
to any source of water supply ; and if any doubt could exist upon 
that subject, it was set at rest by tho appeal that the city of Cam- 
bridge took to the stale board of health. 

The committee very well know that the state board of health 
has been instrumental in doing away with more sources of filth and 
sickness than have ever been done away with by all the comluued 
boards of health in the state before. 'They were zealous in the 
cause ; they were thoroughly impressed with the necessity, not only 
of eradicating an apparent and obvious nuisance, but of preventing 
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the possibility of future ones. And yet, after examining tliis mut- 
ter thoroughly and patiently, they did not issue an order of prohibi- 
tion, because they found no cause for one ; and although they did 
not actually dismiss the petition, because they preferred to keep the 
whole matter under their supervision, they yet came to a decision, 
or at least, as the court would say, an "* opinion,*' which they ex- 
pressed in the following words: "The water supply of the city 
of Cambridge need not be contaminated from the slaughter-house of 
the Messrs. Niles Bros., if the directions of the state board of 
health are thoroughly followed out;*' uhd on the strength of that, 
they still hold the whole mutter under advisement, under ctmsid- 
eration. 

It has been suggested, and a remark of Dr. Folsom lends some 
support to the suggestion, that the statute of 1879, which transfers 
the powei*s of the st»te bourd of health to the present state board 
of health, lunacy and charity, does not give the present board the 
authority which the other lioard had. But if the committee will 
look at that act, statutes of 1879, chapter 291, they will find the 
3d secticm to be as follows : — 

"Section 3. The board shall have all the powers and duties, and 
may exorcise all the functions, of the boards abolished by section 
one hereof, and of all their bureaus and agents, including the agency 
thereby alK>lished, except as hereinafter provided; and said board 
may assign any of its powers and duties to agents appointed for the 
purpose, and may execute any of its functions by such agents, or by 
committees from and by said board." 

So that I can have no questicm that whatever jurisdiction the state 
board of health had before the passage of the act of 1879 was by 
that act transferred to and vested in the board of health, lunacy 
and charity ; and section 11 confirms that view : — 

" All laws applying to the boards, bureaus and agencies hereby 
abolished shall apply to the board created by section 2 of this act. 
All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herowith are hereby repealed." 

So that I can have no doubt about the existence of a suflicient su- 
pervisory power, so far as regulation through the int'Crvention of the 
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authorities goes. Nothing would be gained, nothing would be lost, 
and nothing would bo changed by annexation. 

But suppose that sometliing mora is needed. Suppose that, not- 
withstanding these large powers possessed by Cambridge, more 
wera necessary, they ara powers of like nature to those now pos- 
sessed, and are to be sought from the legislature. They are, if any- 
thing, additional powers to take land, cross and dig up highways,- 
lay sewers, make drains, divert water courses and prevent nuisances 
and the exercises of public rights in the pond. For the attainment 
of all these rights, annexation is not necessary, nor is it any aid. 
llioy ara all powers that are to be obtained by application to the 
legislature, and by a grant of the right to exercise the power of 
eminent domain, and damages are to be paid in case of any injury, 
whether the land is in Cambridge or whether it is in Belmont. In 
case of any injury to private property, Cambridge must pay com- 
pensation. 

The precedents upon, this whole matter are very numerous. The 
precedents upon the other side of taking a town, tearing it asunder, 
and annexing a portion of it to a city, and changing its whole form 
of government, simply because the city wishes it, and against the 
will of the inhabitants -of the town and the owners of the land, I 
think my friends will find to be very few. I do not know of any. 
But the precedents by which to regulate the kind of legislation 
which should be asked for and which should be granted to enable a 
city or town to obtain or to preserve a pure water.supply, are nu- 
mereus for the last ten years in this state. Suppose you want in- 
stances of the extinguishment of the rights of boating, bathing and 
cutting ice upon a pond from which you take your supply of water. 
The statute of 1879, chap. 147, in the cose of Springfield, ex- 
tinguished the right of fishing and bathing in the water supply of 
that city. It was not deemed necessary to annex the town in which 
the lake lay ; it was simply necessiuy to {Kiss a law pi-ohibiting 
people from fishing and bathing therein. In 1878, the city of New- 
ton desired to lay a drain or main sewer through a portion of the 
town of Watertown, in order to reach a portion of the city of Boston, 
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through whose territory it had before that time obtiuned the riglit to 
constmct a sewer to Charles river.. I will refer briefly to that act, 
because it is an instructive act. The first section of that act 
authorizes the city of Newton, by its board of aldemien, to lay and 
construct a main or connecting drain or common sewer, which shall 
have a diameter of not less than seven feet, through a certain por- 
tion of the town of Watertown. Section 2 authorizes the city of 
Newton to take land and buildings. 

Section 3 authorizes the city to construct such drtiin or sewer 
over or under any water-course, highway, towuway or other way ; 
and subsequent sections describe how the work may be done, 
under the supervision of the Supreme Court, in case any controversy 
arises ; directs the streets to be restored to grade ; fixes the liabili- 
ty for damages ; provides that the town of Watertown may enter the 
drain at any time by paying its share of the expenses of it ; pro- 
vides for the appointment of commissioners to appropriation the ex- 
penses betwen Newton and Watertown in case the parties fail to 
ngree. The whole thing is very simple. The legislature of 1878 
had no difficulty about it ; it was simply a question of detail. 

Then you may take for illustration the acts of 1872. All the 
blue-books of recent years are full of provisions to enable towns or 
cities to obtain a pure water supply. Take the acts of 1872, and 
you will find Watertown, Newton and Brookline, in three success- 
ive chapters, I think, or nearly so, authorized to take water from 
Charles river. In the case of Newton, the water could be obtained 
within its own limits; in the cose of Waltham, it was authorized to 
take either within its own limits, or within the limits of the town of 
Weston ; and Brookline I think, took within the limits of Newton or 
Needham. If you look at these acts you will find thtit there is no dif- 
ference in their general phraseology, whether the water is to be taken 
within or without the limits of the town. The rights conferred upon 
the towns are the same in all cases, and the obligations are the same. 
It was never dreamed of by anybody that there was any need of 
the annexation of territory, or of changing the political relaticms of 
the people, in order to obtain a supply of pure water. 
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lu the same volume you will find the cases of Wakefield and 
Stoneham, the pond being in Wakefield. West Boxbury was 
authorized to take water from Charles river, outside of her own 
limits. Winchester was authorized to take water from Wedge pond, 
I don't know whether within its own limits or not. Springfield was 
authorized to take water within its own limits, or within the limits 
of the town of Wilbraham. Lawrence from its own limits, or with- 
in the limits of the town of Methuen. I take these cases from the 
blue-book for the year 1872, the first one I put my hand on, and we 
know that the legislation of the lost few years is full of examples of 
this kind ; and all these examples show completely that there is an 
entire and manifest distinction between tiie legislation which Cam- 
bridge requires^ if any, namely, legislation wliich shall enable her to 
exercise certain powers in and over Fresh pond, and upon the 
territory and property of individuals, and the legislation which she 
asks foTf which is legislation which shall enable her to exercise 
political power over the residents upon certain territory. 

But the great and leading illustration in the whole of this matter 
of water supply is the city of Boston itself. Just see what Boston 
has done. It has built two conduits from Cochituate lake to Brook- 
line; two reservoira — one in Brookline, and one in Brighton and 
Newton. It has laid numerous mains through Brookline; it has 
built an intercepting sewer all round Chestnut hill reservoir, and a 
100 feet roadway outside of that. It has walled in its reservoir 
with heavy stone walls, backed by a puddle bank of suflicient width 
for a couutry road,' and as deep as the bottom of the reseiToir; it 
has built dams and storage basins of great capacity in Framingham 
to control and store the waters of Sudbury river; connected the 
waters of Sudbury river through Farm pond with those of Lake 
Cochituate, and now proposes to lay a main through Cambridge to 
supply the Mystic basin with pure water ; and all this without annex- 
ing or asking to annex a foot of territory to its municipality. It is 
true, part of Biighton has been annexed to the city of Boston, and 
a small part of Newton, but that was not done until years after the 
work was accomplished. 
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Annexation bad nothing to do with the water supply. Brighton, to 
bo sure, was annexed afterwards ; Brookline has not yet been annexed. 
All tlie basins of the city are in Framingham, except one, and all of its 
conduits and mains run through the terrritories of other municipali- 
tioSf without any difficulty, without any conflict, with the utmost 
harmony of feeling, so far as I know, upon the part of the authorities 
of the city of Boston and the authorities of the various towns. i 

The use Boston proposes to make of the Mystic basin shows 
what use Cambridge can make of Fresh pond, and what its treatment 
of that pond should be. I say the experience of Boston is valua- 
ble, in the first phice, as showing that annexation is not necessary, 
and it is valuable, in the second place, as showing T^hat use can be 
made of the waters of Fresh pond. Fresh pond is soon, 
and for most of the time hereafter, to bo used, if at all, as a 
reservoir for the storage, rather than as a source of supply, of water ; 
and in this 1 think Professor Wood substantially agrees with me, 
because he evidently has had his mind upon it ; and all the experts 
who have looked upon this question are of opinion that as a source 
of water supply Fresh pond cannot long bo relied upon. It must be 
treated, I say, as a reservoir, protected from the influx of all surface 
water, and of all water flowing through brooks which receive the 
drainage of the territories through which they flow, whether those 
territories are within the municipal limits of Watortown, Waltham, 
Belmont, Arlington, or Cambridge itself. It must be cleaned out 
and walled in, and a drain constructed around it to intercept and 
carry off all surface water and brook water. 

It may be said that this will reduce the supply of water in Frosh 
pond. Undoubtedly it will, but the authorities of the city of Cam- 
bridge concede that they cannot take the supply which they relied 
upon from Little pond and Wellington brook. It is very certain 
that they cannot take a supply from the little rivulets that you have 
seen, some of you, to-day, that flow in around the pond, and carry 
in the filth from the pig-styes, drains and privies in the vicinity. 
They cannot rely upon it ; they can use Fresh pund as a source for 
what it is able to supply, and beyond that it may be used as a 
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reservoir. They may then be furnished with a supply of pure water 
from any suitable source. The cheapest and easiest to obtain would 
be that suggested by Mr. Chesbroughi by contract with the city of 
Boston. If at any time it should be feared that it hud become an 
improper reservoir, on account of what might percolate into the 
pond, then it would have to be abandoned. 

But I hold that Fresh pond bears the same relation to Cambridge 
that the Chestnut-hill reservoir bears to the city of Boston, and 
both should be treated as storage reservoirs. It makes no difference 
that a large quantity of water, in the case of Fresh pond, comes 
from springs in the l>ottom, that is, through iiercolution, if you please, 
while all the water in the Chestnut-hill basin is brought down by a 
conduit. My belief is, that the purity of the vater of Fresh Pond 
is due to the fact that it comes from a long distance ; through under- 
ground lines of communication, to be sure, but still from a long dis- 
timce. For, if you take the result of the analyses as given by the 
witnesses, it appears that there is no water so pure, that analyses so 
well as the water of Fresh 'pond, nearer than the source of Frost 
brook which is at the top, as I understand it, of Arlington Heights. 
Now the distance from which Fresh pond is fed, nobody can by pos- 
sibility tell. ^Percolation" is a term used ti> define tlie passage of 
water through soil ; but the law governiug'the passage of the water of 
percolation is the same law which governs the passage of any other 
water, where it is perfectly free to move in two directions. The law 
is that water will seek its level. Water in the soil and water in a 
pond will seek the level. There will be a diffei*ouce, if the water in 
the soil tends towards a pond, owing to the resistance offered by the 
character of the soil. Rut (suppose the soil to be perfectly porous 
to water, then water will stand at the same level in the pond iinil in 
the soil, in all probability. But y(ui may go further ; the general 
law in regard to the pressure of water is, that the pressure is equal 
to the height of the column of water. That is to say, it makes no 
difference whether the column of water is a foot in superficial area 
or only a sixteenth part of an inch. The prassure of a column the 
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sixteenth part of an inch is just as strong as the pressure of a col* 
umn a foot in area. It is heiji^ht and height alone that determined it. 

Now the question where the water of Fresh pond comes from could 
only be determined, if we could know, for miles and miles around 
the pond, the sources of water and the freedom of communication 
between those sources and the bottom of this pond, for, otherwise, 
we have no data from which to arrive at a conolusion. I have no 
idea that any amount of water percolates into this pond from those 
meadows, not the slightest. It may be that some gets in through 
the gravelly formations about the pond ; but if it does, it comes in 
from the remote parts of Belmont, away beyond this territory that 
they propose to annex, and so the danger to water from the perco- 
lation from land can never be wholly guarded against. Annexation 
would, of course, have no effect upon it. The water would run the 
same after annexation as before. A particular ascertained source of 
pollution could be abated before annexation as well as after ; there is 
law enough for it now. No such source of pollution can exist to-day 
in any part of this commonwealth, if the authorities charged with the 
protection of the water supply use proper diligence in protecting it. 
I will say here, in passing, that I am surprised at the want of dili- 
gence on the part of the Cambridge authorities in regard to the 
sources of pollution within their own territory. They made a scapo- 
goat of the Nilcs Brothers' slaughter-house, and although a year has 
elapsed since the board of health failed to find in it any serious 
ground of apprehension, yet the city authorities still direct their 
whole energies and complaints against it, and pass over the crying 
evils within their own border. 

The mention of percolation leads me to say that the annexation 
asked for has no relation to the territory from which' there may arise 
danger to the purity of the pond, if from anywhere, through perco- 
lation. 

It is in testimony that the whole area of Belmont (and they might 
have added the whole of the territory of Arlington, and the whole or 
a great portion of the territory of Watertown and Waltham) is 
highly cultivated garden land, manured by great quantities of night- 
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soil ; the very thing which, according to the testimony, contains most 
certainly the germs of disease. Those territories are all high, and 
during n cortQin portion of the }'ear the drainage of those territories 
runs into Wellington brook and other brooks above Fresh pond, and 
the surface water may more or less flow into the pond itself. The 
remedy for that, I should say, is to construct an intercepting drain 
around the pond. Portions of the water must sink into the ground, 
and, being at a higher level, it would by the force of gravity tend 
downward to seek the lowest level which cnil he found, and that 
lowest level will be the pond and the nicadows around the p(md ; for 
I agree that the meadows around the pond are, in a certain sense, to 
be treated as subject to the same influences. I have no doubt that 
the water level in the meadows and the water level in the pond re- 
spond at the same time to a rainfall, but they do not respond to* any 
mutual action between each other ; they respond to a similar effect 
exerted upon them by the rainfall over a similar territory, and while 
some of the water of percolation from the high lands of Arlington, 
Belmont and Waltham afiects the levels of the pond and raises it to 
and appreciable extent, other water of percolation affects the water 
levels in the soil of the meadows and raises those an appre- 
ciable extent. The evidence of that is perfectly conclusive, — there 
is no conflicting testimony. Mr. Elliot may be sneered at by my 
friends on the other side and by the Cnmbridge newspapers as much 
as they please, but Mr. £lliot showed a clear comprehension and 
knowledge of his subject ; and that there might be no mistake, he 
took his data and facts from the very minutes furnished us by the city 
of Cambridge itself. And he found this, that while be conceded that 
in the neighborhood of Black's nook, the levels of the wells sunk in 
the soil would show that, for a short distance, there was a tendency 
of the water towards the pond, yet he is no less satisfied that when 
you got to the meadows and took the levels through the meadows, 
and down towards Mystic river, everywhere the water stood lower 
as you receded from the pond ; and the very water-line given in this 
book, amplified by the soundings kindly furnished by Mr. Barbour 
at my request, shows that, while the water in the pond was 
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pumped down and lowered from day to day, the water in Ale wife 
brook wns stationary during the same time. No'better proof can 
possibly be given that there was no percolation from the mendows 
towards the pond, because the level of the brook would fall with the 
level of the pond water, if the two were in free communication. 
The inference is irresistible that the soil lietween those meadows 
and that pond is a bed of clay, perfectly impervious to 
water, so that the danger from the percolation of water into Fresh 
pond does not arise from any water that falls on the meadows, or 
percolates into the meadows, but arises from percolation through the 
gravel and porous material wliich surrounds the northerly, westerly, 
and southerly side of the pond. 

I have not said anything in particular about the slaughter-house, 
because, practically, I understand they concede that the only possi- 
ble dnnger that can result from that slaughter-house will arise from 
the '^muck heap." The stiite board of heajth have furnished a 
sufficient answer to that. The amount of drainage through that 
three-inch pipe leading from the slaughter-house to Alewife brook 
is a mere bagatelle as compared with the amount deposited by the 
three sewers of Cambridge in the same brook. It is not worth talk- 
ing about. All I can say al)out that is, that the same remedies that 
Cambridge must adopt to preserve a pure water sui^ply, namely, to 
build a sewer for herself, will g^ve relief to all possible dangei*s from 
Belmont. She says she does not want to be put to the expense of 
building a sewer in Belmont. They come up here, in the first place, 
and complain of the Cushing-street district, and say that the people 
who occupy those houses pollute their water : and then when those 
people come up here, unanimous against annexation, they say they 
are willing to leave them out. That shows that annexation has 
nothing to do with it. The real thing is, to build a sewer to take 
the drainage of that district and carry it into the main sewer which 
Cambridge builds, and Mr. Chesbrough says that mm be done at a 
very small expense. Now, they come here and abandon the whole 
ground of their proceeding when they agree to leave out this people. 
They cannot contend that drainage is any less necessary when they 
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leave those people in Belmont than when they take them into Cam- 
bridge. They must drain off their sewage in Belmonti and they 
would have to drain it no more and no less in Cambridge. ' Then 
what is the use of annexation when it is abandoned so readily in the 
case of this district ? 

I say then« if the water of Fresh pond is to be protected against 
impurities arising from percolation, you must annex the whole o^ 
Belmont : and when you have annexed it, you must do something 
more than drain it — you must stop the cultivation of the land ; and 
that means driving out the population ; and you otmnot replace them 
with any other population unless it is a population of people from 
the city, who will cease to'cultivate the laud and adopt the mr>dem 
improvements in their house drainage. Then if the city of Cam- 
bridge will build a series of drains all over the present territory of 
Belmont, they must do the same in Arlington, the same in Water- 
town, and portions of Waltham. It means, therefore, if there is 
any logic in their argument, that they fear danger from percolation, 
and that that danger is imminent; it means, not annexation, but 
depopulation, so far as the present inhabitants of the territory devoted 
to market gardening are concerned, and there is no logic that will 
stop short of this. 

Now, I know. that there is an earnest desire expressed here to do 
somethins:. It was originally to annex that territory shown on the 
map. It has finally dwindled away, so that all that it is proposed 
to take, I believe, is the property of the Hittinger estate, and the 
property of the Niles Brothers, and a very few houses on the terri- 
tory. Well, now, I suppose that the water board want to accomplish 
something. They have attempted, before several legislatures, or 
the city has on their behalf, to do something;, and every attempt has 
been met with failure. They have attempted in various ways to do 
something to satisfy the people of Cambridge in regard to their 
water supply, and thus far the only result has been a very great 
expenditure from a large part of which they must, as they confess, 
abandon all hope of benefit. I suppose that it will be a sort of 
triumph to them, if they ciui accomplish this result and get some 
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bill for annexation. It would be a personal gratificaiiony I suppose 
if tbey could claim that they had brought these people, the Messrs* 
Niles, within the jurisdiction of the local board of the city of Cam- 
bridge ; but I think, gentlemen, that if ever a controversy were to 
arise in respect to that place — I trust there never will — it would 
be a very hard tribunal for the Messrs. Niles to bo subjected to, 
when that tribunal is already committed l>eforehand to do away with 
their establishment, whether it be well conducted or whether it be 
ill. I think they have made a mistake in the legislation they ask 
for. We were served with a notice that they pn)posed to come up 
here and get leuve to lay sewers in Belmont. To that we have not 
the slightest objection. Any facility that the citizens of Belmont, 
collectively or individually, can give the citizens of Cambridge, or 
their water board, to lay sewers or drains, or do anything that will 
make them feel satisfied and contented about the water of Fresh 
pond, we shall 1)0 glad to have done ; but we do not feel called upon 
to have our citizens set off to another municipalty ; we do feel 
called upon, on the other hand, to maintain our town in its integrity. 
As I said, the reasons which generally govern in oases of annexation 
do not exist here. The reasons which are given for annexation 
are not sufficient reasons for it, and the remedy which the city of 
Cambridge needs, to make its water reservoir what it should be, is not 
a remedy through annexation, but a remedy through sanitary legisla- 
tion, and through proper power of control over Fresh pond itself. 

We have said that we will appoint police officers, as many as they 
want, to serve around the pond, and they may select them, except that 
the selectmen of Belmont ought to have the right to know that they 
are proper men. But we object first, last and all the time, to changing 
our town into a city, or any portion of it. We stand here believ- 
ing that we are one of the few towns remaining in the vicinity of 
Boston which has preserved the character of the old Massachusetts 
town. We have that homogeneous population which goes to town 
meeting, where each man is equal to every other man, and each man 
can say his say, and vote his vote, and have his will expressed regu- 
larly, after patient investigation, and can feel that he himself is an 
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independent citizen ; and we do not wish to change our fate, or the 
fate of any of our people, so that they may have no right except 
once in a* year to go to some smoky ward-room and vote for a 
caucus ticket for an alderman and member of the common council. 
We do not believe that Cambridge will get any benefit that will be 
at all commensurate with the loss that our people will sustain. 
We know that our people will be subjected, as I have said once 
before, to simple injury. We see no right in this thing, we see no 
reason in it ; we see uo good in it to the people of Cambridge, and 
only harm to the people of Belmont. 

Mr. Chairman, thanking you and the gentlemen of the 
committee for your patience, I leave the matter in your hands. 



Tuesday, March 9, 7 p.m. 

CLOSING ARGUMENT OF HON. HENRY W. MUZZEY, 

IN BEHALF OF CAMBRIDGE. 

JIfr. Chairman and OenUetnen^ — This protracted hearing has 
been devoted to a large public question. It has not occupied your 
time and attention without the warrant of a leading call in the courde 
of legislative service. It does not raise the ordinary question as to 
what is expedient* just and right in a contest between towns. The 
appeal of Cambridge does not connect itself with mean strifes for 
territorial aggrandizement. It looks witli no covetous eye upon its 
neighbors' possessions of wealth or inhabitants. It has no political 
aim of community or individuals. It is, therefore, severed from 
ordinary appeals for legislative aid. Why? — because of the extra- 
ordinary reason that a people, already 50,000 in number, have, 
under grants from the oonunonwealth, and resting in the trust that 
whatever they might in the future need for their protection and 
safety would be readily given, taken from their treasury $1,700,000. 
Thin large sum of money has been extended in the faith that the 
legislature of Massachusetts would not pronounce it wiisted. The 
hour has come when we are to learn whether a grant of the state 
will be protected by the state. The legislature is to answer us. 
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Tho call 18 exigent ; it is based upon testimony from the liighest 
sources. It is an unchallenged fact that the city of Cambridge has 
called to the aid of its own officials the higliest scientific help to 
solve its troul)le« And I say that at tho threshold of this, investi- 
gation we must have satisfied yon, through the conscientious service 
of Cambridge officials, supplemented by the service of these distin- 
guished experts, that the conclusion is, and nmst l>e, that the health 
and the lives of the community they have served demand what we 
seek from the wisdom, prudence and justice of the General Court 
of Massachusetts. 

Our opponents have attempted to offset the testimcmy and conclu- 
sions of these eminent experts ; and ask you to believe that they 
are mistaken, because the unskilled, superficial observation of a few 
residents of Belmont does not confirm what their research has estab- 
lished. But you will not disregard the one, or trust the other. 
It is only to the eye of science that the earth lays bare its secrets. 
With no offensive purpose, or lack of respect for these worthy gen- 
tlemen of Belmont, my duty compels me to draw your attention to 
the relative importance of the testimony of contesting witnesses ; 
and so I must say, in plain terms, the conflict is between Science and 
Ignorance. The legislature of enlightened Massachusetts can listen 
to but one of these voices. 

Our application is not aggressive. Jt gives to our neighbors more 
than it takes from them. It lifts itself to a height which reaches 
the administration of justice in its superior and central seat, as dis- 
tributed equally and impartially to all the inhabitants of this com- 
monwealth. 

With these general observations upon the merits of our applica- 
tion to the legislature; 1 pass to a brief statement of the general his- 
tory of the matter that engages your attention. The record of our 
grant from the commonwealth is, in short, this : By an act, chapter 
255 of the statutes of 1852, certain individual citizens of Cambridge 
were, with their associates and successors, made a corporation under 
the name of the " Cambridge Water Works," with certain powers 
therein set forth. By an act of 1863, chapter 322, the city of Cam- 
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bridge was uuthorized to subBcribo to the stock of or or loan money 
to the Gimhrtdge water works. Act 1866, chapter 290, enhirged the 
powers of the Cambridge water works as to the taking of water, 
making dams, laying pipes, and collecting water rates. It also con- 
tained a grant of eminent domain. In 1865, by chapter 153 of the 
acts of that year, the city of Cambridge was anthorizcd to purchase 
the franchise and property of the private corporation, with the approval 
by vote of the inhabitants of the city. Consent was given by the 
voters of Cambridge, and the city has since held and enjoyed the 
grant of 1852. 

The subsequent growtli of our population, and the enlarged moans 
for developing the water supply' for the benefit of our people, called 
serious attention to the importance of protecting the purity of the 
mnnicipal well. This led in 1875 ti> an application to the legisla- 
ture, resulting in chapter 165 of the acts of that year, which gave 
authority tc» Cambridge to purchase or take a strip of land five rods 
in width on the maigins of Fresh pond. Spy pond and Little pond. 
The last two-mentioned ponds, together with Wellington brook, 
were by this act annexed to the water supply of Cambridge. No 
land has been purchased or taken under the authority of this act, 
although the expediency and wisdom of such action has not escaped 
the attention of Cambridge officials. It has, in truth, received very 
serious attention both from city governments and citizens at large. 
Those officially charged — particularly the water board, having a 
special duty in the premises — have investigated and deliberated 
upon the subject as to the relief from dangers that act was designed 
to arrest, ever since its passage. Very earnest attention of people 
of Cambridge, unconnected with official responsibilities, has been 
given to the subject. Alarm, wide-spread and reasonably enter- 
tained, was specially excited when we learned that the town author- 
ities of Belmont, notwithstanding the solemn protest of the official 
guardians of our water supply, had deliberately authorized the erec- 
tion of a slaughter-house so near Fresh pond as to cast its pollutions 
into the water we were to drink. This immediately led 2700 heads 
of fiimilies, water takers of Cambridge, to demand a thorough in- 
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vestigatioQ of the whole subject of our water supply, and the nieans 
of protecting its purity, — for it was a question of their health and 
lives. They proposed no definite plan of relief, but the whole com- 
munity arose as with one voice 'to demand inquiry and protection. 

I may pause here, ns well as at any other point in the discussion, 
to observe that none of these petitioners had any other than this 
common aim. Individuals among them, at a conference with the 
city council and the water board, expressed their personal views of 
the subject, and made such suggestions as they thought worthy of 
attention and consideration. They took no personal responsibility ; 
it did not belong to them to take it. The learned counsel who 
opened for Belmont indulged in some personal criticisms that would 
be nmusing, if not effective, were not the general question before the 
committee and the legislature a very serious one. The opinions ex- 
pressed — the methods of action advised — by citizens of Cambridge, 
a year and more ago, intended to attract oCBcial attention to the need 
of a thorough investigation, to be conducted by competent, indepen- 
dent and skilled peraons, have accomplished their purpose. A prop- 
er commission, calling to their aid recognized experts, whose 
qualification is acknowledged, have performed their duty, and our 
people submit to and acquiesce in their judgment. Itfwould hardly 
be respectful to this committee to entertain any apprehension that 
you will not, in considering the grave matter submitted to you, ele- 
vate it above these pleasantries of the discussion, to it8 dignified 
and proper plane. 

The city of Cambridge asks for the annexation of a certain part 
of the town of Belmont. It does not expect this grant from the 
legislature unless it shows a public exigency therefor. We recog- 
nize the fact,, which it was not necessary for the counsel on the other 
side to acquaint us with, that the burden of showing this rests upon 
us. If wo do not maintain this burden, we gain no standing befora 
this committee or the legislature. The converse of the proposition 
is true, however,^— that if we have established this public exigency, 
our application should be granted. Now, what is the force of onr 
claim? Upon what public considerations does it rest? It founds it- 
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self, primarily, upon a grant of the commonwealth. This grant, 
originally made to a private corporation, has passed into the muni- 
cipal control of the second city in this commonwealth. It has been 
administered for fifteen years as a public trust. Upon the faith of 
the grant, a laige community has invested its municipal funds. Pub- 
licHspirited citizens have given, without other compensation than a 
sense of public duty, their best abilitieo to the administration of the 
trust. 50,000 people come now to the legislature, because it only 
can protect them. They have had bitter experience of the indiffer- 
ence and negligence of an adjoining town. They have learned its 
adverse interest, as shown by the selectmen of Belmont in permitting 
the erection of Nilcs' slaughter-house. They are not likely soon to 
forget the contemptuous treatment which a respectful appeal by the 
mayor of Cambridge for the adoption of an easy measure to prevent 
the vile flow of Cider Mill pond from reaching our water supply, 
met at the hands of the selectmen of Belmont. They have come 
well to understand that the land the legislature is asked to annex to 
Cambridge must be put under the supervision and power of our own 
board of health. Then, too, cei-tain sewera now to l>o made for the 
protection of our water supply, Cambridge must constmct. I 
might allude to the general interest which a very large number of 
consumers of ice, taken from ■Fi'csh pond, have in the purity of its 
waters. They are not people of Cambridge alon^ ; largely they are 
citizens of Boston and a wide vicinity. The product even goes to 
foreign, distant ports. In a large, general sense, all the inhabitants 
of the commonwealth, have an interest in measures for the protec- 
tion of the waters of Fi-esh pond from defilement. Fresh pond 
belongs to the commonwealth. The colony ordinance of 1648 de- 
voted it to the general use of the people. Whatever threatens its 
purity concerns all the inhabitants of the commonwealth. I do not 
stop to read again to you extnicts from the repots of the water board 
of Cambridge ; learned papers printed in the proceedings of the 
sta'e board of health, or the results of i*ecent investigiitions con- 
ducted by the special committee, and sustained by the admirable 
reports of Prof. Wood, Mr. Chesbrough and our city engineer, 
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Mr. Barbour. These are in your posseasion. I am sure they 
will have your careful attention and study. Upon them rests 
the exigency of our case. Comments upon the ability of th^se ex- 
perts would be surperflous and a waste of your time. Besides, I 
should only be traversing ground which the city solicitor of Cam- 
bridge has ably and fully occupied. 

I venture the remark, as I pass them by, that no conscientious 
judgment can be founded upon an acquaintance with these reports, 
and deny us. 

If the exigency is shown, as it suraly has* been at this hearing, 
we advance to the consideration of the attempt made to resist the 
application of Cambridge. 

Our opponents say, generally, that the measure is unjust. Tacitly 
confessing in the line of their argument that Fresh-pond water, if not 
now, is soon likely to be an unfit supply, they assail us at the start 
with the accusation that we are in default ourselves. Their first 
ground is that the city of Cambridge discharges three of its sewers 
into Alewifo brook. The accusation is well founded. Secondly, they 
say that we permit an oficnsive use, dangerous to the purity of the 
waters of Fresh pond, caused by the Fresh pond hotel and grove. 
It is also true that this hotel and the grounds connected with it have 
been permitted by Cambridge to be used in a manner threatening 
the purity of our water supply. These things are at an end. 
Cambridge has learned its own duty, and taken active steps for its 
performance. . The report of the special committee pointed out 
these defaults. The remedies were within our own jurisdiction. ^ We 
did not need to go to the legislature. We used tlie powejr we pos- 
sessed, and that promptly. As I speak to you, gentlemen of the 
committee, Fresh pond hotel holds only a limited license, and 
is under the supervision of our board of health. Measures for 
diverting the sewage discharged through our public 8ewei*s into 
Alcwife brook, are in progress of enactment by the city council of 
Cambridge. As soon as the opening of the ground permits, a 
public sewer will be constructed, taking what flows from the con- 
demned sewers by a difi*erent route into the strong currents of 
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Charles river. These measures of relief and protection would 
have been earlier undertaken had not our people thought it wise 
to wait for the information and instruction as to our water supply to 
be given by the special committee. 

We are antagouizedi also, by the ill-founded suggestion of our 
opponents that Cambridge regards Fresh pond as only a temporary 
source of its water supply. It is said that we are looking to Boston. 
In one sense this is true. Late investigation has convinced us that 
we cannot long rely upon Fresh pond as the sole source of our water 
supply, and that we can make no use of Spy or Little ponds, and 
that Wellington brook om be used with safety only in excepticmal 
winter periods. But if our opponents have been led to the belief 
that it is the intention of Cambridge to abandon, at any fiUure iime^ 
Fresh pond as a part of its system of water supply, they have 
wholly misunderstood our intention. The fact is, that wo are con- 
^rinoed that in the near future we shall have to look elsewhere for a 
supplementary aid. But if the legislature will afford us the protec- 
tion which we now ask, we shall be able to utilize with safety its 
original grant for many years to come ; perhaps forever. Any addi- 
tion to our water supply which we may iu the future require fi-om 
Boston or elsewhere will not destroy or diminish the value of Fresh 
l>ond to us. Whatever the growth of our population, whatever the 
increased demand for water it makes, we shall always need Fresh 
|)ond as a reservoir, for the pure water it itself affords, and fc»r all 
(hat we may elsewhere obtain and conduct into it. Protected from 
>lefilement, it will ever continue to be necessary to us. And in con- 
lection with an auxiliary supply frem another source, whenever we 
tome to require it, the whole machinery of our water-works will be 
iduptod readily to the combination. 

Wo are further opposed by the statement that Belmont will itself 
>i*otect the pond, and our jurisdiction over the territory asked to be 
innexed is not necessary to that end. We have had some instructive 
xperience with Belmont upon this point. That town resisted in 
875 Cambridge's petition to the legislature for leave to make police 
egulations and construct sewers around Fresh pond. In 1876, Bel- 
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mont opposed the petition of Gimbridge for authority to prevent 
boating and bathing, although several drowned bodies had just been 
taken from the pond, the water of wliich we drink, by leave of the 
legislature. To crown all, in 1878 Belmont permitted the erection 
of Nilcs shuightor-liouse on the border of the pond. We unsuccess- 
fully resisted this. To the appeal in behalf of 50,000 people, t\w 
selectmen of Belmont turned a deaf, unpitying ear. We well know 
that the futui*e siction of that town, in like cases, is to be predicated 
of its past action. The purity of our water supply, if once lost, can 
never be i*estored. Are our people unreasonably alarmed? Can 
they confide their lives and health to the authorities of Belmont? 
Belmont is an agricultural town, but as it increases in population it 
must have drainage, and the physical situation shows that the natural 
outlet for such drainage is into Frosh pond. If Belmont were to 
take a large view of its own future, it would not resist the present 
application of Cambridge. Sanitary lights, if they were observed, 
would open the eyes of that people to the fact that the proper drain- 
age for them is not into the calm waters of a land-locked pond, but 
for the very dintrict immediately concerned and to be annexed, 
through the territory of Cambridge, to the active curi*ent of Charles 
river, sti*etching out to Strang ocean tides. It is fair to say upon 
this point that a small town cannot afford to give to this limited dis- 
trict, embraced within the annexation lines, the benefit of good 
dniinngo, even now imperatively demanded. 

The people of Cambridge cannot close their eyes to this special 
danger. Hence the need for annexation. If they acquire the terri- 
tory, they will drain it. As a source of water supply, Belmont is 
not interested iu Fresh pond. We drink its water; they do not. 
Belmont regards the pond only as a drainage sink. Curabridge has 
the means, motive and duty of protecting the pond from defilement. 

I dismiss this branch of the discussion with the remark that no 
promise of counsel, even if sanctioned by selectment of Belmont at 
this henring, can remove our fear. No such promise has the force 
and safety of nctual, legal action in town meeting. The fair prom- 
ises of Belmont, its professions of intention to protect us, its depre- 
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ciation of our unnecessary alarm and interference, are not new to us ; 
but we have learned that although ^ the voice is Jacob's voice, the 
hands are the hands of Esau." 

A further point which our opponents seek to make is, that, conced- 
ing that Cambridge should liavo the territory petitioned for, the city 
should purcliase it of the owners thereof, as a condition precedent to 
annexation.. If investigation had determined that the acquisition of 
a strip of hmd, only five rods in width, around the margin of the 
pond (the right to take which was granted in 1875) would furnish 
tlie necessary protection, I should be inclined to admit the reiison- 
ablenoss of this proposition. But -the fact has l>eon found to l>e 
otherwise. An expenditure of a million dollars would hardly cover 
the cost of purchase of sufficient land. Shall we spend a million 
of dollars — nearly two-thirds of the present total cost of our works — ' 
to protect a grant of the state? Is that a reasonable or just burdon 
to put upon us? Does the proposition commend itself to this com- 
mittee? We are not aware that the annexation of territory required 
by a great public exigency, has over been made to depend upon 
purchase of that territory by the place whose interests imperatively 
demanded it. On such a question towns are nothing ;* the state is 
everything. The state is sovereign ; it determines, for reasons of 
state policy, how town lines shall be established or changed. In 
the contemplation of sovereign power, stretching its beneficent influ- 
ence over all the inhabitants of the commonwealth, petty nuinicipal 
lines are insignificant. It is the arm of the commonwealth that 
surrounds and governs questions of common weal. An illustration 
of this governmental truth is readily recognized in the supposition 
that two adjoining places, willing to agree upon some common bene- 
fit, ceuld not take a legal step in its accomplishment without leave 
of the legislature. 

I advance now to the considorntion of what possible harm could 
result to Belmont from tho granting of the petition of Cambridge. 
A glance at the map upon the wall shows that the town would be 
left as shapely as at present in territorial features. What the orig- 
inal petition asked to have annexed comprised an area of 570 acres ; 
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but 100 of those are the property of the comiiionweiilth and part of 
the Burfnee of Fresh pond ; 223 acres are marsh land on the north- 
east margin of the pond, destitute even of a highway. 

Let us give a minute to figures. The total numlier of acres in 
Belmont is 3,210. The total valuation of real estate in that town is 
$2,448,525. The total valuation of personal property is $624,401. 
The aggregate is $3,112,926. Cambridge desires to annex from 
Belmont only 356 assessed acres, less than this if the modified line 
dividing the Strawberry Hill section is approved by this committee. 
The total valuation of these 356 acres is $360,115. The total valua- 
tion of personal property thereon is $34,872. Both amount to 
$394,987. Of the $34,872 of personal property, Niles Brothers' 
slaughter-house tax makes $31,427, leaving but $3,445 as the tot^il 
taxed personal property of all the other inhabitants upon the territory 
originally proposed to be annexed. And of this amount of personal 
property, Alexander McDonald (who favors annexation) represents 
in taxation over one-half. So much as to loss of taxable property. 

Following the objections, we come to the diminution of Belmont 
territory which the legislation we ask for would cause. The cry is 
that if Cambridge should take what a great public call and necessity 
demands, Belmont would sink very low in comparison with othei 
towns as to territorial area. Again, attention must be called t(' 
figures. Belmont has now, including Fresh pond, an area of 3,38r) 
acres ; excluding the pond, 3,210 taxable acres. Deducting the 570 
acres to be annexed — I am not now regarding the modified line 
concerning the Cushing-street district — Belmont would be leftwitl' 
an area of 2,815 acres. How, then, would Belmont compare in aren 
with other towns? 

Provincetown has 770 taxable acres. 
Nahant ** 447 «« " 

Swampscott " 1,453 «« *« 

Everett «« 1,932 «« «« 

Chelsea «' 963 «« •< 

Mr. Chairman, — Chelsea, your home — a city with, I believe 
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20,000 people — is in territorial extent only one-thii'd as large as 
Belmont would be left if the application of Qiinbridge is granted. 
Let us look at the immediate neighborhood. 

The taxable acres in Arlington are 2,872 
'• *« " Maiden *• 2,700 

" •* <« Cambridge *« 8,300 

** •* «* Somerville *< 1,916 

«< " " Watertown *« 2,048 

It is interesting here to learn how Belmont acquired its tomtory, — 
what wrongs upon other towns were involved in the throes of its own 
birth? It took from Wiitortown 1,367 acres; fi*oin Arlington 1,66«5 
ricres, and from Walthani 353 acres, a total of 3,385 acres. Belmont 
carved its existence out of these three towns. The result of its snc- 
!0S8sful contest with them left Watertown with only 2,084 acres ; 
vvhile if the application of Cambridge be gi*anted, Belmont's area will 
jtill amount to 2,815 acres. Surely that town can find little support 
n its own history to urge the objection of territorial loss. 

The inhabitants of Belmont, or some of them who live upon the 

crritory to be annexed, resist our application because of an 

infounded alarm that their personal burden of taxation would be 

iicreased thereby. This fear must arise from a lack of infoimiation 

IS to existing fiicts and contrasts of taxation. Mr. McDonald, 

v'hose real estate lies partly in Belmont and partly in Cambridge, 

lie dividing line running through his property, is assessed by Bel- 

lont upon a valuation of $3,300 an aci-e ; by Cambridge of $1,200 

a acre. This example might be multiplied. The general fact is : 

10 nearer the Belmont land to Cambridge the higher its taxed 

aluation. 

But the public debt of Cambridge frightens them. Here, also, 
ley are uni'casonably disturbed. The rate of taxation in Cam- 
ridge is declining. It was diminished $1.00 on $1,000 the last 
I'.ai*. It will be diminished $1.50 on $1,000 the present yeai*, 
educing our rate to $15.50, with a deduction of 4 per cent, to 
• those whose pay their taxes, on or before October lOth. It Is 
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not; to bo douicd that the city of Cambridge was^ aifected by the 
tide which reached everywhere, led into some extravagance in the 
years of apparent prosperity which followed the late domestic war. 
But wise counsels have since prevailed. Our citizens, seeing the 
necessity, and upon sound business principles also, have settled 
upon a policy of municipal i*cform and economy, which has already 
borne important fruits, and will be rigidly adhered to in the future. 
Bear with mo while I refer you to the evidence of this : Our water 
debt is $1,528,000. To meet it we have in hand $353,000. Total 
debt, $1,175,000. Our water rates not only provide for the expense 
of carrying on the system, but provide for the annual payment into 
sinking-funds for the extinguishment of the debt as it matures. 

Aside from this, the general debt of Cambridge is $3,254,000. 
The accumulations of the sinking-fund for the redemption of this 
ali-eady amount to $1,100,000, leaving only $2,154,000 to he met 
in the future. For this ample means of extinguishment exist. It 
may surprise our Belmont fi*iends, so unnecessarily alarmed, to 
learn that a tax of $7 or $8 on $1,000 only would be required, this 
verj'' year if it were not for tliis municipal debt. With all that 
Cambridge does for its people — with all that the second city in 
point of Avealth, and the first in educational advantages, in Massa- 
chusetts should do — $7 or $8 tax on $1,000 meets all that it is 
required to defray its ordinary municipal expenditures — a favoi-able 
exhibit as compared with that of Belmont. 

There are one or two minor objections urged against annexation, 
which a word or two will remove. 

The line, as delineated upon the map, divides the cemetery of 
Belmont. We will alter the line so as to avoid taking any part of 
the cemetery. There is a school-house — ^l>uilt and t)wned by Bel- 
mont— within the territory to be annexed. It is quite fair that 
Cambridge should pay to Belmont the value of that building. There 
is another school-house just outside of the line of annexation, to 
which the children of the inhabitants to be annexed go for instruc- 
tion. We will buy that from Belmont, if that town desires to part 
with it, and place it neai*er to the children than its present location. 
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As to school instruction, the thoughtfiil parents within the line 
of annexation should not lose sight of the fact that the liberal school 
system and expenditure for its maintenance of Cambridge puts our 
city in the first rank. A bright boy living in Belmont cannot per- 
fect his education, so far as to be able to enter a college ; Avhilo that 
same boy, without cost to his parents, if belonging in Cambridge, 
will be out of the public purse thus instructed and fitted. I know 
there are Belmont parents, ambitious for the education of their sons, 
who will not overlook this benefit and help. 

The course of this hearing, and the careftil attention which I have 
given to the arguments of my learned friends who have conducted 
the discussion for Belmont, suggests to mc no reason for a further 
consideration of points of objection to the annexation for which 
Cambridge has petitioned. 

I desire, therefore, if possible, to reveinsre my professional relations, 
and to regard myself, in the' few minutes more during which I may 
claim your attention, as speaking for Belmont itself. It is a gratui- 
tous service ; but I may be listened to kindly, as uttering the voice 
of a friend. 

Let me suggest to our neighbors that annexation will, in general, 
bring larger advantages to them than to us. Their fears as to 
increased taxation quieted, let them look to broad results. Great 
questions, not to be bounded or restrained by mere municipal polit- 
ical lines, bind a* circle of territory ten miles in width to the 
metropolis of New England. Cambridge and the inhabitants of 
Belmont are within this physical line. A proper system of sewer- 
age ; of water supply ; of the grade of roads ; of police service ; 
of the lighting of streets, and all that concei*ns the comfoi-t and 
protection of people naturally allied, points towards union with 
Boston. They of Belmont who come to us will share in the not 
distant prospect. At once they will obtain the advantages of a bet- 
ter school system ; a water supply ; proper drainage ; well- lighted 
streets, and efficient police protection. With good ditiinage, pesti- 
lence will no longer smite their homes. Indeed, for the whole town 
of Belmont there will be a groat and iipmcdiatc gain. FroHh ^Kind 
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snrroumliiigB will ho iikuIo uioro aitractivo. And instoud of i*onder- 
ing that poud au oltenco and blotch upon the fine scenery about it, 
Belmont will find its sewer avenues through Cambridge to unobjec- 
tionable points of discharge. Some of its own citizens, largely 
interested in the cutting of ice firom the pond, will bless the day 
when Cambindgc took control of the purity of its waters. The 
vision nnist be short-sighted which docs not perceive the benefit 
which Belmont as a town, and especially the inhabitants of that 
town who are to be united to us, would derive from this measure of 
annexation. The advantage of connection with a large place in 
respect to all public improvements, is too obvious for argument. 

It is to bo boiiio in mind that Cambridge seeks this annexation 
solely as a sanitary measure, for protection of the purity of the 
water the conunonwealth has given its inhabitants to drink. For 
physical reasons it must possess this territory, and have full police 
control over the use inhabitants make of it. With no other object 
docs Cambridge make the pcndhig application. All suggestions, 
presented in whatever form by our opponents, that such annexation 
will bring no benefit to Cambridge are well answered by the reply : 
then it can cause no loss to Belmont. 

One-fifth of the entire grant is in the giving of the commonwealth. 
We ask no gmce of Belmont as to the 100 acres of the pond surface. 
The call, in a general sense, addresses itself to the commonwealth. 
A municipality depends for life and health upon the gi*anting of it. 
It asks notliing more than the original pledge of the state gave. 
Surely the commonwealth, having granted these waters to us iv 
drink, is held to the enactment of necessary, salutary measure.*- 
for our protection. No narrow objections should inteipose. Tlir 
demand is too great, too just, too exigent, to justify denial or delay. 
Do not refer us to the next legislature. In justice to us, in recog- 
nition of your own duty, the matter pi'esses for immediate decision. 
No future committee or legislature can leaiii more of the case, or b( 
more competent to act upon it. You are asked to respond to th( 
prayer of fifty thousand people. They lie now in the shadow of : 
fear tliat the sweep of pestilence may visit them, if to this measure o 
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protection the legislature tui*ns u de^if or indiflbi^ont ear. The appeal 
is one of necessity. The duty of answering it immediately and 
adequately, rests with the judgment and justice of the present legis- 
lature of Massachusetts. 

If not here, it probably will be later suggested that an act for our 
relief and protection should be submitted to popular vote. The 
evidence before you shows that a grnnt upon that condition would 
be nothing to us. Ilatlicr refuse us altogether than annex a condi- 
tion which would panilyze wholly our eiforts. 

The application is to the sovereignty of the state, holding in its 
charge and care all solemn matters of general interest, never in- 
tended, according to the theory of our govemment, to bo jeopardized 
by the rivalries and jealousies influencing the acticm of sulKirdinato 
communities. 

The policy of the commonwealth in this respect has been settled 
and is uniform. In 1851>, after pi-evious unsuccessfiil eftbrts for in- 
coi-pomtion, Belmont itself was, by act of the legislature, made a 
town. The territoiy composing it was taken from the ancient towns 
of Watertown, Waltham and West Cambridge. It left these towns 
smaller in extent of territory than that acquired from them by the new 
comer into municipal existence. But the old towns were allowed 
no voice or vote about this. The legislature determined the matter. 
So far as my examination has informed me, no act uniting one part 
of a town to another has ever been submitted by the legislature to 
the will of the inhabitants of the places concerned. Whci-e, how- 
ever, two entire towns were to be luiited^ it has been usual for 
the legislature to submit the question to vote of the inhabitants 
thereof. I will not trouble you now with the precedents of the legis- 
lation. They are numerous and in harmony with the well-settled 
practice. 

The people of Cambridge, in view of what the commonwealth has 
done and of what they themselves have done, appeal to you with the 
confident belief that the power of removing existing and preventing 
threatened aggressions upon their health and lives will not be denied 
to them. 
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It cortoinly would be a safe und just oxcroise of the office of this 
committee to i*eport the bill we ask for, so that the collective wisdom 
of the two branches of the legishiturc may entertain and pass judg- 
ment upon our application. 

Within the limits of the city of Cambridge live one-thirtieth of 
the whole people of Massachusetts. The patient attention of this 
committee has been given to their cause. To this they were enti- 
tled. On high and peculiar grounds they have now come to the 
general court. At present, Fresh pond water is safe ; but unless 
we are authorized to protect it from future pollution, the testimony 
shows you that any hour the germs of typhoidal disease, borne in 
the water, may put thousands of homes in mourning. Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, — nothing in the past history of this people 
leads Iheni to fear that the commonwealth will regard them as no 
longer under her cai^e. 
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